Editor  &  Publisliei* 


Three-fifths 
of  Chicago's 

working  wornen 

are  absent 

when  you  use  any 

single  daily  newspaper 
to  reach  them* 

It  takes  two  (or  more) 

j 

i 

Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 
. . .  and  these  are  Chicago’s 
Top  Two  for  the  money 


*  Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  weekday. ..you  now  miss 
from  60.9  *•  to  78.9  of  Chicago’s  working 
women  with  any  single  Chicago  daily 
newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago  NOW,” 
a  revealing  new  market  study  made  in 
consultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun -Times 
and  Daily  News  representative  today. 


Cooyri9ht  196t,  Field  Enterori 


You  can  add 
Spot  &  Multi-Color 
Printing 
to  any  existing 


SCOTT  PRESS 


SCOTT 


Spot  and  multi-color  printing,  when  and 
where  you  want  it,  can  be  made  av^ailable  by 
attaching  color  plate  cylinders,  color  couples 
or  adding  color  units  to  any  existing  SCOTT 
press  installation. 

We  illustrate  a  recent  example:  a  color  plate 
cylinder  attached  to  two  black  and  white 
units  built  for  the  Jack.son,  Michigan,  Cit¬ 
izen  Patriot.  These  additional  facilities  will 
give  this  fast-growing  newspaper  utmost 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  color,  and  increa.se 


production  capacity  to  48  pages  on  straight 
runs  or  96  pages  collect. 

The  addition  of  SCOTT  color  equipment  and 
high-speed  black  and  white  units  is  overcom¬ 
ing  production  problems  in  many  overtaxed 
pressrooms.  Let  a  SCOTT  engineer  show  you 
how  it’s  done. 

iiHI  WALTER  SCOTT  i  CO. 

o>  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  f<...  « i 

EXECUTIVE  A  SAIES  OEEKE  SOI  EIETH  AVENUE.  NEW  TOIX  17.  NEW  TCIK 


AIR^FRANCE  JET 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  A  I  R L I N E / W O R L D ’ S  MOST  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


A  French  word  that  means  the  same  thing  in  English: 
quality  or  state  of  being  precise;  accuracy;  definite¬ 
ness.  It’s  a  precise  description  of  an  Air  France  pilot. 
Exacting.  Accurate.  Definite.  An  alert  mind  guiding 
skilled  hands  to  precise  action.  Everyone  expects  it. 
Everyone  who’s  ever  flown  Air  France  finds  it.  They 


find  something  else,  too.  The  same  quality  of  preci¬ 
sion  in  everything.  Food  that  is  prepared  in  the  great 
French  tradition.  Service  that  is  accurate,  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  every  detail.  Atmosphere  that  is  friendly,  en¬ 
joyable,  and  authentically  French.  Precisely  what 
you  want ...  precisely  what  you  get...ei;ery  time! 


'  1^'^;  ?'  -''v/ir  \:\.-'’iSi'. . 

1961 

DIVIDEND 

BEPODT 

-y 

^  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  made  a  daily 
y  average  circulation  gain  of 

5,960 

(5,590  Sunday  gain) 


And  the  average  Pinellas  County 
familv  income  is 


5,431 


This  means  that  the  value  of  Times 
readership  increased  in  a  single  i 

year  by  % 

‘32,368,760  ’ 

a  nice  incentive  for  any  advertiser! 


Times  total  circulation  daily  is  114,164. 
Pinellas  County  Effective 
Buying  Income  is 


‘741,905,000 


i 


The  Times 

Sells 

Pinellas! 


C  Petersburg 

rLO«iOA$  iiST  NiwsrArii 


Write  -  phone  -  wire  or  better 
still  visit  us  for  detailed  mar¬ 
ket  data. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 

24-28— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

29 —  Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Advertising  Workshop,  Prescott,  Arii 

30 —  Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association.  Milwaukee  County  Stadiuir 
Milwaukee. 

AUGUST 

4-  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

5- 1 1— International  Typographical  Union,  Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Div.),  Hotel  Dinkier,  Atlaali 

Ga. 

13-15— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Galvestoe. 

18- 20 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  CarolilMi 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

19- 23— International  Mailers  Union,  Miami,  Ha. 

21-24— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Sugar  Hill,  New  HampsluN. 
21-26 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  City. 

27- 31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Michigai  ' 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

28- 30 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Schine  Im 
Chicopee,  Mass. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City,  Me 
8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic,  Hotel  Savery,  On 
Moines. 

8-10 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  $•■ 
Francisco. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Jug  End  Berr 
South  Egremont,  Mass. 

1 1 —  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

11- 15 — International  Stereotypers’  Union,  Montreal. 

12 -  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

13 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Park  Lane  Hotel,  New  York. 

14- 15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver. 

15- 16 — ^Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Driskill  Hotel,  Auili«. 

24- 26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

28- 30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bellevue-Stratfort 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

29 -  Orogon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

30- Oct.  I$t — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapes 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OCTOBER 

I- 3 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Clarldge,  At 

lantic  City,  N.  J. 

3-4— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids 
5-7 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hohl 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  RaUigk 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radission  FloW 
Minneapolis. 

I I- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Sheraton-Jefferson  FtoMl 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-13— Inter-American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  dn 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Now  York. 

12-14 — National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinw 
Statlor  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-18 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  XVII  annual  General  AssemUy 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

18- 20 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Internatiowl. 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C. 

19- 20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Membership  meeting.  Drake  Flolil. 
Chicago. 

19-20 — Interstate  Press  Association,  Hotel  Mayfair,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
22-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Wanes* 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25- 28 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  convention.  Hotel  Fontainebleau,  Mie**' 
Beach,  Fla. 

27-29 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference,  Brown  Palace 
Denver. 
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We’re  a  spoiled 
country 

Because  water  is  always  available  at 
the  mere  twist  of  a  handle,  we  take  it 
for  granted.  Too  many  of  us  are 
spoiled. 

But  consider  for  a  moment  that 
since  1 900  the  amount  of  water  each 
of  us  requires  has  almost  doubled. 
Consider  that  we  use  billions  of  gal¬ 
lons  more  today  than  we  did  ten  years 
ago.  Consider  that  every  water  expert 
and  water  agency  in  the  country  pre¬ 
dicts  a  crisis  within  two  decades. 

We  can’t  remain  spoiled.  It’s  time 
we  woke  up. 

An  advertising 
campaign 

that  helps  shoulder 
the  load 

You  can  take  an  active  part  in  arous¬ 
ing  your  community  by  making  use 
of  a  brand-new  advertising  campaign 
from  the  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Research 
Association. 

After  40  years  of  detailing  water 
problems  to  the  American  public,  the 
association  is  now  complementing  its 
national  program  with  a  local  cam¬ 
paign.  The  project  is  carefully  planned 
to  attack  any  town’s  water  problem 
at  whatever  stage  it  has  reached ;  in¬ 
difference;  speculation  as  to  what  to 
do  next ;  actual  crisis. 

This  campaign  is  geared  for  your 
use.  Find  out  how  you  can  be  of 
public  service.  Write  the  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Research  Association  today. 

CAST  IRON 
PIPE 

THE  MARK  OF  PIPE  THAT 
LASTS  OVER  100  YEARS 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association 
Thos.  F.  Wolfe,  Managing  Director 
3440  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  I,  Ill. 
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¥^o  YOU  HAVE  secondary  employment,  an  esjiecially  odd  o<U 
job  that  you  carry  on  part-time  when  you  are  not  binj 
at  newspaper  work? 

Gerald  C.  Escala.  now  a  law  student,  while  a  reporter  for 
the  Record,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  in  1958,  was  a  part-time  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Russian  languafie  at  the  local  adult  school. 

Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  works  the  11  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  shift 
on  the  city  desk  of  the  Newark  fN.  J.)  Star-Ledf'er.  (She  com¬ 
mutes  a  total  of  four  hours  daily  from  her  New  York  City 
apartment).  Her  secondary  job  is  as  president  of  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt  Syndicate,  which  sells  her  weekly  column  to  leading 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  Miss  Roosevelt  writes  her 
column.  “Between  the  Lines,”  on  her  day  off,  Sunday.  She 
maintains  it’s  easier  to  write  her  column  on  economics  and 
international  affairs  than  to  hat  out  a  decent  picture  captioa 

Leonard  Paul  Harris,  Wyomissirg,  Pa.,  writes  this  interesting 
and  provocative  letter  on  the  subject: 

Tlie  lead  item  in  your  column  July  8  echoed  something;  we  were 
discussing  during  the  weekend.  The  result,  I’m  afraid,  is  that  now 
not  only  will  my  wife  think  I’m  perpetually  restless,  but  she’ll  hare 
the  same  feeling  about  most  other  good  newspapermen  we’re 
known. 

Morton  Yurmon’s  phrase— ^’God  only  knows  why  we’re  such  i 
restless  bunch”— e^ould  almost  be  engraved  on  a  good  newspape^ 
man’s  coat  of  arms,  if  he  had  one.  Because  1  beliere  his  restle» 
ness  and  his  persistent  searching  are  the  very  things  that  make  him 
good  at  his  craft. 

Like  Yarmon  and  many  other  news  staffers  I’ve  had  a  lot  of 
“odd’’  jobs  in  my  17  years  in  the  writing  business.  Presently  I’n 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Metropolitan  Edison  Company,  a 
fulltime  administrative  and  writing  job  that  should  be  enough  for 
any  man.  But  I  find  myself  still  seeking  other  fields  of  endeavor, 
so  (with  management’s  approval)  continue  as  a  correspondent  for 
a  number  of  metropolitan  newspapers  (including  the  V.hritdtm 
Science  Monitor')  and  magazines,  edit  a  small  literary  magazine, 
currently  am  editing  an  anthology  on  gardening,  have  just  finished 
a  play  which  is  getting  a  summer  theatre  tryout  and  am  sweatiag 
out  (what  will  probably  be)  the  rejection  of  my  third  novel. 

Prior  to  getting  into  industrial  public  relations,  I  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  15  years,  starting  under  the  late  Cliff  Tucker  at  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer,  and  moving  on  to  newspapers  in  several 
states  before  ending  up  at  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  where  I  was 
a  staffer  for  about  eight  years.  During  all  those  years  I  did  a 
number  of  other  things  on  the  side — “ghosted’’  three  books,  haa- 
died  product  publicity  for  a  couple  of  advertising  and  public 
relations  agencies,  was  a  stringer  for  various  other  publicatioM, 
taught  in  adult  night  school  classes,  publicity  fur  a  sununer 
theatre,  etc. 

Fine  for  extra  jobs,  you  say? 

But  how  about  these  for  “odd”  jobs? 

I’ve  also  been  an  actor  (even  reviewed  summer  theatre  p«- 
forniances  in  which  I  played  feature  parts),  a  theatrical  producer 
and  director,  a  truck  gardener,  flower  grower,  and  (currently^ 
with  my  wife’s  assistance)  am  breeding  and  showing  Siamese  caU, 
and  dealing  in  fine  paintings  and  antique  furniture— ranging  fro* 
purchasing  to  cleaning,  restoring,  refinishing  and  transporting  I* 
haggling  with  dealers  and  collectors. 

Great  fun!  All  of  it. 

And  how  to  explain  it?  I  wouldn’t  know,  unless  as  Pulitzer 
Prizewinner  Roland  Keimeth  Towery  said  (elsewhere  in  the  sazM 
issue)  it’s  because  newsmen  are  so  close  to  the  people— all  luu^ 
of  people— and  because  of  that  get  interested  in  so  many  thing*- 

Incidentally,  I’m  also  adept  at  repairing  bicycles,  electric 
dollhouses,  catcher’s  mitts  and  iceskates  (for  the  two  si^ 
Harrises),  but  these  are  “odd”  jobs  which  my  lack  of  incchaniw 
ability  definitely  do  not  qualify  me  to  do  on  a  regular  basis.  Am 
mother  usually  ends  up  re-repairing  them  after  I’ve  finished. 

Uniform  Disorder 

Try  to  reconcile. 

Any  newsman’s  file. 

And  discover  the  conclusion — 

That  a  stack  of  notes—— 

Are  no  antidotes— 

For  methodical  confusion. 

—Frank  Del-Witt 
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. .  .^i^^Nlnnlfen  who  determine  where  and 
when  to  introduce  new  products. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 


PLANT  EXTENSION 


NEW  PLANT 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


10  YANKEE  STADIUMS  WITH 
RECORD  CROWDS  EVERY  DAY 


.  .  .  is  what  you'd  need  to  see  the  doily  readership  of  New  Jersey's  big 
morning  Star-Ledger.  In  fact,  the  Star-Ledger  is  18th  in  size  among  all 
morning  newspapers  in  the  nation. 

What's  more,  this  tremendous  readership  is  concentrated  in  "Big  Town," 
New  Jersey's  6-county  —  6-billion  dollar  market. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  big  league  "Big  Town"  market  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  plus  sales. 


Newark  §tar-2ieJiger 


Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMIH 


editorial 

Honeymoon  Is  Over 

TTistorv  is  rejjeating  itself,  only  at  a  little  more  rajjiil  |)aee,  in  the 
relationship  of  the  White  House  to  the  |jress.  There  is  evitlenee 
that  President  Kennedy,  who  entered  that  ofhee  with  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Washington  press  corps  on  his  side,  is  now  showing 
great  sensitivity  and  irritation  over  mdavorahle  comments.  I'he  White 
House  “wtKMlshed”  has  been  reactivated,  reporters  atul  their  pub¬ 
lications  are  being  spanked  privately  for  non-cooperation.  I'lie  honey¬ 
moon  is  over. 

History  will  show  that  Roosevelt,  Truman  and  Kisenhower  wetit 
through  the  same  divorce.  Each  one  started  olf  his  first  term  with 
a  press  representation  in  Washington  that  was  interesteil  in  seeitig 
the  “new  man”  succeed.  Each  one  exjjressed  an  opinion  aitout  the 
imjxmance  of  the  press  in  helping  him  to  communicate  his  prohletns 
to  the  ptihlic.  Each  one  found  that  the  press  attitude  was  one  of 
friendly  helplulness  but  not  of  political  bias  or  prejudice  so  that 
criticism  of  Presidential  actions  was  forthcoming  when  warrantetl. 
The  result,  sexmer  or  later,  was  that  Presidential  press  conferences 
promised  to  be  held  once  or  twice  a  week  became  less  and  less 
frec]uent. 

The  press  is  the  watchdog  of  government.  It  has  proven  to  be 
regardless  of  the  Party  in  ]x)wer.  But  no  President  in  recent  history 
has  been  able  to  accept  that  fact  when  the  press  begins  to  reveal  that 
he  is  something  less  than  infallible.  President  Kennedv  is  not  much 
different  from  previous  incumbents  except  that  he  is  young  enough 
to  know  that  you  cannot  accept  the  plaudits  without  an  cxcasional 
barb.  It  would  fie  to  the  advatitage  of  the  American  people  if  he  also 
realized  that  it  is  they,  not  the  jness,  he  is  cheating  by  curtailing  his 
press  cotiference  schedule  and  displaying  a  setisitivetiess  to  opinions 
contrary  to  his  own. 

Radio  Tipsters 

k  Wkst  Toast  radio  news  service  is  being  brought  to  court  for 
supplying  radio  station  clients  with  “news”  motiitored  from 
police  radio  broadcasts.  Plenty  of  newsjxt|>er  offices  have  police 
radios  in  their  offices  and  their  mobile  units  but  the  items  broadcast 
are  tips  and  not  news  until  a  story  is  clevelo|x’cl. 

The  case  reminds  us,  however,  of  the  current  practice  of  some 
radio  stations  announcing  in  advance  where  police  radar  and  speed 
traps  will  be  operated  on  the  highways  that  day.  It  seizes  as  a  warning 
to  all  motorists  that  they  can  exceed  the  sjjeed  limit  at  will  except 
for  the  s|x;cific  areas  mentioned. 

We  wonder  what  kind  of  criticism  would  be  leveled  at  newspapers 
if  every  morning  they  printed  the  same  information.  Does  that  come 
under  the  heading  of  public  infcjrmation?  .Maybe  the  lack  of  criticism 
of  these  radio  stations  proves  that  nobexly  is  listening  anyway. 

Refreshing  Note 

¥t  is  retreshing  to  find  a  magazine  these  days  that  doesn’t  have  an 

article  lambasting  the  press  for  assorted  and  imagined  shortcomings 
but  instead  publishes  a  piece  complimenting  newspaper  news  handling 
and  takes  a  crack  at  TV'  handling  of  same. 

The  August  issue  of  Holiday  has  such  an  article  by  Hugh  Ci. 
Foster,  a  former  newspajjerman  (as  most  critics  seem  to  be),  who 
talks  of  the  “sound,  moderate,  lucid”  presentation  of  news  by  news¬ 
papers  and  the  “rich  twaddle,  punditry  and  bias”  of  most  TV  com¬ 
mentators  who  are  the  “masters  of  the  slanted  storv.” 

We  never  expected  to  see  the  day  when  anything  favorable  about 
newspapers  would  apjjear  in  a  national  magazine. 


For  if  ye  fttrgive  men  their  trexpattet, 
your  heavenly  Father  trill  alxo  forgitr 
you.— Matt  heir,  VI;  14. 
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WASHINGTON 
^ews  Frontier 


By  Pat  Munroe,  Gerry  Van  <ler  Heuvel,  George  H.  Watson  Jr. 


THK  BOWIJiS  STORY 

There’s  an  old  sayinpr  around 
the  political  jungle  that  “if  you 
lay  down  and  take  it,  you’re 
dead.’’ 

It  comes  to  mind  in  view  of 
the  lessons  in  survival  tech¬ 
niques  giv’en  the  White  House 
by  ex-adman  Chester  Bowles, 
who  ap))ears  to  have  saved  his 
job  as  Undersecretary  of  State 
with  a  goal-line  tackle.  Here’s 
the  way  the  battle  went : 

1)  President  Kennedy  fol¬ 
lowed  an  old  FDR  device:  when 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  a  top 
official,  build  a  lot  of  fires 
around  town  and  then  call  in 
the  prospective  victim  and  say, 
“Gee,  fellow.  I’m  sorry  but  I’m 
iroing  to  have  to  let  you  go  be¬ 
cause  you’ve  become  too  con¬ 
troversial.’’ 

The  alarm  went  out  to  Bowles 
and  his  friends  of  liberal  per- 
sfuasion  in  a  .story  written  by 
Kennedy  intimate  Charles  Bart¬ 
lett,  Chattanoo(/a  Times.  Bowles, 
said  the  piece,  was  doing  a  yxwr 
job  at  State,  would  have  to  be 
replaced. 

2)  Too  -smart  for  a  frontal 
assault,  Bowles  passed  up  the 
obvious  technique  of  calling  in 
favored  friends  in  the  press  for 
“background”  briefings  on  his 
plight.  But  Bow’les’  partisans 
were  anxious  to  relay  his  side 
of  the  struggle  to  newsmen. 

3)  Came  mid-July  and  a  col- 
lumn  by  Joe  Alsop  (also  a  Ken¬ 
nedy  friend)  echoing  the  Bart¬ 
lett  piece;  namely,  Bowles  had 
to  go. 

4)  Washinqton  Post  Reporter 
Murrey  Marder  came  forth  on 
July  14  saying,  in  effect,  that 
things  were  not  the  best  at 
State  but  Bowles  was  most 
definitely  not  solely  to  blame. 

5)  On  July  17,  the  Post  and 
Sew  York  Times  printed  almost 
identical  stories  saying  the  re¬ 
quest  for  Bowles’  resignation 
was  imminent. 

6)  Monday  afternoon  dailies 


went  along  on  the  “Bowles  will 
go”  theme  until  it  turned  out 
that  the  President  had  a  hastily- 
arranged  luncheon  that  day  with 
Bowles  (although  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Salinger  had 
stoutly  insisted  he  knew  of  ‘no 
plans’  for  such  a  session).  As  it 
turned  out,  the  President  and 
Bowles  had  met  privately  a  few 
days  earlier  to  discuss  Bowles’ 
future. 

7)  It  appears  that  Bowles 
threatent*d  to  quit  his  post  “in 
a  nasty  way”  and  summarily 
declined  tenures  of  the  Am¬ 
bassadorship  to  Brazil. 

Upshot  of  the  fracas:  White 
House  aides  have  gained  some 
time  in  which  to  devise  some 
other  means  of  easing  Bowles 
out.  But  the  President  has  wrily 
learned  that  in  dealing  with  a 
pro  like  Bowles  the  happier 
technique  would  have  been  to 
fire  him  with  a  “bang.” 

«  *  * 

Tlie  Woodshed 

The  press  relations  of  the 
New  Frontier  continue  to  head 
into  stormy  weather  as  James 
(Scotty)  Reston  of  the  New 
York  Times  takes  them  to  task 
for  cowing  tactics. 

Reston,  who  has  always  had 
all  administration  doors  open  to 
him,  has  begun  to  sound  like  a 
man  who  had  a  door  or  two 
slammed  on  his  fingers. 

In  a  recent  column  he  said 
the  Kennedy  Administration  has 
been  “showing  great  sensitivity 
and  even  irritation  about  public 
criticism  of  its  acts.”  The  tend¬ 
ency,  he  wrote,  was  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  categorize  re- 


|K)rters  as  either  “for”  or 
against”  them. 

He  cited  a  reporter  (  Dave 
Wise  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune)  who  had  been  called 
into  the  “White  House  wood¬ 
shed”  for  a  story  on  the  state 
dinner  at  Mt.  Vernon  and  in  one 
case  a  “refusal  to  cooperate” 
with  a  magazine  assumed  to  be 
“hostile”  (Time). 

The  F.B.I.  was  brought  in  to 
make  a  fruitless  probe  of  a 
Netestveek  story  that  Pentagon 
reporter  Lloyd  Norman  and  bu¬ 
reau  chief  Ben  Bradlee  had  put 
together  and  which  turned  out 
to  t)e  almost  identical  to  a  re¬ 
port  that  the  President  received 
later  in  the  week. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lications,  says: 

“One  of  the  things  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  to  power  shouldn’t 
forget  is  that  reporters  are  their 
natural  enemies  when  they 
make  mistakes  or  otherwise  fail 
to  live  up  to  their  responsibili¬ 
ties.” 

*  *  « 

Postal  Policy  Bill 

As  the  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  continues  to  meet  in  a 
series  of  executive  sessions,  in¬ 
dividual  congressmen  are  being 
pressured  to  further  amend  the 
postal  rates  increase  bill  or  keep 
it  from  being  brought  out  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  original  bill  calls  for 
parallel  boosts  in  rates  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  adver¬ 
tising  circulars  and  small  par¬ 
cels,  as  well  as  first  class  and 
airmail. 

This  bill  was  tabled  on  June 
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22  on  a  motion  of  Rep.  James 
H.  Morrison  (D.-La.). 

A  second  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep.  David  Henderson 
(D-N.  C.).  This  would  cut  out 
the  second  class  within-county 
increase,  the  second  and  third 
class  increase  on  mail  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations  and  the  in¬ 
crease  on  rates  of  library  books 
and  materials  and  student  books. 
It  would  add  a  half-cent  charge 
per  piece  on  other  second  class 
mail  beginning  Jan.  1,  1962  and 
again  in  Jan.  1963.  A  ll-i  cent 
increase  would  have  taken  effect 
immediately  under  the  original 
bill.  Star  routes  would  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  public  seiwice 
category. 

The  Henderson  bill  also  would 
rewrite  the  principles  of  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  by  requiring 
a  report  of  actual  costs  —  a 
total  cost  theory  rather  than  a 
review  foregone  theory. 

Rep.  Robert  J.  Corbett  (R- 
Pa.)  has  also  introduced  a 
postal  policy  bill  similar  to  the 
Henderson  bill  but  which  would 
not  exclude  the  3rd  and  4th 
class  post  offices  and  Star  Routes 
from  public  service.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  is 
supjwrting  it. 

*  *  « 

Private  .Ydvice  Only 

The  break  between  Commerce 
Secretary  Luther  Hodges  and 
the  Business  Advisory  Council 
is  being  attributed  to  “the  power 
of  the  press.”  The  Secretary 
was  persuaded  by  someone  in 
his  department  to  schedule  some 
meetings  of  the  BAC  which 
would  be  opened  to  reporters. 
This  didn’t  sit  right  with  the 
tycoons  who  have  been  serving 
as  an  ex  officio  arm  of  the  de¬ 
partment  since  the  first  FDR 
administration.  The  business 
leaders  said  they  couldn’t  keep 
the  government  informed  on  the 
nation’s  economic  picture  if  they 
were  thrown  into  a  goldfish  bowl. 

Short  Takes 


Headlines: 

Kennedy’s  Back  Secret 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 


To  Wife.  — 


WEARING  MIGHTY  THIN 
Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


Adlai’s  Off  To  Peru  After  Night  of 
Rioting.  —  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

• 

Boston  Broad  Jumps  27  Feet  For  2nd 
Time.  —  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Sunday 
Tribune. 

• 

Boy  Bom  to  Fess  Parker.  —  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Times. 

• 

Survey  Shows  How  Driving  Requires 
Car.  —  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

• 

French  Mares  Accept  Invitation  From 
U.  S.  —  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
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New  York  is  a  great  big  green 
It  sinks  an  estimated  $120, 000, 0(* 
into  the  good  earth  each  year.  Nei 
York's  gardening  guide?  The 
York  Times.  America's  biggest 
den  advertising  medium.  And  tk 
medium  for  every  businessman  hi  ^ 
of  the  color  green.  It  sells  New  Yof^ 
ers  with  the  most  advertising  .< 
serves  them  with  the  most  nea'i 


“Arborvitae,  pachysandra,  rhodo¬ 
dendron,  mulch.  Listen  to  me  rattle 
them  off  like  an  expert.  And  to  think 
— the  last  time  I  worked  the  soil  was 
when  I  grew  four  tired  radishes  back 
in  P.S.  34." 
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Editor  Vilified  for  Civic 
Reform  Wins  Courage  Award 


Sain  Woodring  of  South  Carolina 
Joins  Coveted  Lovejoy  Roll  Call 


By  Rick  Frie<lnian 

Carbondale,  III. 
On  a  mild  November  last  year, 
taiuel  Woodring  stood  in  the 
leeting  room  of  the  North  Au- 
Mta,  S.  C.  City  Hall  and 
■tened  to  an  angry  mob  in  the 
treet  work  itself  up  to  a  fever 
itch. 

With  him  were  his  wife, 
liriam,  a  police  officer  and  two 
Itiiens  who  had  remained  in- 
ide  to  protect  him. 

For  Mr.  Woodring  this  was 
the  climax  to  an  editorial  stand 
le  had  taken  in  his  weekly 
Iwrth  Auqusta  Star  backing  re- 
brms  in  the  police  department. 
Ihe  stand  had  brought  social 
ind  economic  boycott  to  him  and 
lis  wife  and  had  caused  them 
»  be  threatened  and  vilified 

The  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Award  for  Courage  in  Joumal- 
■n  was  presented  to  him  here 
Wy  16  at  the  International 
Jonference  of  Weekly  Editors. 

Mr.  Woodring  became  the 
ixth  recipient  of  the  award, 
[iven  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  Southern  Illinois 
Dniversity  in  honor  of  the  early 
■artyr  of  a  free  press. 

Supported  City  Council 

i  A  year  ago,  Mr.  Woodring, 
through  his  1,000-circulation 
weekly,  backed  a  police  depart¬ 
ment  shakeup  undertaken  by  the 
City  Council. 

They  had  accepted  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  chief  of  police, 
who  had  been  with  the  force 
35  years,  and  had  dismissed 
the  police  sergeant.  The  Star 
endorsed  the  first  because  the 
chief  was  65  and  ailing,  and 
the  seci>nd  because  the  sergeant 
had  been  involved  in  a  contro¬ 
versial  assault  case. 

There  was  a  six-weeks  lapse 
between  the  time  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  announced  the  police  chief’s 
resignation  and  the  meeting 


when  they  would  accept  it.  For 
the  first  four  weeks  there  was 
no  resentment  to  his  editorial 
•stand,  Mr.  Woodring  said  this 
week.  Then  the  City  Council  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  a 
non-resident  as  police  chief,  a 
move  which  Mr.  Woodring  en¬ 
dorsed.  Public  resentment 
mounted  quickly. 

A  group  of  citizens  prevailed 
upon  the  outgoing  chief  to 
change  his  mind.  “They  weren’t 
objecting  to  him  retiring,”  Mr. 
Woodring  claims,  “they  were  ob¬ 
jecting  to  an  outsider  taking 
over.  They  didn’t  want  to  lose 
their  preferred  treatment,  and 
to  have  a  new  man  crack  down. 
Up  until  the  new  appointment 
was  made  nobody  told  me  that 
my  stand  w’as  wrong.” 

Symbol  of  Cliange 

During  the  council  meeting  at 
which  the  new  appointment  was 
announced,  one  citizen  blamed 
Mr.  Woodring  and  suggested  the 
town  take  up  a  collection  to 
finance  the  editor’s  exit  from 
town. 

“There  was  a  ringing  round 
of  applause,”  he  recalled.  “I  was 
the  symbol  of  change,  and  it 
was  easier  to  hate  one  man  — 
me  —  than  the  entire  City 
Council.  It  was  ‘let’s  hate 
Sam.’  ” 

A  petition  signed  by  500  per¬ 
sons  objected  to  the  chief’s  resig¬ 
nation.  Merchants  were  urged 
to  drop  their  ads  from  the  Star. 
Anonymous  calls  came  into  the 
Star  by  day  and  to  the  Wood¬ 
ring  home  by  night. 

The  campaign  had  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  his  advertisers  and  he 
combatted  the  telephone  calls 
by  keeping  an  extremely  loud 
horn  by  the  phone.  When  a  call 
came  in,  he  simply  blew  the 
horn  into  the  telephone. 

The  crucial  meeting  came  in 
mid-November  when  175  persons 


packed  the  hall  and  many  others 
-stood  outside. 

.Assailant  Kesirained 

After  the  council  had  accepted 
the  retirement  of  the  chief,  dis¬ 
missed  the  sergeant,  and  .sworn 
in  the  new  chief,  chaos  followed. 
The  retired  chief  called  Mr. 
Woodring,  who  is  a  Protestant, 
an  “egg-eyed  Jew”  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  “whup  you  with  a  stick.” 
He  lunged  at  the  six-foot  one- 
inch,  245-pound  editor,  but  was 
restrained  by  some  of  the  crowd. 

The  fired  sergeant  attacked  a 
fellow  officer  who  had  been  a 
witness  at  the  assault  trial.  He 
was  pulled  away  and  escorted 
from  the  meeting  room  to  the 
.street.  Vernon  Gould,  Augusta 
( Ga. )  Herald  photographer, 
snapped  a  picture  of  the  ser¬ 
geant  as  he  was  being  re¬ 
strained,  then  was  beaten  by  the 
crowd  on  the  street,  and  had  his 
glasses  broken. 

By  now  some  80  persons  were 
outside  the  meeting  room.  “We 
hadn’t  expected  violence,”  Mr. 
Woodring  said.  “You  never  ex¬ 
pect  violence.” 

When  the  meeting  adjourned, 
everybody  cleared  out  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Woodring,  the  newly- 
appointed  police  sergeant,  and 
the  two  men  who  had  stayed 
l)ehind  to  protect  Mr.  Woodring. 

“We  could  hear  the  crowd 
outside,”  Mr.  Woodring  related. 
“It  was  like  one  of  those  scenes 
in  the  TV  westerns  —  only  we 
couldn’t  turn  off  the  set.” 

Occasionally  someone  would 
open  the  door  to  see  if  the  edi¬ 
tor  was  still  there. 

•Show  of  Bravery 

Around  11  p.m.  the  Wood- 
rings  decided  to  leave  although 
the  crowd  was  still  on  the  street. 

The  sergeant  suggested  Mr. 
Woodring  go  out  the  back  way. 
The  editor  refused.  “I  decided 
not  to  go  out  the  back  door 
because  I  had  done  nothing 
wrong,  and  I  wasn’t  going  to 
give  that  group  outside  the 
satisfaction  of  saying  I  was 
scared  —  which  I  was,”  Mr. 
Woodring  said. 

The  five  went  out  the  front 
way  with  the  sergeant  leading 
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Samuel  L.  Woodring 


the  way,  Mrs.  Woodring  next, 
then  Mr.  Woodring,  and  the  two 
lK)dyguards.  The  crowd  which 
parted  as  the  procession  moved 
the  30  feet  from  the  door  to 
the  Woodring  car,  became 
deathly  still. 

The  Woodrings  drove  away 
unmolested. 

When  he  got  home,  Sam 
Woodring  sat  down  and  wrote 
an  editorial  called  “Judgment 
Day”  in  which  he  wondered 
“what  on  earth  is  going  on  in 
our  town.” 

Police  patrolled  the  house 
that  night;  on  Thanksgiving  the 
councilman  needed  a  police  es¬ 
cort  to  come  to  the  Woodring 
home  for  dinner;  Miriam  Wood¬ 
ring  was  called  “a  dirty  cur” 
on  the  street  when  she  ran  into 
the  ousted  sergeant;  the  phone 
call?  increased;  Mr.  Woodring, 
at  different  times,  was  called 
a  “dirty  Rumanian  Jew,  a 
Yankee,  a  Communist,  and  an 
agitator.” 

Pressure  on  Advertisers 

Then  what  he  felt  but  never 
could  prove  was  organized  po¬ 
litical  pressure  started  on  his 
advertisers..  A  long-time  friend 
dropped  his  ads  in  the  Star  and 
others  followed.  Six  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  best  accounts,  amounting 
to  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
advertising  revenue,  cancelled 
out.  It  was  shortly  before  this 
that  Mr.  Woodring,  realizing 
that  he  could  no  longer  solicit 
his  own  advertising,  had  hired  a 
full-time  ad  salesman.  The  edi¬ 
tor  thought  the  paper  was  pros¬ 
perous  enough  to  afford  one. 
Then  the  boycott  started. 

But  Charles  Sanders,  the  ad 
man,  offset  the  loss  by  bringing 
in  an  equal  amount  of  new  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  next  blow  was  an  election 
in  April  in  which  the  key  issue 
was  the  police  shake-up.  A 
mayor  and  three  councilmen  op- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Courage  Award 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


posed  to  the  Woodring-backed 
candidates,  won.  The  police  chief 
and  police  court  judge  were  not 
reappointed  by  the  new  mayor, 
the  first  time  this  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  towm.  The  old  police 
chief  was  reappointed  and  then 
quickly  resigned.  The  acting 
police  chief  w'as  moved  up. 


Another  Weekly 

Then  a  local  service  club, 
which  had  many  members  op¬ 
posed  to  Mr.  Woodring’s  stand, 
brought  another  weekly  into  the 
area. 

Mr.  W’  o  o  d  r  i  n  g  said  this 
started  a  counter-boycott.  With¬ 
out  any  urging  from  him.  Star 
readers  stopped  patronizing 
merchants  who  dropped  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  paper. 

“Right  now  things  are  fairly 
calm,”  he  reported.  “The  con¬ 
troversy  increased  our  circula¬ 
tion  and  lots  of  people  have 
realized  we  weren’t  so  wrong. 
We  have  no  real  estate,  no  kids, 
and  not  much  of  a  pocketbook  to 
protect.  We  have  no  ulterior 
motives.” 


and  began  putting  out  a  throw¬ 
away. 

At  the  end  of  19.54,  with  172 
on  the  subscription  list,  he  went 
to  paid  circulation  at  $3  per 
year.  For  the  next  three  years 
he  jobbed  out  the  newspaper 
and  waited  to  “make  sure  it 
wouldn’t  fold.”  Then  he  secured 
the  down  payment  to  buy  his 
own  equipment.  He  purchased 
a  small  press,  camera  and  head¬ 
liner  for  $9,000.  With  this 
equipment  Mr.  Woodring  started 
his  own  job-printing  service,  a 
move  that  was  to  keep  him 
solvent  during  his  later  dilR- 
culties. 

In  1959,  he  won  the  South 
Carolina  Community  Service 
Award  for  his  two-year  fight 
to  abolish  secret  meetings  of  the 
North  Augusta  City  Council. 

“It’s  been  far  from  a  boring 
life,”  Mr.  Woodring  said.  “But 
life  would  have  been  much  sim¬ 
pler  if  I  were  working  for  some¬ 
one  else.  W’ould  I  trade  it? 
Probably  not.” 

He  considers  journalism  a 
proud  profession  and  summed 
up  his  difficulties  this  way: 

“If  I  knew  that  if  I  walked 
down  the  street  I  was  going  to 
be  hit  by  a  truck  I  wouldn’t 
walk  down  the  street.  But  if  I 
walked  do\\'Ti  the  street  for  a 


Excessive  Ad 
Spotting  May 
Cost  License 


Washington 

Something  less  than  excessive 
advertising  and  a  lot  more  of 
news  programming  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  the  license 
renewal  policy  which  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission 
spelled  out  this  week  for  broad¬ 
casting  stations. 

The  Commission  warned  radio 
and  television  licensees  they 
must  live  up  to  their  promises 
in  programming  if  they  want  to 
keeji  their  stations.  Following 
up  Commissioner  Newton  N. 
Minow’s  “vast  wasteland” 
speech  to  broadcasters  several 
weeks  ago,  the  Commission  de¬ 
creed  that  a  license  renewal  will 
now  be  on  a  one-year  basis 
rather  than  three. 

Indication  of  the  new  policy 
came  in  a  notice  to  station 
KORD  at  Pasco,  Wash,  which 
was  circulated  to  all  stations. 


jections,  the  station  replied  that 
it  had  increased  the  volume  of 
its  advertising  because  of  an 
“upturn  in  the  local  economy." 

'This  explanation,  the  com¬ 
mission  found,  was  “unsatisfac¬ 
tory.” 

“.A  mere  upturn  in  the  econ¬ 
omy,”  it  declared,  “is  not  license 
for  completely  throwing  aside  a 
station’s  representations  as  to 
number  of  commercial  spots, 
and  putting  on  an  excessive 
number.” 


N. 


Co-Publisher  Named 
For  Illinois  Paper 

MaTT(K)N,  Ill 
J.  M.  Klapp  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Mattoon  Journal  |  added 
Co.,  which  operates  the  Gazette  |  would 
Printing  Co.,  and  publishes  the 
Mattoon  Journal  Gazette. 
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Disparity  Noted 


The  main  issue  in  the  decision 

_ _ _ _  c*  "as  the  disparity  between  the 

Mr.  Woodnng  said  that  if  he  gooj  purpose  and  was  hit  by  a  station’s  programming  perform 

iH  «»0C!  in  >  sv  .  .y.  _ _ 1  i.1*  _ _ 


had  known  what  was  in  store 
for  him  seven  years  ago  he 
never  would  have  entered  the 
newspaper  field  after  a  success¬ 
ful  industrial  career.  A  native 
of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1949  from  Juniata  Col¬ 
lege  with  a  major  in  Pyschology. 
He  then  took  a  year  of  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  Industrial  psy- 


truck  I  wouldn’t  be  sorry  I  had 
walked  down  the  street.” 


City  Editor  Switch 
Made  in  Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 
Hal  Metzger  Jr.,  city  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  the 


ance  and  the  programming  rep¬ 
resentations  it  had  made  to  the 
FCC  when  applying  for  its  con¬ 
struction  pennit. 

In  its  application,  KORD,  an 
.AM  radio  station,  stated  that  it 
proposed  to  divide  its  broadcast 
time  according  to  the  following 
ratio:  local  live  programming, 
6  percent;  entertainment, 


J.  M.  Klapp 
Mr.  Klapp,  who  has  been  1 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
United  Air  Lines,  is  the  son  of 


chologj’  at  the  Pennsylvania  P^st  two  years,  has  resigned  his  percent;  religious,  five-tenths  of  the  late  T.  L.  J.  Klapp  Jr.,  of  the 


State  University,  after  which  Post  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
he  went  to  work  at  the  Du  Pont  Joseph  H.  Dressman,  former 
Savannah  River  Atomic  Energy  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 


plant. 

He  trained  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  until  1954.  When  the 
construction  phase  of  the  plant 
was  over  his  job  was  completed. 
The  Woodrings  decided  to  stay 
in  the  South,  and  in  North  Au¬ 
gusta,  which  they  had  grown  to 
like.  The  town  was  to  mushroom 
from  the  3,00<J  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  1951  to  over  10,000. 


defunct  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Mr.  Metzger,  who  joined  the 
Enquirer  in  1934,  gave  no 


1  percent;  agriculture,  2  per¬ 
cent;  educational,  five-tenths  of 

1  percent;  news,  6  percent; 
talks,  5  percent;  miscellaneous, 

2  percent. 

Its  1960  renewal  application. 


explanation  for  his  resignation  however,  showed  broad  devia- 


and  said  he  had  no  immediate 
plans. 

Mr.  Dressman  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1927  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Cincinnati 
Poet. 


Ill  24'  Coiiimunitiets 


U  here  Others  Failed 

Mr.  W’oodring,  for  reasons  he 
claims  to  never  really  have  un¬ 
derstood,  always  wanted  to  be 
a  newspaperman. 

Three  men  had  started  a 
newspaper  in  North  Augusta 
which  folded  in  six  weeks.  Mr. 

Woodring  Iwught  the  name  and 
stock  for  $1,000  and  became  the 
fifth  one  to  try'  to  publish  a 
successful  paper  in  the  town. 

He  contracted  to  have  the  pajier  Conejo  and  Simi 
printed  in  a  photo-offset  plant  Ventura  County. 


Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

The  Van  S’uys  News  and 
Green  Sheet,  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary,  has  added 
five  communities  to  its  circula¬ 
tion  area.  They  are  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Valley  Plaza,  Studio  City, 
Toluca  Lake  and  Sun  Valley. 
The  paper,  published  four  times 
a  week,  now  is  delivered  in  24 
communities  in  San  Fernando 
Valley  in  Los  Angeles  County; 

Valleys  in 


tions  from  this  pattern.  No  time 
had  been  devoted  to  local  live, 
educational  o  r  miscellaneous 
programming.  Its  entertainment 
ratio  had  been  87.5  percent; 
news,  11.3  percent;  religious, 
six-tenths  of  1  jiercent;  agri¬ 
culture,  six-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Instead  of  the  700  commer¬ 
cial  spot  announcements  it  had 
proposed  for  an  84-hour  broad¬ 
cast  week,  it  u.sed  1,631  “spots” 
in  a  week  that  was  only  slightly 
longer. 


Allen-Klapp  Co.  of  Chicago, 
newspaper  representatives.  He 
succeeds  William  B.  Hamel,  who 
died  May  23. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Hamel  has 
been  elected  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  Ed 
Cummings  was  nametl  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  William  B. 
Hamel  Jr.  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary. 

Mr.  Klapp  and  Mrs.  Hamel 
also  were  named  co-publishers 
of  the  Journal-Gazette. 


Knock  or  BookI? 


‘.SeriuUK  Questiuiia' 


This,  said  the  Commissioners, 
“raised  serious  questions  at  to 
excessive  programming  inter¬ 
ruption  and  excessive  amount 
of  advertising  material  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  programming 
material.” 

Replying  to  commission  ob- 


PoRTi.,.\Ni>,  Me. 

A  Portland  Evening  Express 
reporter,  William  H.  Williamson, 
didn’t  know  whether  to  smile  or 
snarl  when  he  interviewed  a 
Maine  summer  theater  owner 
who  wanted  to  sell  his  play* 
hou.se.  The  rea.son:  Robert  M. 
Currier,  owner  of  Kennebunk- 
jxirt  Playhouse,  said  he  wanted 
to  sell,  “To  get  out  of  this  insane 
village.”  The  story  was  a 
national  item,  but  Williamson 
lives  in  the  village,  too. 
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N.Y.  Publishers  Call  Time’s  View  Distorted 


Some  of  the  publishers  of  New 
York  City  newspapers  question 
the  accuracy  and  doubt  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  Time  magazine’s 
analysis  of  the  metropolitan 
newspat>er  situation  in  its  July 
U  issue. 

“Too  Many  Is  Not  Enough” 
mas  the  heading  for  the  report 
which  said:  “Two  of  New  York’s 
four  morning  pajrers  and  all 
three  of  its  evening  papers  are 
lighting  for  their  liv’es.” 

Newspajier  Broker  Vincent  J. 
Manno  was  quoted:  “If  you 
adde<l  till  seven  together  you 
wouldn’t  come  out  with  a  net 
profit  of  $2,000,000  a  year.” 

Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  w’as  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing:  “Within  10  years  there’s 
bound  to  Ire  a  different  lineup.” 

Mr.  Manno  told  E&P  he  had 
not  been  misquoted. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  was  in  Europe 
and  his  office  said  there  w’ould 
be  no  comment  on  Time’s  arti¬ 
cle. 

’Typical  Hatrlicl  Job' 

Invited  to  give  their  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  Time  piece,  which 
harped  on  allegt'd  deficiencies  in 
wveral  of  the  dailies,  other  pub¬ 
lishers  responded  with  sugges¬ 
tions  that  Time  take  a  look  at 
the  mote  in  its  own  eyes. 

“A  typical  Time  hatchet  job; 
inaccurate,  quotes  out  of  con¬ 
text,  etc.  etc.,”  said  John  Hay 
Whitney,  publisher  of  the  Neiv 
York  Herald  Trihune, 

Time  .said  “the  Trib  has  slid 
steadily  through  the  years  into 
a  kind  of  newspaper  no  man’s 
land  —  a  journey  accelerated  to 
some  degree  by  four  successive 
changes  of  command  and  a  pro¬ 
liferation  of  editors.” 

“Today,”  said  Time,  while 


acknowledging  that  the  Herald 
Tribune  was  “trying  to  find  a 
level  of  its  own”  in  competition 
with  the  Times,  “the  Trib  is  out 
of  the  running.” 

Who’s  Sick? 

Speaking  for  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  of  the  Scripps  Howard 
group.  Jack  R.  Howard  said 
Time’s  piece  would  make  one 
think  the  newspaper  business 
is  as  sick  as  the  magazine  busi¬ 
ness. 

“With  its  customary  non¬ 
chalant  disregard  for  facts,” 
said  Mr.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
“Time  has  fired  a  blast  but  the 
gun  was  loaded  with  birdseed. 

I  see  no  point  in  hastily  firing 
a  similar  charge  in  reply.  The 
new'spapers  can  and,  I  am  sure, 
will  answer  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  figures. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  nearly 
2*4  million  copies  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
which  are  sold  each  week  in  the 
26-county  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York  City  —  as  compared 
to  the  less  than  300,000  copies 
of  Mr.  Luce’s  magazine  sold 
weekly  in  the  same  area  —  sug¬ 
gest  that  our  readers  know 
what  Time  it  is.” 

In  Time’s  view,  the  three  eve¬ 
ning  papers  share  a  common 
deficiency:  news.  All  three,  the 
magazine  said,  insist  that  they 
are  now  making  money,  but  they 
offer  no  proof. 

OlTrrti  Proof  of  Prttlil 

Charles  L.  Gould,  assistant 
l>ublisher  of  Hearst’s  Journal 
American,  came  back  at  this 
remark  with  a  statement  it 
would  be  pleased  to  provide 
audited  proof  that  its  1060  earn¬ 
ings  were  at  least  double  what 


Time  said  the  Times  had  earned 
($350,000). 

The  full  reply  by  Mr.  Gould 
touched  on  the  whole  Time  arti¬ 
cle,  as  follows: 

“Time  magazine  took  a  lofty 
look  at  New  York  newspapers 
and  came  up  with  an  article 
that  was  liberally  sprinkled  with 
half-truths,  editorial  bias,  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  and  a  few  honest 
mistakes. 

“The  magazine  looked  down 
its  editorial  nose  at  the  ‘decol¬ 
lete  pictures’  and  ‘trivia’  pub¬ 
lished  by  New  York’s  evening 
newspapers.  Yet,  the  same  issue 
of  Time  pictured  Margaret 
Tynes  as  a  ‘cannibalistic  sex 
kitten’  and  poked  at  the  per- 
.sonal  privacy  of  ‘Sweden’s 
Iwuncy  Princess  Brigetta’  in 
picturing  her  taking  ‘umbrage 
liehind  a  lieach  blanket.’ 

“Time’s  current  issue  also 
dutifully  commented  on  George 
Jessel’s  paternity  suit,  recorded 
the  birth  of  a  baby  girl  to 
‘Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  supercharge<l 
Negro  entertainer,  and  May 
Britt,  Swedish-liom  cinema- 
actress’  and  published  a  deep 
cleavage  picture  of  one  of  the 
girls  at  the  ‘Hoffa  hi-jinx.’ 

“.As  part  of  its  serious  cover¬ 
age  of  ‘World  News,’  Time  used 
pictures  and  quotes  from  Hedda 
Hopper,  Daily  News  columnist, 
and  from  Elsa  Maxwell,  a  regu¬ 
lar  contributor  to  the  Joumal- 
•American. 

“This  particular  issue  of 
Time  magazine  carried  22,040 
lines  of  news,  pictures,  cartoons 
and  features.  The  Journal- 
American  of  the  same  day  car¬ 
ried  44,812  lines.  More  than 
twice  the  total  ‘news’  space. 
.And  lest  anyone  be  in  doubt,  the 
J-.A  devoted  more  actual  space 
to  news  of  substance  and  im- 


jwrtance  on  this  single  day  than 
Time  did  in  its  weekly  issue. 

“The  editors  of  Time  made  a 
sneering  reference  to  the  ‘col¬ 
umnists  by  the  dozen,  and  other 
trivia’  that  appear  in  New 
York’s  evening  newspapers. 
They  failed  to  note  that  num- 
l)er^  among  those  columnists 
are  some  of  the  most  respected 
in  the  publishing  profession. 

.Numerous  Grusades 

“Time’s  editors  also  carefully 
refrained  from  any  reference  to 
the  numerous  crusades  that  the 
Journal-American  has  success¬ 
fully  waged  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  Crusades  that  have  helped 
to  obtain  more  money  for 
schools,  teachers,  policemen  and 
firemen.  Crusades  that  have 
flushed  out  graft  and  corrup¬ 
tion  and  helped  to  kill  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes.  Crusades 
that  have  won  tlozens  of  acco¬ 
lades,  citations  and  awards  from 
social,  civic,  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional  and  political  groups. 

“.Although  Time  has  sported 
a  bright  crimson  border  on  its 
cover  for  many  years,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  article  took  a  snide 
jibe  at  the  red  banner  that  has 
lieen  the  identifying  badge  of 
this  newspaper  for  more  years 
than  Time  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

“The  article  questions  whether 
any  of  New  York’s  evening 
newspapers  are  making  money. 
We  can  speak  only  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal-American  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  provide  audited  proof 
that  our  1960  earnings  were  at 
least  lOOVf  greater  than  those 
quoted  for  the  New  York  Times. 

“We  do  not  want  to  mislead 
anyone  with  this  testament  to 
our  tenuous  prosperity.  All  is 
(ContiNued  on  page  49) 
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SHARPEN  PENCILS!— Sidney  R. 
Cook,  treasurer,  smiles  as  he  says 
that  to  a  9roup  of  accountants 
arriving  in  court  to  inspect  the 
books  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  Co.  Hearing  of  testi- 
iiwny  in  minority  stockholder  suits 
was  interrupted  this  week  while 
examination  of  books  was  made. 
In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are: 
Max  Sheiman  of  Glickman  and 
Glickman,  accountants  for  S.  I. 
Nawhouse  interests;  Atty.  James 
R.  Crowe,  Springfield  Newspapers; 
Thomas  F.  Kyle,  Peter  G.  Isaacs, 
Ifving  H.  Witt  and  Richard  E. 
Luhmann  of  Price  Waterhouse  4 
Co.;  Mr.  Cook;  Atty.  James  F. 
Eg*",  of  counsel  for  Mr.  New- 
house;  and  Bernard  M.  Crosby, 
•ssistant  treasurer  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Co. 
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‘DILEMMA  OF  FREE  SOCIETY' 


Press  Involvement 
In  Labor  Disputes 


stores  who  read  it  in  the  Star  Mr.  Fanning  tossed  this  ch*l- 
had  no  reason  to  believe  it  was  lenpe  to  newspapers: 


anything  but  a  communication 
from  the  union  containing  a 
threat  of  economic  reprisal. 

Mr.  Fanning  subscribed  to 
this  general  view  in  signing  the 
Board’s  decision. 


How  the  press  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  and  affects  labor- 
management  disputes  it  covers 
as  news  was  outlined  recently 
by  a  government  official  at  a 
Southern  Newspaper  Execu¬ 
tives’  Clinic. 

John  H.  Fanning,  a  member 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  said  such  problems  “pre¬ 
sent  one  dilemma  of  a  free  so¬ 
ciety,  the  problem  of  reconciling 
the  right  of  free  speech  with 
certain  others  which  also  de¬ 
serve  protection.’’ 

He  gave  three  examples  of 
press  intrusion  into  labor-man¬ 
agement  controversies,  and  one 
alleged  intrusion. 

•  In  one  case  recently  before 
the  Board,  the  petitioning  union 
filed  objections  to  an  election  on 
the  ground  that  the  day  before 
it  was  scheduled  an  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper  threatening  employees 
with  loss  of  jobs  if  they  voted 
for  the  petitioner. 

Investigation  showed  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  had  first  ap¬ 
proached  the  company’s  vice- 
president,  pointing  out  that  a 
similar  advertisement  had  ap¬ 
peared  several  years  before  in 
connection  with  another  firm. 
The  publisher  said  he  would  try 
to  interest  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  in  sponsoring  the  ad¬ 
vertisement;  the  company  of¬ 
ficial  neither  approved  or  disap¬ 
proved.  When  the  chamber  of 
commerce  displayed  no  interest 
in  the  ad,  the  publisher  inserted 
it  himself,  free  of  charge — os¬ 
tensibly  sponsored  by  “local 
businessmen.” 

The  Board  found  that  the 
threat  of  job  loss  contained  in 
the  advertisement  constituted 
sufficient  grounds  for  setting 
aside  the  election,  even  though 
the  employer  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  it. 


ployer  was  held  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  an  unfair  labor  practice 
by  inserting  a  classified  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  daily  newspaper, 
indicating  that  he  would  con¬ 
vert  his  trucking  operations  to 
an  owmer-operator  system  rather 
than  recognize  the  union. 

•  The  fourth  case,  which  the 
Board  has  just  decided,  involves 
a  news  article  alleged  to  have 
figured  in  a  possible  unfair  labor 
practice. 

A  labor  reporter  of  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  paper  became  aware  of 
the  possibility  that  a  union  was 
planning  to  picket  certain  de¬ 
partment  stores.  According  to 
the  trial  examiner,  “Such  intel¬ 
ligence  had  obvious  news  po¬ 
tentiality”  and  the  reporter  con¬ 
tacted  the  business  agent  of  the 
union,  who,  it  was  alleged,  co¬ 
operated  fully  in  disclosing  a 
plan  for  picketing.  An  article 
appeared  in  the  paper,  under 
the  reporter’s  byline,  captioned 
‘Pickets  to  Protest  Sale  of  Fur¬ 
niture  from  Afar.” 


Storv  Wasn't  a  “Plant’ 


Voice  of  Autlioritv 


•  In  another  case,  there  was 
considerable  fear  in  a  com¬ 
munity  that  if  the  union  won 
an  election,  the  employer  would 
leave  town.  Editorials  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  appeared  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  and  advertisements  of 
similar  tenor  were  sponsored  by 
local  citizens. 


‘It  is  easy  for  us  in  Wash- 
ington,  dealing  as  we  do  eadi 
day  with  intricate  problems  of 
statutory  construction  and  in¬ 
terpretation,  to  lose  pers|)ectivt 
and  forget  that  terms  such  as 
‘secondary  Iwycott,’  ‘contract 
bar,’  and  ‘craft  severance’- 


Mr.  Fanning  said  he  wasn’t  us  routine — are  in  reality  liighly 
suggesting  that  newspapers  stop  specialized,  and  have  but  vaguely 
freely  expressing  themselves  on  defined  meanings  to  tho.se  out- 
matters  which  are  of  concern  to  side  the  labor  field.  It  is  withia 
them  and  to  the  community.  The  the  particular  capability  of  the 
parties  involved,  he  added,  may  newspaper  to  bring  these  im- 
look  for  guidance  “to  any  voice  portant  concepts  to  the  public’s 
that  speaks  with  authority —  attention,  and  in  so  doing,  to 
and,  ne^less  to  say,  the  editorial  render  the  work  of  our  agency 
page  is  such  a  voice.”  more  susceptible  to  public  unde^ 

It  is  here,  he  continued,  that  standing.” 
a  newspaper  through  informed  • 

reporting  and  responsible  edito¬ 
rial  statements  could  best  “dis¬ 
charge  that  public  responsibility 
which  all  communication  media 
have.  It  is  at  this  time  you  can 
do  much  to  help  preserve  the 


One  of  the  questions  l)efore  the 
Board  was  whether  the  article 
is  attributable  to  the  union,  and 
whether  by  the  article’s  appear¬ 
ance  the  union  had  unlawfully 
threatened  to  picket  or  take  re¬ 
prisals  against  the  offending 
stores. 


A  majority  of  the  Board 
found  that  such  conduct  created 
a  general  atmosphere  of  fear 
and  confusion,  precluding  the 
holding  of  a  free  election.  The 
election  was  set  aside. 

•  In  the  third  case,  an  em- 


The  Board,  while  finding  the 
union  guilty  of  unfair  coercion 
in  its  picketing,  did  not  agree 
with  Examiner  Ramey  Dono¬ 
van’s  conclusion  that  the  story 
by  Edward  Schaefer  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  was  a  “plant” 
by  the  union. 

The  examiner  took  this  view: 
“In  a  sense,  any  news  account, 
unless  its  contents  have  been 
gleaned  against  the  will  of  the 
party  or  parties  involved  or 
without  their  knowledge,  is  a 
‘plant’  if  by  the  term  we  mean, 
as  here  used,  that  the  party 
involved  has  cooperated  with 
the  reporter  in  furnishing  the 
contents  of  the  story.” 

It  was  thus  found  that 
through  the  union  agent’s  co¬ 
operation  with  the  reporter  the 
story  was  attributable  to  the 
union  and  it  was  a  measure  of 
coercion  against  the  stores. 

But  the  Board  pointed  out 
that  the  story  did  not  list  any 
of  the  stores  to  be  picketed;  on 
its  face  it  was  a  straight  news 
article  and  the  owners  of  the 


Preprint  Sales 
‘Wedding’  Off 

A  proposed  “wedding”  be- 


laboratory  conditions  which  the  tween  Preprint  &  Publishing 
Board  tries  to  achieve  in  all  Service,  Inc.  and  three  newg- 
election  cases,  and  I  appeal  to  paper  representative  firms,  an- 
you  to  bear  in  mind  the  in-  nounced  in  April,  is  off. 
fluence  that  your  efforts  may  Bruce  H.  Logan,  vicepresi- 
have  in  this  sensitive  area  of  dent  and  general  manager,  said 
labor  management  relations.”  the  termination  was  with  th* 
He  added  that  the  Board  could  common  con^nt  of  the  reprfr 
hardly  anticipate  that  news-  sentatives— Moisey,  Reg^  i 
papers  and  editors  would  police  Schmitt,  The  Branham  Corn- 
advertisements  for  possible  un-  Agency,  Inc. 

fair  labor  practices.  These  three  firms  have  formed 

„  „  •  .  j  Preprint  Development,  Inc.,  to 

Mr.  Fanning  pointed  out  that  Hj.pj  UerheH  Moloney 

newspapers  through  their  news  president;  Frank  Staple- 

and  editorial  pages  may  bring  Branham,  is  vicepr«i- 

tefore  the  public  certain  inequi-  pi^ke  Lochridge,  of 

table  conditions  which  in  their  secretary.  Mr.  Loch- 

opinion  exist,  and  in  ^me  case  explained  it  was  thought 

unfair  labor  practice  charges  or  ‘^seWing  of  new.spaper 

even  revisions  may  result.  These  reserved  for 

newspapers,  according  to  Mr  ^^e  field.” 

Fanning,  represent  “a  kind  of 
conscience  of  the  community.” 


To  Public's  Allentioii 


He  cited  the  Akron  (Ohio) 


At  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Logan 
and  the  three  officers  of  the 
new  corporation  this  week,  Mr. 
Logan  said  he  agreed  that  sell¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  should  be 


Beacon  Journal  as  a  recent  ex-  handled  by  representatives  and 
ample  of  the  above  in  a  case  that  he  would  confine  activitie* 
now  pending  before  the  District  of  Preprint  &  Publishing  Serv- 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  ice  to  selling  full-color  preprint 
The  Beacon  Journal  featured  a  rolls  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
labor  dispute  in  its  city,  and  for  distribution  with  newspa- 
when  charges  were  filed  before  pers. 
the  Board,  the  Akron  newspaper  Mr.  Logan’s  firm,  a  subsidi- 
headlined  the  news  on  its  front  ary  of  Intaglio  Service  Corp. 
page,  stating  that  the  case  was  represents  gravure  sources  for 
“first  brought  to  light  by  the  printing  the  rolls. 

Beacon  Journal.”  This  clipping  • 

was  made  part  of  the  record  of  „  _  , 

the  Board  proceedings.  Shortly  Lailgelaail  Uies 

after  this  the  case  attracted  the  PAWS 

attention  of  the  Select  Senate  Gerard  Langelaan,  Paris  cor 
Committee  on  Improper  Ac-  respondent  for  E&P  for  many 
tivities  in  the  Labor  Manage-  years,  died  July  19.  He  wM 
ment  Field,  and  was  considered  trea.surer  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
by  Congress  in  its  1959  statu-  can  Press  Association  of  Paris, 
tory  revisions  of  secondary  boy-  He  first  liecame  associated  with 
cott  law.  Portions  of  the  Beacon  E&P  in  19‘26  when  he  was  a 
Journal  editorial  on  the  case  special  commissioner  for  tlw 
were  read  into  the  Congressional  Press  Congress  of  the  World  in 
Record  during  debate  on  the  which  the  late  James  Wright 
amendments.  Brown  was  active. 
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Editor  Puts  the  Bang  Back  into  the  ‘Fourth’ 


Birmingham 
An  Alabama  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor’s  memories  of  a  boyhood 
escapade  nearly  half  a  century 
tgo  led  this  year  to  a  big  and 
colorful  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tion.  More  than  .'>0,000  persons 
were  on  hand  for  the  occasion. 

The  editor’s  adventure  as  a 
barefoot  lioy  took  place  on  an 
Independence  Day  in  the  little 
South  Alabama  town  of  Ramer. 
’This  year’s  July  4th  celebration 
explodeil  like  a  firecracker  in 
Birmingham,  where  Vincent 
Townsend  now  is  editor  of  the 


News,  a  Newhouse  newspaper. 

The  two  Independence  Days 
Iiecame  connected  when  Mr. 
Townsend,  the  editor,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  on  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon  several  weeks 
ago  and  let  his  mind  drift  back 
to  other  times  and  other  places. 
Suddenly  he  was  a  lx)y  again, 
■standing  beside  the  train  that 
had  brought  him  from  his  home 
in  Tampa,  Fla.,  waiting  for  his 
cousin  to  pick  him  up  in  his 
grandfather’s  buggy’. 

Now  he  was  in  the  buggy’, 
rattling  tow’ard  the  sound  of  a 
{Continued  on  ixiye  56) 


One-armed  fiddler  was  a  bi9  hit  at  the  Fourth  of  July  music  festival. 


Beautiful  girls  represented  military  units  of  the  area.  Diana  Jones,  center, 
was  Miss  Independence.  Starring  with  her  ware  Cheryl  Robbins  and 


Mary  Ann  Crouch. 


And  a  small  boy  (unidentified)  vied  for  attention  on  the  bandstand. 


I  editor  at 
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NEWS  on  Sunday: 
Heresy  in  Britain? 


Bv  Clarence  Borthwick 
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MIRROR  ON  THE  WALL— While 
some  photographers  snapped  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  fairest  of  them  all  in 
the  Miss  Universe  competition 
from  the  usual  vantage  points, 
John  Pineda  of  the  Miami  Herald 
was  .  .  . 


Professor  Bok 


In  Trust  Case 


BEHIND  THE  MIRROR,  a  two- 
way  job,  for  two  hours,  shooting 
two  rolls  of  candid  pictures,  sudi 
as  Peggy  deFreitas  flouncing  hor 
hair  with  cool  analytical  start. 


Better  Journalism 
In  India’s  Program 

Hv  Richard  ('rilch field 


JOURNALISM  STUDENTS  from  the  University  of  Naqpur  interview 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  on  the  terrace  of  his  residence  in  New  Delhi.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  just  expressed  his  surprise  in  discoverin9  three  9irls 
in  the  9roup.  As  this  picture  was  snapped,  the  Muslim  youth  in  loft 
fore9round  was  askin9,  "Why,  don't  you  think  women  have  a  place  in 
journalism?"  Mr.  Nehru  replied:  "Yes,  if  they  have  the  intelli9ence 
and  wit.  Why  not?"  (The  writer  of  the  accompanin9  article,  now  on  the 
journalism  faculty  at  Na9pur,  is  seated  in  the  second  row,  second  from 
the  loft.) 


New  Delhi 

Nolxxly  now  denies  that  India 
must  provide  far  lietter  train- 
uyr  for  the  youngsters  who  will 
one  day  l)e  writing  the  nation’s 
newspapers;  the  president  of 
the  Indian  editors’  conference 
recently  .said  as  much  and  pre¬ 
dicted  the  annual  intake  into 
the  profession  would  reach  400 
or  500  in  a  few  years. 

What  has  Ireen  less  certain  is 
the  pace,  timing  and  tone  of 
training;  what  kind  of  training 
editors  can  be  pinned  down  to 
accept  and  so  utilize.  There  is 
a  fear  of  adding  to  the  large 
numbers  of  India’s  educated  un¬ 
employed  if  classes  are  too  siza¬ 
ble. 

.\s  India’s  (xilitical  democracy 
gains  in  .strength  and  the  news¬ 
paper-reading  habit  filters  down 
from  the  iwlitical  and  commer¬ 
cial  elite  to  clerks  and  factory 
workers,  the  next  decade  may 
see  expansion  so  vast  that  by 
1970  there  will  be  hardly  any¬ 
body  completely  out  of  touch 
with  newspapers  in  India. 

.■iOO  New  Papers 

Five  hundred  new  newspa¬ 
pers  were  registered  with  the 
central  government  during  the 
past  year.  While  some  of  these 
are  thinly-disguised  speculation 
sheets,  the  majority  will  be  bona 
fide  purveyors  of  news. 

Most  of  these  newspapers  will 
be  staffed  by  amateurs,  who, 
finding  the  big  city  English- 
language  dailies  too  British- 
oriented  for  their  independent 
tastes,  will  tend  to  flavor  their 
vernacular  papers  with  less  re¬ 
straint  and  more  sensation. 

While  journalism  education  is 
given  encouragement  in  the 
Third  Five  Year  Plan,  there 
are  no  specific  proposals  as 
such.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  a  relatively  new  phenome¬ 
non  is  sweeping  India’s  major 
universities  —  the  Department 
of  Journalism. 

Six  universities  —  Punjab, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Mysore,  Nag¬ 
pur  and  Osmania — offer  courses 
in  journalism.  All  but  one  are 
post-graduate  and  award  a  di¬ 
ploma  after  a  year  or  two  of 
study.  Many  are  flirting  with 
schemes  to  award  master’s  de- 
gi'ees,  but  none  has  been  willing 
to  take  the  academic  plunge  as 
yet. 

Six  more  —  Aligahr,  Bombay, 
Jabalpur,  Poona,  Agra  and 
Delhi  —  expect  to  start  grad¬ 


uate  departments  within  the 
next  two  years. 

Practically  all  of  the  courses 
are  American-flavored,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  repcurting,  editing, 
advertising,  press  lav.’S,  news¬ 
paper  management  and  broad¬ 
casting.  Full-time  faculty  mem- 
t)ers  are  usually  Indian  holders 
of  journalism  degrees  from  such 
U.  S.  -schools  as  Missouri,  North¬ 
western,  Columbia  and  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  text 
liooks  are  American-published, 
with  MacDougal’s  Interjrretive 
Reporting  and  Bastian  and 
Case’s  Editing  the  Day's  News, 
most  widely  used.  Since  the 
books  have  a  large  measure  of 
irrelevance  to  the  Indian  jwliti- 
cal  and  social  scene,  several  re- 
jwrting  and  editing  texts  are 
now  being  hurriedly  written  for 
a  more  indigenous  approach. 

On-lhe-Jub  TraininK 

Senior  newspapermen  fre¬ 
quently  serv'e  as  guest  lecturers 
or  part-time  staffers,  including 
some  of  India’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  journalists.  At  almost 
all  of  the  schools  students  un¬ 
dergo  some  on-the-job  training 
with  local  newspapers.  Many  of 
the  provincial  departments  send 
their  top  students  to  one  of  the 
major  national  dailies  for  a 
three-month  internship  after 
graduation. 

Enrollment  ranges  from  less 
than  a  dozen  at  the  newer 
schools  to  87  at  Punjab  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  Delhi.  The  in¬ 
struction  is  invariably  in  Eng¬ 
lish  since  it  is  so  far  the  only 
common  language  of  students 
from  India’s  14  different  lingual 
states.  A  journalism  course  in 
Hindi,  the  official  national  lan¬ 
guage,  will  be  offered  for  the 
first  time  next  year. 

The  level  of  training  is  high 
—  perhaps  too  high,  in  the  sense 
that  many  of  the  graduates  set 
their  sights  on  the  national 
English  dailies  instead  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  vernacular  press  where 
they  are  most  needed.  Their 
motives  are  not  only  ambitious 
but  economic;  the  provincial  pa¬ 
pers  pay  around  Rs.  100  per 
month  to  a  beginner  while  sala¬ 
ries  on  the  major  city  newspa- 
l)ers  start  at  more  than  twice 
or  three  times  that  amount.  (A 
rupee  is  21  cents.) 

But  to  an  American  who  re¬ 
cently  completed  his  first  year 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  one  of 


the  departments,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nagpur  in  central 
India,  professional  journalism 
education  in  India  has  a  promis¬ 
ing  future. 

Modern  Building 

The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  Nagpur  typifies  the  spirit 
of  the  new  schools.  From  its 
ultra-modem  new  building  in 
the  city’s  park-like  Civil  Lines, 
students  go  forth  daily  into  the 
hum  and  surge  of  Indian  city 
life,  covering  everything  from 
Rotar>'  Club  teas  to  political 
riots. 

Enrollment  is  held  down  to 
20  students  to  insure  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  a  fair  opportunity  of 
employment.  They  spend  nine 
months  —  from  the  torrential 
monsoon  rains  of  July  to  the 
start  of  the  summer  furnace 
heat  in  March,  attending  lec¬ 
turers,  going  out  on  reporting 
assignments,  working  after¬ 
noons  in  one  of  the  city’s  four 
dailies  or  publishing  the  De¬ 
partment’s  bi-weekly  newspaper 
and  quarterly  magazine. 

Students  come  from  all  over 
India  and  usually  there  are  one 
or  two  from  a  former  British 
colony  in  Africa  or  a  Nepalese. 
Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians, 
Jains,  Parsis  and  Sikhs  merge 
their  varying  cultural  back¬ 
grounds  as  they  work  together 
in  putting  out  a  paper.  The  stu¬ 
dents  range  over  the  political 
spectrum  as  well,  including  two 
pro-Communists  or  “progres¬ 
sives,”  as  they  prefer  to  call 
themselves,  in  this  year’s  class. 


Sometimes  the  political  dis¬ 
cussions  get  heated  but  the 
students  feel  a  quasi-profes¬ 
sional  camaraderie  which  helps 
them  bridge  their  differences. 
Recently,  one  youth  was  as¬ 
signed  by  a  local  paper  to  cover 
a  political  rally  which  unex- 
|)ectantly  became  a  violent  anti- 
government  demonstration. 
Tear-gassed  and  struck  by 
lathis  in  a  ixjlice  charge,  the 
dazed  student  had  just  made  his 
way  to  safety  on  a  rooftop  when 
someone  shouted  his  name  from 
the  mob  below.  It  was  a  fellow 
classmate,  leading  a  mob  of  200 
men  in  a  stoning  attack  on  the 
police  wagons.  The  other  de¬ 
murred  and  the  students  had 
barely  greeted  each  other  when 
the  one  in  the  street  was  swept 
along  in  the  crowd. 

('.omniuniMm'!*  Appeal 

The  two  pro-Communist  stu¬ 
dents  are  among  the  most  ar¬ 
ticulate  and  active  in  the  class. 
One  is  rich  and  the  other  poor, 
but  Communism’s  greatest  ap¬ 
peal  to  both  is  not  ideological 
but  technical.  They  are  impa¬ 
tient  with  India’s  pace  of  eco¬ 
nomical  development,  and  want 
a  forced  acceleration,  distress¬ 
ingly  callous  concerning  the 
moral  cost  involved. 

One  of  them  made  Commu¬ 
nism’s  appeal  to  him  clear  at 
a  cocktail  party  (where  English 
scotch  and  Winstons  were 
served)  given  the  University 
of  Nagpur  students  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Embassy  while  on  a  tour 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Efficiency  with  Flexibility 
Points  Way  to  Auto  Ads 


on  the  threshold  of  their  great¬ 
est  era  as  a  national  advertising 
medium.  Each  one  of  you  .should 
be  in  a  position  to  parlay  this 
into  increased  advertising  pro¬ 
ductivity  for  us  and  increased 
revenue  and  profits  for  you. 


Ford  Spokesman 
To  Field  Day  for 

“There  is  no  medium  that  is 
as  capable  of  adapting  itself  to 
an  advertiser’s  particular  mar¬ 
keting  requirements  as  news¬ 
papers.” 

On  that  premise,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  is  projecting 
expenditures  for  new  car  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  and  1962  that 
may  exceed  previous  records. 

Last  year  the  company  in¬ 
vested  $.5,348,808  in  newspapers 
to  promote  the  sale  of  Ford  cars. 

This  year  Ford  Division  new 
car  expenditures  in  newspapers 
will  be  at  a  four-year  peak. 
Expenditures  in  May  and  June 
were  greater  than  those  during 
the  entire  first  half  of  1960  and 
three  times  the  amount  invested 
in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1959. 

In  Spite  of  Inefficiencies 

But — and  this  is  the  point  that 
John  R.  Bowers,  car  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ford  Division, 
stressed  in  his  talk  to  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  meeting  at  Detroit 
a  w’eek  ago — 

“This  is  our  way  of  utilizing 
the  flexibility  of  your  medium  to 
meet  our  own  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  product  and  market  situa¬ 
tion — in  spite  of  the  inefficiencies 
we  see  in  it. 

“Newspapers  have  always 
played  a  major  role  in  the 
marketing  of  Ford  cars.  I’m  sure 
they  always  will.  Just  how  im¬ 
portant  a  future  role  is  largely 
up  to  you.” 

Mr.  Bowers  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  Ford’s  view  of  news¬ 
paper  with,  first,  a  discussion  of 
the  developing  trend  of  regional 
popularity  of  car  models,  as 
compared  to  10  years  ago  when 
buyers  in  every  local  market  had 
little  choice  and  reacted  rela¬ 
tively  the  same.  There  is  no 
“normal”  market  any  more  for 
automobiles. 

Next,  Mr.  Bowsers  ran  through 
the  car  advertiser’s  needs  for 
efficiency  of  media.  “There  is  no 
place  for  the  ‘ad  game’  in  today’s 
automotive  market.  There  is  no 
place  for  waste  in  advertising.” 

Magazines  Have  (Jianged 

Speaking  of  the  new'spapers’ 
competitors  for  advertising,  the 
Ford  executive  told  how  maga- 


Puts  Up  Signs 
Newspapers 

zine  and  television  are  adapting 
themselves  to  flexibility.  He 
said,  in  this  respect: 

“The  magazine  medium  we 
know  today  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  we  knew  just 
five  years  ago.  Considerable 
flexibility  of  market  coverage 
has  been  added  by  the  new  avail¬ 
ability  of  w’hat  amounts  to  local 
editions  of  many  national  maga¬ 
zines.  There  is  new  flexibility 
of  timing,  too — with  closing 
dates  in  some  magazines  reduced 
as  much  as  75  per  cent  during 
the  past  ten  years.  It  is  now 
possible  for  us  to  have  our 
advertising  appear  in  millions 
of  homes  in  national  magazines 
five  days  after  plates  are 
delivered  to  the  printer.  And 
magazine  space  is  now  available 
in  almost  any  size  or  shape  an 
advertiser  may  want — or  feel  he 
needs  for  maximum  visibility 
and  effectiveness. 

“We  all  know  of  the  revolution 
in  radio  since  1951.  Indeed,  many 
of  you  have  radio  stations  of 
your  ow'n.  From  the  automotive 
advertiser’s  point  of  view,  the 
changes  in  radio  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  changes  in  our 
re<iuirements.  The  shift,  of 
course,  has  been  away  from  net- 
w'ork  radio  as  w'e  used  to  know 
it — with  its  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  and  uniformly  national 
coverage.  Today,  an  advertiser 
can  buy  radio  just  about  where 
and  w’hen  he  wishes  more  than 
ever  before.  And  it  all  adds  up 
to  a  more  flexible  and  efficient 
medium. 

'I'V  (iuiitracls  Mudilicd 

“Even  television,  a  medium 
that  rose  from  nowhere  to  a 
position  of  dominance  in  national 
advertising  in  ten  years,  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  to  meet  these 
constantly  changing  advertising 
recjuirements.  Today,  there  is  a 
new  emphasis  on  flexibility  in 
television — and  a  new  respect 
for  the  need  for  efficiency.  We 
see  this  in  shorter  term  contracts 
for  network  program  commit¬ 
ments  and  increasingly  favorable 
and  realistic  discount  structures. 
There  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  network  participa¬ 
tion  shows,  which  has  brought 
the  medium  within  reach  of 
many  advertisers  for  the  first 


time — and  has  brought  new 
efficiencies  to  others.  For  all  its 
programming  problems,  network 
television  has  exhibited  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  to  people  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  flexibility 
and  efficiency. 

“Yet  network  is  only  part  of 
the  story  of  television,  for  it  is 
spot  television  that  has  quietly 
emerged  as  a  major  answer  to 
the  need  for  flexibility  and  effi¬ 
ciency  for  many  advertisers.  For 
spot  is  the  epitome  of  flexibility, 
and  advertisers  hav'e  shown  their 
colors  by  making  spot  television 
probably  the  fastest  growing 
major  advertising  medium  we 
have  today.” 

In  Mr.  Bowers’  view,  the  one 
medium  that  should  be  having  a 
field  day  is  the  newspaper. 

“Think  of  flexibility,”  he  said, 
“and  you  think  of  newspapers. 
You  go  into  this  new  era  where 
flexibility  is  so  important  with 
characteristics  which  many 
media  will  never  be  able  to 
approach,  let  alone  duplicate. 

Attuned  to  Markets 

“Each  of  your  newspapers  is 
independently  attune<l  to  the 
local  market  it  serves — avail¬ 
able  to  any  adverti.ser  to  use  as 
he  sees  fit,  to  reach  your  market 
when  and  how  it  can  be  reached 
best. 

“Yours  is  a  medium  which  no 
two  advertisers  use  alike — which 
is  exactly  as  it  should  be,  for 
no  two  advertisers  have  the 
identical  marketing  problem. 
Yet  few  other  media  are  as  per¬ 
missive  of  this  independence  of 
action. 

“Yours  is  a  medium  which 
permits  us  at  Ford  to  recognize 
that  the  new  car  market  in  San 
Diego  is  different  than  in  Chi¬ 
cago — and  to  adjust  our  adver¬ 
tising  copy  accordingly. 

“Yours  is  a  medium  which 
provides  us  best  with  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  timing  so  essential  to 
this  fast-moving  automotive 
business,  where  an  unpredictable 
public  calls  the  shots  and  we 
must  be  geared  to  move  accord¬ 
ingly. 

“Yes,  yours  is  an  enviable 
position.  The  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristics  of  your  medium  would 
appear  to  satisfy  most  of  our 
advertising  media  requirements 
in  a  natural  manner — unlike 
some  other  media  whose  charac¬ 
teristics  must  be  bent  to  suit. 

“Considering  these  factors 
alone,  newspapers  could  well  be 


Nwded  CJiaraclerislics 

“Each  one  of  you  should  be  in 
a  position  to  do  this — i>ecause 
each  one  of  you  happens  to  be  in 
a  medium  that  happens  to  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  that 
most  automotive  advertisers 
happen  to  need  in  today’s  mar¬ 
ket.  All  of  which  is  much  too 
simply  stated — for  it  takes  doing 
as  well  as  just  letting  things 
happen. 

“Which  brings  me  to  the  one 
part  of  my  equation  that  doesn’t 
just  happen.  The  part  that  would 
appear  to  take  some  doing  on 
your  part  if  the  new.spaper 
medium  is  to  achieve  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  which  it  is  inher¬ 
ently  capable.  The  need  for 
efficiency. 

“Yours  is  a  medium  with  in¬ 
creasingly  desirable  characteris¬ 
tics  of  flexibility — all  of  which 
were  handed  to  you  in  some  form 
by  the  generations  of  great 
newspaper  men  who  preceded 
you.  Yet  flexibility  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  squeeze  on  profits 
will  not  permit  us  to  buy  flexi¬ 
bility  at  any  price.  There  is  a 
limit  to  our  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  dollars — a  limit  dictated 
by  your  actions  in  making  news¬ 
paper  advertising  a  more  effici¬ 
ent  me<lium,  and  by  our  mutual 
actions  in  proving  it  so. 

“From  your  predecessors  you 
inherite<l  a  medium  with  basic 
favorable  flexibilities  that  are 
difficult  to  du|)licate.  But  most 
of  you  also  inheritecl  a  medium 
with  many  basic  inefficiencies  for 
the  national  advertiser  which  are 
difficult  for  us  to  reconcile.  For¬ 
tunately  you  can  do  something 
about  them  if  you  will.  And  you 
7nust  before  we,  as  one  national 
advertiser,  will  be  able  to  utilise 
your  medium  as  fully  as  we 
would  like. 

“Efficiency  in  advertising 
means  the  ability  to  reach  the 
right  people  at  the  lowest  cost-— 
and  to  reach  them  in  ways  in 
which  our  adverti.sing  will  be 
seen,  comprehendtKl,  and  acted 
upon. 

“Si)ecifically — as  it  relates  to 
new.spajMir  advertising  —  effi¬ 
ciency  is  a  product  of  ((uality  of 
circulation,  the  ability  of  our 
advertising  to  get  attention,  and 
costs. 

(Jualily  of  .Audience 

“Let  me  discuss  these  three 
areas  with  you  one  by  one,  for 
as  the  newspaper  medium  is  able 
to  make  itself  more  efficient  m 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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SCHOOLS  CALL  ON  MADISON  AVENUE— Stephen  Paris,  head  of 
science  department  of  Monroe  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  discusses 
Textron  Inc.'s  corporate  ad  series,  which  deals  with  use  of  scientific 
research  to  produce  new  products  and  services,  with  two  science-minded 
students.  Ads  have  been  running  in  newspapers  and  magaiines  since 
January. 

Corporate  Campaign  Helps 
Teach  Science  in  Schools 


I  AD-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


A  fresh,  provocative  view¬ 
point  on  the  essential  need  for 
advertising  to  maintain  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  the  U.S.  comes 
this  week  not  from  someone  in 
the  ad  business  hut  from  the 
senior  partner  of  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  largest  investment  firms — A. 
Rhett  dll  Pont  of  Francis  I.  du- 
Pont  &  Co. 

Writing  in  the  current  issue 
of  Invcstorneus,  the  firm’s  month¬ 
ly  financial  news  magazine.  Mr. 
duPont  expresses  a  Wall  Street 
viewpoint  on  advertising  that  is 
significantly  refreshing. 

#  «  * 

Among  other  things,  he  draws 
an  interesting  parallel  lietween 
“value  added  by  manufacture” 
and  the  suggested  thought  of 
“value  added  by  distribution.” 

He  also  notes  that  too  many 
businessmen  and  economists  treat 
advertising,  like  the  rest  of  the 
distribution  function,  as  a  cost 
purely  and  simply;  like  some¬ 
thing  which  would  make  com¬ 
panies  more  profitable  if  they 
could  eliminate  advertising. 

“The  truth  lies  elsewhere.” 
says  Mr.  DuPont. 

*  *  * 

“No  one  today  amongst  econo¬ 
mists  or  businessmen  would  con¬ 
sider  manufacturing  as  simply  a 
cost.”  he  continues.  “Without  it 
somelbing  would  he  nothing  to 
sell.  So.  statistically,  in  all  eco¬ 
nomic  measures,  the  production 
side  of  business  comes  under  the 
heading  ‘value  added  by  manu¬ 
facture’.  Oddly,  the  process  of 
getting  that  added  manufactur¬ 
ing  value  to  the  marketplace 
where,  and  only  where,  it  assumes 
some  value,  is  called  ‘cost  of 
distribution’ — with  advertising  a 
part  of  that  cost.  Far  more  accu¬ 
rate.  and  less  befuddling  to  our 
thinking,  would  he  ‘value  added 
by  distribution’.” 

Mr.  (Ill Pont  points  out  that 
without  advertising  there  would 
be  mas.s  distribution,  and  that 
without  mass  distribution  there 
would  be  little  value  left  in  the 
product  manufactured. 

*  *  * 

According  to  Mr.  duPont,  the 
U.S.  is  on  the  threshold  of  even 
greater  economic  heights  as  com¬ 
panies  spend  billions  of  dollars 
for  research  to  develop  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Only  one  drawback  can 
ucciir:  lack  of  markets. 

“Thus,”  he  concludes,  “today 
roore  than  ever  before,  advertis¬ 
ing’s  essential  function  of  in¬ 
creasing  total  markets  as  well  as 
markets  for  individual  brands, 
must  1h-  utilized  to  the  utmost.” 

Refreshing,  isn’t  it? 


.A  corporate  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  McCann-Marschalk 
Co.)  was  used  in  1(5  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  cities  as  an  aid 
to  science  instruction  in  high 
schools  during  second  semester 
months  and  most  likely  will  be 
continued  when  the  Fall  term 
begins. 

It  happened  this  way:  In 
January  Textron  Inc.,  diversi¬ 
fied  manufacturing  company, 
fiegan  a  series  of  corporate  ad¬ 
vertisements  spotlighting  tech- 


Chicago 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
invested  more  than  $5(),0()0,000 
in  newspaper  advertising  space 
in  11)60,  George  H.  Struthers, 
vicepresident  merchandising,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  company’s  record  high 
1060  retail  store  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  was  $53,- 
888,700,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  over  the  1059 
total  of  $52,520,000,  Mr.  Stru¬ 
thers  said. 

73.9%  of  Budget 

It  representevl  the  15th  con- 
•secutive  year  Sears  has  invested 
a  record-breaking  number  of 
dollars  in  newspaiier  advertis- 


nological  accomplishments  of  its 
divisions.  The  ads  ran  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  addition 
to  magazines. 

Within  a  week  the  company 
received  a  letter  from  a  paro¬ 
chial  school  in  River  Forest, 
Ill.,  requesting  copies  of  the 
first  ad,  which  dealt  with  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  form  of  nu¬ 
clear  fuel  for  the  “breeiler”  re¬ 
actor  plant,  being  erected  by 


ing.  More  than  885  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  the  U.  S.  shared  in 
the  1960  expenditure,  which  was 
73.9', <  of  the  company’s  retail 
ad  budget. 

Total  retail  nmlia  expense  of 
$72,937,(8)0  in  1960  also  set  a 
new  high,  increasing  $3,407,500 
over  1959  expenditures  of  $69,- 
529,500.  .Advert  ising  through 
radio-TV  and  circulars  ac¬ 
counted  for  $19,048,300  of  the 
total  media  expense. 

Net  Sales  $4  Hilliuii 

In  1960,  Sears  retail  and  mail 
order  divisions  had  net  sales  of 
$4,134,319,550,  largest  in  the 
firm’s  74-year  history.  .As  of 
Jan.  1,  there  were  740  Sears 
stores  in  the  U.  S. 


SECTION 


Detroit  Edison.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  came  a  similar  request 
from  a  teacher  in  Providence 
where  Textron  has  its  head¬ 
quarters. 

Basic  .Appeal 

Sensing  that  there  might  be 
a  basic  appeal  in  the  ad  series 
for  school  use,  Robert  S.  Eisen- 
hauer,  advertising  director  of 
Textron,  sent  copies  of  ads  to 
high  school  science  curriculum 
supervisors  of  25  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  school  systems. 
Sixteen  sent  back  requests  for 
proofs  for  instruction  use.  The 
quantities  ranged  up  to  as  many 
as  500  of  each  ad  for  Houston, 
Texas,  alone.  Other  school  sys¬ 
tems  using  the  Textron  ads  in¬ 
clude:  St.  Louis,  Miami,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Dallas,  Portland,  Ore.,  .At¬ 
lanta,  Fort  Worth,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Nashville,  New  Orleans, 
Minneapolis,  Indianapolis  and 
Providence. 

Proofs  of  four  advertisements 
were  distributed,  a  total  of 
about  1,000  each  month.  Schools 
have  reported  back  to  Textron 
that  the  ads  are  displayed  on 
bulletin  boards  for  general 
visibility  and  used  specifically 
in  science  classes  to  demon¬ 
strate  current  topics  of  study 
and  interest.  .A  Miami  school 
reported  at  some  length  that 
they  were  used  in  a  science 
teachers’  workshop  with  the 
comment  that  the  pictures  and 
commentary  were  very  thought- 
provoking. 

Wide  Topic  Range 

.All  the  advertisements  dis¬ 
tributed  dealt  with  use  of  sci¬ 
entific  research  to  prixluce  dra¬ 
matic  new  prixlucts  and  serv¬ 
ices.  In  addition  to  the  new 
atomic  fuel  ad,  others  were  on 
such  scientific  achievements  of 
Textron  companies  as:  a  new 
cold  rolling  mill  which  can  roll 
tin  plate  to  the  paper-thin 
gauge  necessary  for  steel  to 
compete  with  aluminum  in  the 
container  market;  an  electronic 
radar  system  which  can  land 
aircraft  automatically  —  under 
any  weather  conditions;  and  a 
propeller-less  motor  boat,  driven 
by  water  jet. 

ResijjlU!*  Lewyt  .4i‘eoiLut 

Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  &  Ball¬ 
ard,  Inc.,  has  resigned  the  Lewt 
vacuum  cleaner  account  which 
it  has  serv  iced  since  November 
of  I960.  Lewt  recently  became  a 
division  of  Signal  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Salem,  Mass. 
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NOTED! — Like  this  ad  on  Shell 
Chemical's  Dieldrin  which  scored 
a  54yo  on  noting;  23%  on  reader¬ 
ship.  Now  meet  the  new  .  .  . 


BELIEVABLE! — Long  technical  ad 
on  TCP  was  remembered  by  63%, 
of  men  and  l7%o  of  them  read 
more  than  half  of  it.  Other  ads 
were  well  .  .  . 


REMEMBERED! — Four  out  of  five 
people  remembered  seeing  Shell 
ad  in  morning  paper.  Three  out  of 
four  people  found  the  advertise¬ 
ments  . .  . 


INTERESTING! — That  was  because 
ad  explained  something  people 
hadn't  known  before.  Copy  was  in¬ 
formative.  And  83%,  of  readers 
found  ads  .  .  . 


Shell’s  Voice  Being  Heard 


According  to  Mr.  Elliott,  “The 

voice  of  Shell  is  being  heard  Following  are  highlights  of 
this  year  -  and  we  intend  to 

keep  it  that  way.”  000,000  1961  SheU  newspaper 

While  the  “interim  report”  ^j^iytising  campaign  presented 
made  no  specific  mention  of  last  week  in  Detroit  to  th^  sum- 
sales  results,  the  implication  of  the  \ewspaper 

vyas  that  the  campaign  is  pay-  ^fi<-;^rtising  Executives  Asso- 
ing  off  at  the  local  Shell  dealer’s 

cash  register.  Newspaper  ads  ^^^^Pr^ent  of  Ogili^,  Bensim 
are  getting  through  to  the  pub-  *  Mather,  Iiw.,  Shells  ad 
lie,  many  of  them  better  than 

any  other  oil  company’s  ads  >^rveys  by  Shell  OB&M, 

similarly  studied.  Starch  Associates,  news¬ 

papers,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
Dealer  Reaction  vertising,  ANPA. 

Fifty  percent  of  6,000  Shell 

dealers  questioned  thought  the  Mr.  Elliott  reported.  “So  far 
newspaper  push  better  than  any  b9%  of  the  newspapers  report 
previous  campaigns  when  TV  tie-in  activity.  In  the  Cleveland 
got  the  major  share  of  Shell’s  division,  for  instance,  by  the  end 
^13,000,000  annual  budget.  Sev-  of  the  year  jobbers  will  have 
enteen  percent  thought  it  as  paid  for  more  than  300,000  lines 
good.  of  tie-in  advertising.” 

“That  makes  it  two-thirds  of  First  Shell  ad  tested  by 
all  dealers  saying  ‘as  good  or  Starch  beat  the  highest  noting 
better,’  ”  Mr.  Elliott  said.  Eight  rating  made  by  any  gas  or 
percent  thought  it  wasn’t  as  motor  oil  ad  studied  from  1952 
good.  Mr.  Elliott  piointed  out  to  1959.  Esso  had  topped  this 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  period  with  an  ad  which  59%  of 
talk  about  dealer  reaction  to  men  readers  remembered  see- 
use  of  newspapers  —  “a  large  ing. 

part  of  it  inspired  by  competi-  “But  63%  of  the  men  readers 
live  media”  —  adding  that  the  of  newspapers  remembered  a 
above  facts  came  from  “the  only  long  technical  ad  about  im- 
really  comprehensive  survey.”  proved  TCP  (see  cut)  and  17% 
Shell  also  has  more  than  800  read  more  than  half  of  it,”  the 
franchise  jobbers  who  sell  one  report  said, 
out  of  every  three  gallons,  ac-  “And  speaking  of  records  — 
cording  to  Mr.  Elliott.  Regular  lot’s  smash  them  for  good.  The 
schedules  in  908  newspapers  in  previous  champ  scored  59? 
jobber  territory  are  being  paid  Here’s  an  81  for  you  —  Shell’s 
for  by  Shell.  Suggested  layouts  ad  featuring  the  Mercury  cap- 
are  provided  so  jobbers  can  run  sule  (see  cut).  .  .  .  Even  women 
their  own  localized  ads.  were  in  the  act  this  time.  Sixty- 

“Jobbers  have  responded  well  one  percent  of  them  remembered 
to  this  tie-in  recommendation,”  it  —  and  20%,  10  times  the  av- 


CHAMP! — Previous  champion  lor 
ad  noted  hit  59%o.  Shell  Mercury 
capsule  ad  scored  8l%e,  and  41% 
of  the  people  read  more  that 
half  of  the  copy.  Truly  .  .  . 


I?. 


BIGGEST 

NAME 

IN 

NEWSPAPER. 
BOCUMENIKRy 
FilMS 
IS 


producing  films  SHO'WiNG 

NEW  TECHNIQUES,  IDEAS  AND 
EXPERIENCES  IN  MODERN  NEWSPAPERS 


Copley  films  are  available 
without  charge  to  newspapers, 
universities,  business  and 
civic  organizations. 


PltfUM-  iliri’ct  iniiiiirics  /(» the  nearest  Copley 
PriHliielions  distribution  renter; 


Copley  Productions 
7776  Ivanhoe 
P.O.  Box  1530 
La  Jolla,  California 

Copley  Productions 
434  Downer  Place 
Aurora,  Illinois 


AD  CAMPAIGNS: 


Lorillard  Uses  Color 
To  Test  New  Cigaret 


Full-pape  ROP  color  inser¬ 
tions  in  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald  and  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star  were  used 
last  week  by  P.  Lorillard  to  test- 
market  its  new  Beech-Nut  cipa- 
rets. 

Described  by  Lorillard  as 
“something  big,”  Beech-Nut  is  a 
plain  end,  king-size  straight  us¬ 
ing  an  individual  red  package, 
a  la  Pall  Mall. 

Headlined,  “Now  taste  what 
aged  tobacco  does  for  a  smoke!” 
the  test  ads  were  prepared  by 
Grey  Advertising  which  last  Oc¬ 
tober  picked  up  Lorillard’s  Old 
Gold  spin  filter  and  Spring  ciga¬ 
ret  brands  from  Lennen  &  Ne- 
w'ell. 

♦  « 

REX.4LL  1>  M.\G.\ZL\ES 

National  magazines  will  play 
the  largest  part  they  have  ever 
held  in  Rexall’s  overall  adver¬ 
tising  plans  since  1957,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Hart,  Rexall’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  as  he  re¬ 
vealed  Rexall’s  ad  plans  (via 


Three  important  factors 
establish  Quad-Cities  as  a 
currently  ACTIVE  MARKET; 

1  •  Population  increase  brings  area 
to  new  high  of  270,000.  Third  largest 
market  in  lowa-lllinois.  Among  first 
100  in  U.S.A. 

2a  Employment  reverses  national 
trend  with  substantial  gain.  Now  at 
109,625. 

3a  Spendable  income  per  family 
estimated  at  $7001. 

Illinoit  zone  of  Quad-Cifies 
represents  of  metro  population. 


awiD  Cities  iircisi  coMBihtart  .•  c  ncjEETick 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

end 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 

RIPRESENTID  IT  ALLEN  KIAPI  CO 


BBDO)  for  the  last  half  of  ’61. 

“While  all  four  media  —  net¬ 
work  radio-TV,  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  —  will  be 
used,  magazines  will  be  the 
dominant  media  in  Rexall's 
plan,”  Mr.  Hart  said,  adding 
that  Rexall  has  planned  five 
major  ad  promotions  during  the 
last  half  of  1961.  Largest  sin¬ 
gle  promotion  is  scheduled  to 
back  up  Rexall’s  fall  Ic  sale. 
Preceding  the  sale  will  be  full- 
page  color  ads  in  Life,  Look, 
Sate ve post.  Farm  Journal  and 
Progressive  Farmer.  Additional 
print  support  will  come  from  a 
two-color  double  spread  in  This 
Week,  Parade,  Family  Weekly 
and  65  independent  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  —  a  total  of  365  news¬ 
papers  in  all. 

*  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROI’NDI  P 

•  Four  hundred  and  200-1  ine 
newspaper  ads  are  being  made 
available  to  shoe  retailers  by 
Endicott  Johnson  Coi-p.  to  pro¬ 
vide  local-level  backing  to  a  na- 
'  tional  magazine  campaign  (via 
Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.)  for  its 
Man  line  of  shoes. 

• 

Shell  Using  Radio 
Spots  ill  Southeast 

Shell  Oil  Company  on  July  12 
started  using  spot  radio  in  the 
southeast,  supplementing  the 
newspaper  advertising  which  is 
being  continued  as  planned, 
according  to  Jock  Elliott,  senior 
vicepresident,  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  Inc.,  Shell’s  ad  agency. 

He  said  “a  few  stations  are 
involved  in  locations  that  could 
not  be  adequately  reached  by 
newspapers.” 

'TIVE  CUSTOMERS” 
are  people  who  want 
something  and  who  have 
the  inoney  or  credit  to 
buy  it  NOW!  Want  to 
know  where  they  are  ? 

WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 


Shell  Report 

(Continued  from  irnge  18) 


a  rating  as  they  gave  their  own 
brand. 

.An.swering  another  quEJstion, 
“Which  company.  Shell  or  (your 
usual  brand)  is  doing  the  best 
job  of  giving  people  the  straight 
facts  about  gas  and  oil?”  26'v> 
of  inter\’iewers  picked  Shell, 
25'^r  their  own  brand.  When 
asked  which  company  was  doing 
a  lot  better  the  answer  was 
“Shell”  by  more  than  three  to 
one. 

Giles  Tini»“liness 

Mr.  Elliott  gave  several  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  “great  flexibility 
and  timeliness  of  newspapers.” 

An  arrangement  was  worked 
out  last  winter  with  a  wire  and 
photo  ser\Mee  to  cover  local  snow 
storms,  for  instance,  and  spe¬ 
cial  pictures  were  used  to  local¬ 
ize  Shell  ads. 

When  the  strike  halter!  New 
York’s  commuter  railroads,  a 
special  Shell  ad  was  “hastily 
put  together,  rushed  over  in 
rough  form  to  be  set  by  the 
new'spaper  itself.” 

In  contrast,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  Mercury  capsule  ad  was 
months  in  preparation.  One  of 
the  things  making  this  flight 
possible  was  hydrogen  peroxide, 
of  which  Shell  is  a  major  sup¬ 
plier.  A  finished  ad,  pointing  out 
this  fact,  was  sent  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  advance,  but  without  the 
picture.  On  the  day  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  flight  a  picture  was  se¬ 
lected,  and  instructions  to  r<‘- 
lea.se  the  ad  w’as  flashed  to  all 
the  newspapers. 


amples  of  newspaper  coopera¬ 
tion,  including: 

•  If  a  dealer  showed  he  was 
familiar  with  Shell’s  “9  ingredi¬ 
ents”  the  Waukegan  (111.)  Nevt 
Sun  gave  him  and  his  wife  i 
free  dinner. 

•  The  Memphis  (TEmn.)  Cow- 
merrial  .Appeal  ran  a  “Bulletin* 
ad  of  their  owm  on  the  page  op 
posite  the  Shell  ad,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  latter. 

•  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trilmtu 
took  dealers  on  a  tour  of  their 
plant  to  let  them  see  the  storr 
behind  their  campaign. 

•  Chieago  San  Times  ana 
Haily  News  made  up  idE*ntifica- 
tion  card  wallets  for  dealers, 
with  Shell  emblem,  12-montli 
calendar,  a  reminder  alwut  th; 
“9  ingredients.” 

•  One  newsiTajwrr,  not  named, 
put  this  note  in  pay  envelopes 
“Shell  helps  nirwspapers  .  .  , 
why  not  help  Shell?”  with  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  get  a  credi: 
card. 

•  Boston  (ilobe  got  its  truck¬ 
ing  firm,  running  two  millioi 
miles  yearly,  to  use  Shell. 

•  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentiac! 
uses  Shell  for  its  28  vehicles. 


“Thanks  to  the  difference  in 
time  across  the  country,  that 
night  an  ‘extra’  hit  the  streets 
in  Los  Angeles  with  the  astro¬ 
naut  story,”  the  report  said. 
“And  in  the  very  same  edition 
was  this  Shell  ad  —  with  an 
actual  photograph  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  capsule  being  landed  on 
the  carrier’s  deck. 

“  ‘Man,  what  a  ride!’  says  the 
headline.  And,  man.  what  a  fine 
bit  of  timing  for  Shell.” 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald  Express  wrote  the  agency 
this  letter: 

“Today’s  news  today  —  this 
fsict  was  never  brought  out  more 
sensationally  than  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  scoop  you  .scorixl  for 
Shell.  The  hottest  news  of  the 
year  on  our  front  pages,  and 
inside  our  first  section  an  ac¬ 
tual  action  photo  presente<l  by 
Shell  in  its  ad.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  prestige-wi.se  this 
was  the  best  ad  of  1961  or  any 
other  year.” 

Mr.  Elliott  gave  numerous  ex- 


rp.re'mi“  $230a000  Ad 

iration.  One  of 

ing  this  flight  Budget  Listed 

rogen  peroxide,  ~ 

s  a  major  sup-  San  Francisco 

ad,  pointing  out  A  $230,000  budget  for  non- 
ent  to  newspa-  brand  wine  advertising  is  an- 
but  without  the  nounced  by  California  growe: 
day  of  the  ac-  members  of  the  Wine  .\dvi8orj 
icture  was  se-  Board.  The  growers  spend  at 
ructions  to  r<‘-  estimateil  $12,000,000  annuallj 
s  flashed  to  all  in  individual  brand  advertising. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  was 
,  chosen  as  agency  at  sessiom 

here  of  the  WAB,  it  was  an- 
le  difference  in  nounced  by  D.  C.  Turrentinc. 

>  country,  that  board  manager, 
hit  the  streets  The  fiscal  year  appropriatioB 
with  the  astro-  for  non-brand  advertising  is  ap 
le  report  said,  proximately  the  same  as  las; 
ry  same  edition  year’s.  The  expenditure  is  suit 
ad  —  with  an  ject  to  approval  by  the  Cali¬ 
ph  of  the  Mer-  fomia  Director  of  Agricultun 
eing  landed  on  as  the  promotional  funds  an 
ck.  collected  by  the  state  from  205 

1  ride!’  says  the  growers. 

lan,  what  a  fine  Funds  for  public  relations 
r  Shell.”  were  reduced  21  percent,  Mr 

'cs  (Calif.)  Her-  Turrentine  .said.  This  phase  of 
•ote  the  agency  the  program  is  divided  ink 
three  phases  to  cover  medica 
s  today  —  this  as  well  as  popular  brands  and 
rought  out  more  premium  wines, 
an  by  the  tre-  Y&R,  newly  assigned  to  han- 
you  .scortnl  for  die  the  WAB  advertising  pW" 
“st  news  of  the  gram,  will  develop  its  medii 
■ont  pages,  and  plans  for  board  approval  about 
section  an  ac-  Sept.  1,  it  was  announ^ 
to  presenter!  by  George  B.  Richardson,  vice- 
I.  We  sincerely  president,  will  be  in  charge  of 
estige-wi.se  this  the  WAB  account  for  Y4R 
of  1961  or  any  with  William  B.  Reilly  account 
supervisor  and  James  R.  Me 
ve  numerous  ox-  Manus  account  e.\ecutive. 
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The  magnet  that  may  light  a  town 


It  once  was  just  a  laboratory  trick.  Shooting  fiery  fuel 
through  a  magnet  to  create  an  electric  current. 

But  research  by  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power 
companies  is  helping  to  develop  it  into  a  promising  new  way 
to  produce  electric  power  efficiently  and  in  great  quantity. 

Its  jaw-breaker  name  is  mag-ne-to-hy-dro-dy-nam-ics! 

This  is  one  of  several  revolutionary  new  methods  these 
companies  are  exploring  to  generate  more  eletlricity  and 
make  it  more  useful  to  more  j)eople. 

The  investor-t)wned  electric  companies— there  are  more 
than  dOO  of  them— are  building  and  planning  ahead  to  supply 
the  additional  elet:tricity  Americans  will  want  in  the  future. 

A  More  Powerful  America  Tomorrow 

A  unique  picture  of  America  in  the  1970’s  and  1980’s 
comes  fr*>m  long-range,  projected  electric  power  needs— and 


Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 


the  plans  of  the  investor-owned  electric  companies  to  meet 
them.  The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  free  copy  of  a 
new  booklet  that  outlines  the  nation’s  power  future. 


POWER  COMPANIES 
Room  113S-R 

1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
the  material  checked  below; 

□  ‘‘Power  for  Your  Future” 

□  Names  of  companies  that  sponsor 
this  message 


POWU 

FOR 

YOMR  FUTURE 


.Zone _ State. 


■  ■■ 


AD  AGENCIES! 


C&W  Realigns  Brass; 
Sells  Chicago  Office 


Due  to  a  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Cunningham  &  Walsh, 
Inc.,  and  the  sale  of  its  Chicago 
office  “back  to  Ivan  Hill  and  his 
associates,”  it  may  take  a  little 
time  to  find  that  man  from 
Cunningham  &  Walsh. 

Actually,  the  realignment  isn’t 
too  complicated.  Carl  W.  Nichols 
Jr.,  a  senior  vicepresident,  has 
been  named  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  C&W  and 
Robert  R.  Newell,  president,  has 
been  moved  to  board  chairman, 
succeeding  John  P.  Cunningham 
now  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The  following  former  C&W 
senior  vicepresidents  have  been 
named  executive  vicepresidents: 
Edward  H.  Calhoun  (market¬ 
ing)  ;  Anthony  C.  Chevins  (cre¬ 
ative)  ;  and  Joseph  D.  Nelson 
Jr.  (accounts).  Carl  R. 
Giegerich,  formerly  senior  vice- 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  was  named 
chairman  of  C&W’s  plans 
committee. 

Sale  of  C&W’s  Chicago  office 
to  former  members  of  C&W’s 
Windy  City  branch  will  change 
the  agency  name  to  Hill,  Rogers, 
Mason  &  Scott,  Inc.,  effective 
July  31.  Mr.  Hill,  formerly 
executive  vicepresident,  will 
serve  as  president. 

Other  principals  in  the  new 
agency  will  be  Laurence  W. 
Scott,  executive  vicepresident ; 
Sherman  E.  Rogers,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  creative  serv¬ 
ices;  and  Kenneth  Mason, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  mar¬ 
keting  services.  Each  of  the 
three  held  top  executive  positions 
in  the  C&W  Chicago  operation. 

The  new  agency,  said  to  boast 
billings  of  more  than  $5,000,000, 
expects  to  continue  serving  the 
following  accounts:  Kitchens  of 


Sara  Lee,  Inc.;  Beatrice  Foods; 
Baldwin  Piano  Co.;  Hines 
Luml)er  Co.;  College  Inn  Foods; 
Rosarita  Mexican  Foods; 
Thompson-Bremer  and  Junior 
Toy  divisions  of  American 
Machine  and  Foundry  Co.; 
Vendo  Co.;  Northern  Illinois  Gas 
Co.;  and  the  Brearley  Co. 

C&W  purchased  controlling 
interest  in  Ivan  Hill  Inc.  in 
October  of  1954.  Details  of  the 
sale  were  not  available. 

HERZOG  NAMED 

Dr.  Herta  Herzog,  formerly 
director  of  research  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of 
Jack  Tinker  and  Partners,  has 
l)een  appointed  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Marplan  Division, 
research  affiliate  of  Interpublic 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  board 
chairman. 

She  succeeds  Edwin  Sonnecken 
who  has  joined  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Co.,  and  continues  as  a  member 
of  Jack  Tinker  and  Partners. 

• 

O.  M.  Scott  Abandons 
Co*op  Ad  Program 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons,  which  last 
year  spent  about  $1,000,000  for 
co-op  advertising  (via  Geer, 
DuBois  &  Co.,  Inc.),  announced 
last  week  it  is  discontinuing  its 
co-op  program. 

Paul  C.  Williams,  president  of 
the  firm  which  produces  lawn 
products,  said  that  co-op  ads 
“simply  weren’t  communicating 
the  story  we  had  to  tell.  Scott 
Iwlieves  that  national  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  l)etter  way  to 
broaden  our  dealers’  opportunity 
to  grow.” 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  this 
year’s  total  ad  budget  will  run 
about  $4,000,000. 


Joneg*  Presidency 
Is  JSow  Official 

Detroit 

Ernest  A.  Jones,  agency  execu¬ 
tive,  who  addressed  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association’s  Summer  confer¬ 
ence  here  last  week,  told  how  „  a  i  m-  t  i  .  i 

“let  down”  he  felt  when  news  of  Times  (E&P,  July 

his  election  as  president  of  Mac-  P>^»noting  simnl- 

Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  did 
not  appear  in  the  Detroit  papers 
at  the  time. 

He  was  elected  to  his  present 
job  during  the  1955-56  Detroit 
newspaper  strike.  No  local 
announcement  could  be  made. 

“I’ve  felt  vaguely  illegal  ever 
since,”  he  quipped. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  after 
hearing  Mr.  Jones’  comment, 
carried  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  last  week: 

“Ernest  A.  Jones,  formerly 
advertising  .salesman  for  the  " 

Miehigan  Daily,  advertising  Special  Supplements 
manager  of  the  Polish  Daily  ■  r»i  ¥  • 

News  and  with  MacManus,  John  Prmlliee  Plus  Linage 

&  Adams,  Inc.,  since  1938,  was  Two  special  adv'ertising  snp- 
named  president  of  the  Bloom-  plements  published  recently  hj 
field  Hills  advertising  agency  in  the  Los  .Angeles  Times  accounted 


\ 


SUN 


Co-op  Setup  Aids 
National  Sales 

story.  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
which  recently  took  over  nationa!  I 
representation  of  the  Orkmde  \ 
(Fla.)  Se7itinel  and  the  St 


tanexius  ad  sales  to  advertiser! 
on  the  basis  of  covering  three  | 
markets  in  one — St.  Petersbnrf, 
for  the  Suncoast  market;  Mian' 
Herald,  to  ixiver  South  Florida; 
and  Orlando  Sentinel  to  cover  | 
the  center  of  the  state. 

Harold  Canning,  Times’  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  the  nev 
.sales  approach  coincides  with 
the  Times  increase  in  its  nation¬ 
al  ad  rate  from  42c  to  4(k:  a  line 
daily  and  from  43c  to  47c  a  line 
Sunday. 


December,  1955. 

• 

Promotion,  Research 
Departments  Combined 

Chicago 

The  advertising  promotion 
and  research  statistical  depart¬ 
ments  of  Chicago’s  American 
have  been  combined  to  function 
as  the  advertising  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department,  under  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Seidner,  former  rxrsearch 
statistical  manager. 

According  to  P.  J,  Morrison, 


for  an  additional  16,800  lines  of 
display  advertising. 

First  to  appear,  on  June  24, 
was  a  16-page  letterpress  tab¬ 
loid  section  devoted  to  the  alumi¬ 
num  industry.  The  section,  with 
ads  and  editorial  treatment,  not 
only  promoted  the  wide  and 
varied  uses  of  aluminum,  but 
described  the  key  position  of  the 
industry  in  Southern  California. 

The  second  supplement,  ap¬ 
pearing  July  11,  was  an  eigjit- 
page  rotogravure  section  con¬ 
taining  editorial-style  matter  on 


advertising  director,  Mr.  Seid-  the  cement  industry.  Stories  and 
ner  assumes  supervision  of  the  *  ~ 

advertising  promotion  staff,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harry  D.  Koch,  recent¬ 
ly  resigned.  Mr.  Seidner  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1949. 


pictures  on  construction  uses  of 
cement  and  other  facets  of  the 
industry  were  gathered  by  Dick 
Thomas,  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  for  the 
Riverside  Cement  Company,  a 
member  of  the  American  Ce¬ 
ment  Corp. 

The  two  special  sections  ap- 
.  ,  peared  exclusively  in  the  Times, 

paper  representatives,  has  pre-  representative  on  the 


Durliam-Raleigh  Study 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  news- 


pared  a  special  presentation,  industry  section  was 

Tom  Higgins.  Bob  Christy  han- 
Market,_  setting  forth  reasons  section. 


why  it  is  necessary  for  super 
market  products  to  be  adver¬ 
tised  with  equal  weight  in  both 
markets.  Copies  of  the  study 
may  be  obtained  from  Katz  at 
666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 

• 

May  Color  Linage 

ROP  new’spaper  color  for  May 
reached  almost  19,000,000  lines, 
up  7.2%  over  May  of  1960,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  preliminary  Hoe 
Report  on  ROP  Color  prepared 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.  For  the 
year  to  date,  total  color  linage 


Bari  Succeeds  Alden 
On  Times  .Ad  Column 

Peter  Bart  has  succeeded 
Robert  Alden  as  advertising 
news  columnist  for  the  Nev 
York  Times.  Mr.  Alden  has  been 
reassigned  to  the  Times’  Paris 
Bureau  after  handling  the  ad 
news  column  for  the  past  18 
months.  Previously  he  was  a 
foreign  correspondent. 

Mr.  Bart  joined  the  Times  two 
years  ago  on  the  financial  news 
side.  He  previously  had  been  on 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


is  about  74,000,000  lines,  or  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Wall 
7.7%,  ahead  of  1960.  Street  Journal. 
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How  cold  is  up?  We  know  that  outer  space  can  never  be  colder  than  minus  459.72°  Fahrenheit— that’s  absolute  zero,  the 
point  at  which  all  molecular  motion  ceases.  We  don’t  know  what  coldness  like  this  will  do  to  materials,  but  we’re  finding  out. 
Scientists  are  using  a  heat  exchanger  to  produce  temperature  as  low  as  minus  443°  Fahrenheit.  They  test  materials  in  this 
extreme  cold  and  see  how  they  perform.  Out  of  such  testing  have  already  come  special  grades  of  USS  steels  that  retain  much  of 
their  strength  and  toughness  at -50°  or  below;  steels  like  USS  "T*1”  Constructional  Alloy  Steel,  Tri-Ten  High  Strength  Steel, 
and  our  new  9%  Nickel  Steel  for  Cryogenics  applications.  And  the  heat  exchanger  to  produce  the  -443°  Fahrenheit  is 
Stainless  Steel  I  No  other  material  could  do  the  job  as  well.  Look 
around.  You’ll  see  steel  in  a  lot  of  places  —  getting  ready  for  the 
future.  USS,  "T-1"  and  TRI-TEN  are  registered  trademarks. 


(u^ 


United  States  Steel 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


‘Ad-O-Mobiles’  Offer 
Doorstep  Ad  Serviee 


San  Diego,  Calif. 

Something  new  has  just  been 
added  to  retail  advertising — 
“Ad-O-Mobiles,”  special  truck 
units  completely  office-equipped 
with  desk  space,  typewriters, 
duplicating  equipment,  filing  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  a  telephone. 

According  to  Glenn  Johnson, 
president  of  newly  formed  Glen- 
bar  Advertising  Service  bere, 
his  mobile-unit  service  for  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  is  designed  to 
offer  doorstep  service  to  clients 
such  as  shopping  center  re¬ 
tailers,  supermarkets,  industrial 
parks,  etc.  The  tmck  units  are 
in  addition  to  regular  home- 
office  facilities. 

Mr.  Johnson,  an  ex-newspa- 
perman  with  26  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  retail  promotion,  in¬ 
cluding  three  California  dailies, 
said  his  new  firm  will  also  serve 
consumer  and  industrial  ac¬ 
counts.  Members  with  10  to  25 
years’  experience  in  these  fields 
have  already  joined  the  staff. 


This  is 
30  pt. 

Comstock . . . 


Each  staffer’s  talents  and  spe¬ 
cial  experience  will  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  degree. 

For  example,  the  account 
manager  ser%’ing  an  industrial 
account  will  also  write  all  that 
client’s  ad  copy,  “providing,” 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  “close  inte¬ 
gration  and  coordination  at  the 
creative  as  well  as  the  man¬ 
agerial  level.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

DKl’G  .STORE  .SALES  B(H)M 

U.  S.  families  in  1960  spent 
6.4%  more  than  the  year  before 
for  some  325  product  lines  pur¬ 
chased  in  drug  stores,  it  was 
revealed  in  the  14th  annual 
“What  the  Public  Spends”  study 
just  published  in  Drug  Topica 
and  Drug  Trade  Newit,  two 
Topics  Publishing  Company 
business  jounials. 

Total  consumer  expenditui'es, 
an  all-time  high,  was  $7,711,- 
000,000  in  1960.  This  compares 
with  $7,247,640,000  the  year  be¬ 


Teletype 

and  to  take  a  lode 


CJ  O  R  P  O  RATI  O  INI  •  sussic»*ky  or  Westtm  Electric  Company  inc. 
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fore.  The  increase  represents  an 
average  $8,561  of  additional 
sales  for  each  of  the  54,126  drag 
stores  in  the  U.  S. 

Prescriptions  filled  by  drug 
stores  came  to  $2,175,360,000, 
or  28.2% — the  lion’s  share  of 
total  sales.  Second  biggest  share 
was  packaged  medications,  for 
which  people  spent  $1,137,280,- 
000,  or  14.8%. 

«  *  « 

NE\^  FOOD  AD  .SERVICE 

.A  newspaper  advertising 
sendee,  featuring  food  art  and 
store  image,  is  being  produced 
and  distributed  by  Herbert  A. 
Morse  Associates,  New  York 
super  market  consultants. 

This  new  sendee  will  succeed 
the  store  personality  campaign 
that  Morse  Associates  has 
been  producing  for  operators  in 
1.50  marketing  areas  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  It  will  be  available 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  chain 
or  independent  in  an  area. 

• 

Sales  Plan 
Called  Key 
For  Papers 

The  future  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  bright,  but  it 
will  take  creative  sales  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  medium  to  get  its 
fair  share  of  the  national  ad 
dollar. 

That  was  the  consensus  of 
agency  executives  featured  on  a 
panel  as  a  highlight  of  the  re¬ 
cent  summer  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Brainerd,  Minn. 

The  panel  felt  that  with  a 
new  selling  approach,  news¬ 
papers  can  meet  the  tough  com¬ 
petitive  challenge  they  now 
face. 

Panel  members  were  Norman 
Best,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Campbell-Mithun;  Ralph  Klap- 
perich,  vicepresident  and  media 
director  of  Knox-Reeves;  Mal¬ 
colm  Ochs,  media  manager,  Min¬ 
neapolis  office  of  BBDO;  John 
Giesen,  account  executive  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  Co.  and  Charles 
Hawkins,  Twin  Cities  resident 
manager,  Maxon,  Inc. 

The  panel  was  questioned  by 
Robert  Withers,  Rochenter 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  and 
Charles  Davis,  ad  manager. 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal. 

The  discussion  touched  on 
many  phases  of  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing.  The  panel  generally  agreed 
on  the  following  points: 

Prime  Compelilurs 

•  TV  and  radio  are  the  prime 
competitors  for  the  newspaper 


ad  dollar,  fi-equently  drawing  | 
ad  funds  from  markets  not  ! 
raally  adequately  reached  by 
the  major  stations  used  in  cam¬ 
paigns. 

•  New'spapers  should  iiu  iease 
selling  effort  to  the  advertiser, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  re¬ 
duced  effort  to  the  agency.  This 
would  enable  newspapers  to 
leara  of  the  advertisers  prob¬ 
lems  first  hand  and  to  offer 
.solutions. 

•  Newspapei’s  should  develop 
better  selling  tools  that  will 
dramatize  their  advantages  and 
should  use  these  to  sell  the  use 
of  newspapei-s  rather  than  wait 
until  the  decision  is  made  to  use 
this  media  and  then  tO’  to  get 
on  the  schedule. 

•  New.spapei’s  should  drop 
the  milline  rate  idea  and  talk  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  a  definite 
sized  ad  per  thousand  homes 
reachetl. 

•  Research  is  not  a  .substi¬ 
tute  for  a  smart  .sales  plan,  but 
it  can  provide  the  information 
needed  for  intelligent,  aggres¬ 
sive  selling. 

Newspapers  need  to  know 
how  their  markets  differ. 

.Should  Build  Image 

•  Secondary  market  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  reputation  for  good 
merchandising  support.  They 
should  build  this  image,  with  a 
definite  policy  on  this  effort. 
They  should  also  find  out  what 
type  of  support  the  advertiser 
wants  so  as  to  eliminate  costly 
effort  that  the  advertiser  does 
not  want. 

•  Automotive  sales  is  second 
only  to  food  sales  in  most  towns. 
The  local  newspaper  should  im¬ 
prove  its  image  and  make  its 
sales  approach  to  automotive 
dealers  and  dealer  associations 
more  creative.  Many  times 
dealers  are  not  made  aware  of 
the  power  of  the  local  paper. 


Lt.  Govs.  Elected 

Donald  A.  Macdonald,  eastern 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  Wilbert 
Stremmel  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News,  have  been 
elected  first  and  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  governor.?  respectively  of 
the  second  district  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  Amer- 


-Bulletin  and  Cameron  Still  at  Ford 

’  n  John  Cameron  has  not  left 

ouma  .  northeast  public  relations 

on  touched  on  department  of  Ford  Motor  Corn- 
newspaper  sell-  pany  to  become  a  copy  super- 
generally  agreed  visor  at  Lennen  &  New'ell,  Inc., 
g  points:  as  reported  in  E&P  of  July  8, 

page  20.  That  was  another  John 
Cameron  who  had  worked  for 
lio  are  the  prime  Ford  at  one  time.  Our  apologies 
•  the  newspaper  to  both  John  Camerons. 
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Newspaper  Safety  Writing  Competition 


$2700  IN  PRIZES 

Awarded  for  the  best  Stories- 
Editorials-Series  which  pro¬ 
mote  highway  safety 


SPECIAL  PLAQUE 

Awarded  to  the  newspaper 
conducting  the  most  effective 
overall  campaign  on  highway 
safety 


For  ihe  seventh  lonsecutive  year,  American  Trucking 
Association!!  is  sponsoring  a  competitive  program  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  nation's  newspaper  writers  for  their  outstanding 
public  service  in  promoting  highway  safety. 

The  competition  is  open  to  writers  of  daily,  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  and  wire  services  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  Entries  in  this  year's 
contest  must  have  been  published  between  May  21  and 
September  10.  1961,  inclusive. 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $2,700  will  be  awarded  to  winning 
writers  in  three  categories,  each  to  be  judged  separately. 
The  categories  are; 

Series  of  Stories  .  .  .  Single  Stories  .  .  .  Single  Editorials. 

Three  cash  prizes  in  each  of  these  categories — $500  for 
first  place.  $300  for  second  place  and  $100  for  third  place — 
will  be  presented  to  the  writers  of  entries  judged  most 
effective  in  promoting  safety  on  the  streets  and  highways. 

.'\dditional  awards  include  framed  certificates  to  each  of 
the  winning  writers  and  engraved  plaques  to  their  employ¬ 
ers.  Al.so,  a  limited  number  of  merit  citations  may  be 
awarded  by  the  judges  for  work  of  unusual  excellence  not 
awarded  one  of  the  major  prizes. 

A  special  plaque  will  be  given  to  the  newspaper  which 
is  adjudged  to  have  conducted  the  must  outstanding  and 
effective  overall  campaign  to  promote  traffic  safety  during 
the  period  from  January  1.  1%1  to  September  10.  1961. 

•  The  primary  basis  for  judging  in  the  .\TA  Newspaper 
Safety  Writing  Competition  will  l)e  estimated  effectiveness 
in  promoting  highway  safety,  but  style,  clarity  and  over-all 
presentation  also  will  be  considered  by  the  judges.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  is  primarily  a  “writing”  competition. 

•  Entries  may  relate  to  any  phase  of  traffic  safety  or 
accident  prevention,  including,  for  example,  driver  tech¬ 
niques,  enforcement,  supervision,  special  programs,  educa¬ 
tion.  investigation  and  equipment  as  related  to  highway 
safety,  or  the  effect  of  accidents. 

Mention  need  not  be  made  of  trucks,  the  trucking  indus¬ 
try  or  .American  Trucking  Associations,  and  no  such 
mention  will  be  a  factor  in  the  judging. 

•  To  be  eligible,  entries  must  have  been  published 
originally  in  a  newspaper  of  general,  paid  circulation 
during  the  contest  period,  which  extends  from  May  21 
through  September  10,  1961,  inclusive.  They  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  any  time  during  the  contest  period,  but  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  midnight,  September  17,  1%1. 

•  Writers  must  be  identified  by  a  published  byline  or 
wire  service  employing  the  writer.  Actual  publication  of 
wire  service  entries  in  a  newspaper  of  general,  paid  circu¬ 
lation  must  be  shown. 

•  .More  than  one  entry  may  be  submitted  by  writers 
for  newspapers  and  news  services,  but  any  individual  will 
be  eligible  for  only  one  cash  prize.  Each  story,  editorial 
or  series  will  be  considered  as  a  .separate  entry. 

•  If  two  nr  mure  writers  collaborate  on  a  story,  editorial 
or  series  which  wins  a  cash  prize,  the  award  will  be  divided 
among  the  team. 


•  A  series  entry  may  consist  of  not  more  than  six  stories 
by  the  same  author  or  team  of  writers.  \  series  entry  may 
consist  of  stories  originally  published  as  a  series  or  of 
stories  on  related  subjects  originally  published  as  individual 
stories. 

•  Individual  stories  may  be  entered  in  both  the  series 
and  single  story  categories,  but  a  separate  clipping  must 
be  entered  in  each  division,  marked  with  the  category 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Entries  duplicated  in  this  manner 
will  be  eligible  for  only  one  prize. 

•  Editorials  must  either  appear  in  the  newspaper's  regu¬ 
lar  editorial  column,  or  must  be  clearly  labeled  “editorial” 
if  they  ap|>ear  elsewhere  in  the  newspaper.  Entries  will  lie 
accepted  in  the  editorial  category  if  they  appear  in  a  col¬ 
umn  wliich  is  clearly  comment  by  an  individual  on  the  news¬ 
paper's  staff. 

•  Entries  submitted  in  competition  for  the  special 
plaque  to  be  awarded  to  the  newspaper  with  the  most 
effective  overall  campaign  on  traffic  safety  will  be  allowed 
considerable  latitude  in  the  type  and  amount  of  material 
which  may  be  included.  For  example,  a  single  entry  by  a 
newspaper  in  this  area  of  the  contest  could  include  edi¬ 
torials,  individual  news  stories,  series  of  stories,  photo¬ 
graphs,  cartoons,  charts,  etc.  Names  of  writers,  photog¬ 
raphers  or  cartoonists  would  nut  have  to  be  included  and 
entries  can  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  tearsheets.  Par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  ability  of  the  entrant 
newspaper  to  show  the  achievement  of  tangible  results 
from  its  campaign. 

Entries  must  be  mounted  on  single  sheets  of  white  paper 
no  larger  than  11  x  17  inches  and  no  smaller  than  Bl-o  x  11 
inches  with  the  newspaper  masthead,  showing  the  date  the 
entry  was  published,  at  the  top.  The  newspaper's  letterhead 
may  be  used,  but  the  publication  date  must  be  added  along 
with  the  clipping. 

The  size  limitation  on  mounting  paper  is  necessary  in 
order  that  a  copy  of  the  entries  may  be  made  for  each  of 
the  judges.  By  this  procedure,  each  judge  ran  consider  the 
entries  independently  prior  to  a  meeting  fur  final  selection 
of  the  winners. 

Each  story  should  be  mounted  on  a  separate  sheet  as 
compactly  and  neatly  as  possible.  If  a  story  or  editorial  is 
too  long  for  one  sheet,  it  may  be  continued  on  another.  Du 
nut  use  the  backs  of  mounting  sheets  and  do  not  use  cello¬ 
phane  tape.  Rubber  cement  is  suggested  as  a  mounting 
method. 

•  On  the  back  of  each  sheet,  print  or  type  the  name  of 
the  writer;  the  publication  in  which  the  entry  appeared  or, 
in  the  case  of  news  service  writers,  the  name  of  the  service; 
the  date  of  publication;  and  the  classification  in  which  it  is 
entered. 

Entries  will  not  be  returned,  except  at  the  re(|ue,st  of 
the  writer. 

•  Winners  will  be  announced  on  or  about  October  12. 
1961,  in  W'ashington.  D.  C.  at  the  American  Trucking  .As¬ 
sociations'  annual  convention.  Prizes,  plaques  and  certifi¬ 
cates  will  he  presented  by  state  trucking  associations  affil¬ 
iated  with  ATA  at  times  to  be  arranged  later.  Entries  should 
be  submitted  to: 


ATA  Safety  Writing  Competition 
Department  of  Safety 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


PROMOTION 


Come  Up  and  See  Us, 
Say  Papers  to  Admen 


BLOOMER — A  full-page  of  time  retained  in  tlie  home, 
house  ad  from  the  Snn  Francinco  Readership  is  shown  at  a  strong 


(Calif.) 


It  also  showed  that  59'7f 


By  George  ^  ilt 

A  market  data  book  packed 
with  plowing  statistics,  drama¬ 
tized  with  photos,  can  do  a  pretty 
good  job  of  introducing  agency 
media  men  to  a  newspaper 
market  they’ve  never  seen.  But 
even  the  finest  printed  picture 
story  of  any  city  runs  a  poor 
second  best  to  a  real  live  visit, 
and  the  chance  to  see  brick  and 
mortar,  the  smoke  from  the 
chimneys,  and  the  real  live 
people.  That’ll  really  sell  ’em. 

Two  Wisconsin  dailies  recently 
made  such  an  expedition  a  real¬ 
ity  for  media  directors  and 
buyers  from  midwest  offices  of 
19  national  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Creacent  and  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Prens-Gazette  pulled  out  all  the 
stops  to  impress  the  admen  with 
the  high-powered  characteristics 
of  the  Green  Bay-Fox  Cities 
market  and  give  them  a  rousing 
good  time  as  well. 

The  agency  men  from  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and 
iJetroit,  got  a  first-hand  look  at 
the  market  on  Thursday,  cli¬ 
maxed  by  a  dinner,  hosted  by  the 
Appleton  Post-Crescent,  where 
they  were  treated  to  a  presen¬ 
tation  on  the  population  and 
t<-onomic  growdh  of  the  area.  The 
next  day,  following  a  chartered 
plane  flight  over  the  entire  area, 
the  space  buyers  were  luncheon 
guests  of  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette.  Editors  of  the  two 
newspapers,  V.  I.  .Minahan,  Post- 
Crescent,  and  John  Torinus, 
Post-Gazette,  took  advantage  of 
the  captive  audience  at  both 
events  to  discuss  asjjects  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Sunday  editions 
which  lx)th  pai>ers  are  planning 
for  fall  publication. 


For  the  next  two  days,  the 
group  was  housed  and  enter¬ 
tained  at  Alpine  Lodge  in  north¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin,  with  golf, 
fishing,  moonlight  boat  rides  and 
automobile  sightseeing  trips. 

Making  the  trip  from  Chicago 
offices  were  Steve  Tart  and  Tom 
Lauer,  Tatham-Laird ;  Robert 
Ximmo,  Young  &  Rubicam; 
George  Miller  and  Richard 
Xeice,  Leo  Burnett;  George 
Steele  and  John  Burns,  J.  Walter 
Thompson;  John  Mooney,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson ;  Don  Lindstrom, 
Edw.  H.  Weiss  Co.;  Robert 
Bauer,  Clinton  E.  Frank  Co.; 
George  Grant,  Erwin  Wasey, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan;  Robert 
Powell,  Needham,  Louis  &  Bror- 
by;  and  Leo  Nelson  of  W’ade 
Advertising.  Robert  Zschunke 
and  Jack  Wagner,  Campbell- 
Mithun;  Phil  Archer,  Knox- 
Reeves,  came  in  from  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Also  attending  were 
George  Bishop  of  Winius  Brand¬ 
on,  St.  Louis,  and  Ron  Post,  of 
Ross-Roy,  B.  S.  F.  &  D.,  Detroit. 

A  group  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  personnel  accompanying 
the  admen  included  Jake  Sawyer, 
senior  partner,  and  Hugo  Mag- 
nuson,  Ed  Adams  and  Joe  Wall, 
Chicago;  Thad  Hadden,  Detroit; 
Jerry  Jehle,  Minneapolis;  and 
Roy  Blackfield,  New  York. 

This  is  the  second  year  that 
the  Wisconsin  newspapers  have 
staged  the  see-it-yourself  spec¬ 
tacular,  which  has  been  highly 
praised  by  the  visitors  on  both 
occasions.  Appleton  didn’t  orig¬ 
inate  the  idea,  as  we  all  know — 
didn’t  Sun  Francinco  Chronicle 
have  its  4th  annual  media  expe¬ 
dition  this  year? — but  it’s  a  good 
one  for  all  to  copy. 


“Biggest  bloomin’  want  ad  month  of  Free  Press  readers  use  their 
in  Examiner  History!’’  Ulus-  TV  Channels  o  to  7  nights  a 
trating  the  claim  is  a  potted  week, 
plant  line  drawing  made  of  a  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

collage  of  wanted  clippings.  The  WEAR-A  ma.sculine- 

ad  was  reprinted  as  a  self-mailer  ^ 

on  pink  Jock,  with  the  teaser  ,Won(rc«/  (Que.)  Star 

Results  Bloom,  on  the  outside.  „  .  „  ,,  , 

announces  A  Review  of  .Mens 

Wear,’’  a  special  tabloid  section 
SPONGE — The  Chicago  (Ill.)  to  be  published  in  the  Star  on 
Tribune  recently  mailed  im-  Friday,  October  13th. 
printed  compressed  sponges  to  *  *  * 

classified  contract  advertisers.  „ 

The  attached  flyer  advisetl  SOUVENIR  Pat  LaHat+e, 


The  attached  flyer  advisetl  SOUVENIR  Pat  LaHat+e, 
readers  to:  “drop  the  enclosed  nromotion  manager  for  the 
sponge  in  water  and  watch  it  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
expand  right  before  your  eyes.  Conatitution,  ran  a  promotion 
Then  phone  Bill  Lyke,  at  White-  that  may  well  .start  folks 
hall  4-0400  and  ask  for  the  full  <Iown  that  way  collecting  front 
story  about  “around-the-clock”  Pnges  for  souvenirs.  Shortly 
want  ads.  Use  them.  Then  watch  after  Alan  Shephard  made  his- 
your  sales  and  profits  grow  as  tory  with  his  space  ride,  she  ran 
you  expand  your  coverage  of  the  an  ad  reprinting  the  front  page, 


Chicago  market. 


along  with  the  May  22.  1927, 


“P.S.  Keep  the  sponge  in  your  Page  describing  Lindbergh  s  his- 
desk  or  in  your  car.  It’s  useful  toric  flight.  “What  a  day  in  our 
for  dusting  off  file  cabinets,  the  history  this  was  .  .  .  was  the 
strained  spinach  from  junior’s  headline  describing  Ixith  events, 
chin,  clearing  foggy  windshields,  Copy  under  the  minature  front 
or  other  general  cleaning  jobs.”  pages  said: 

“And  the  living  text  of  his- 
*  *  tory,  the  daily  newspapers  car- 

BAG-PASSER  —  Sumner  ried  full  accounts  of  both  these 
Collins,  promotion  director  of  breathless  moments.  That’s  wh-^ 
Hearst  Newspapers,  served  on  we  suggest  to  you  now  that  yon 
the  host  committee  for  the  save  your  copies  of  your  Friday 
NNPA  Convention  in  May.  One  newspaper  as  your  first  chapter 
of  his  responsibilities  was  to  in  this  new  area.  Your  children 
serve  as  a  member  of  E&P’s  may  be  interested  in  the  account 
Promotion  Contest  Committee,  and  use  it  in  school  later  on.  Or 
While  looking  over  the  circula-  you  may  want  to  look  back  at  it 
tion  promotion  entries  he  vourself — when  you  plan  your 
remarked  that  there  were  some  first  vacation  on  the  moon.” 
mighty  good  ideas  represented,  *  *  * 

and  that  he  thought  they  ought  .  , 

to  be  passed  along.  SAVANNAH  DATA  John 


The  Original  Family  Pantomime  Strip 

LITTLE  EVE 

By  Jolita 

perfect  half-size  comic  strip  offering 
laughter  at  a  glance  and  featuring  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  who  never  talks. 

A  worldwide  favorite  for  comic  pages  or 
KOP. 

Write  Wire  or  Phone 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


In  the  current  issue  of  “Round  Mauro,  Branham  Company  man- 
Table,”  internal  house  organ  for  .sends  along  an  interestinK 

Hearst  circulators.  Sunny  has  market  brochure  on  Savannah, 
passed  along  one  of  the  ideas  he  Georgia.  The  cover  features  a 
spotted  during  the  judging.  The  nhoto  of  Savannah  s  old  histone 
Bock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  harbor  light,  and  schooner  S.  S. 

Herald  honors  its  “Carrier  of  Savannah,  first  st**amship  to 
the  Month”  by  having  him  carry  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  broclmre 
his  newspapers  in  a  red  news-  includes  a  wealth  of  data  about 
paper  bag.  The  red  bag  with  the  the  market,  and  the  Sarnnnai 
gold  inscription  has  become  a  (Ua.)  Newx  and  Press.  In  con- 
genuine  badge  of  honor  in  the  tra.st  with  the  front  cover,  the 
area.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  nuclear  ship  Savannah  is 
.  the  bag  is  turned  over  to  the  pictured  on  the  back  page, 
next  winner.  The  Herald  al.so  • 

runs  a  half  page  ad  featuring 

I  a  photo  of  the  “Carrier  of  the  Publicity  FillcFH 
.Month”  receiving  his  red  bag  Offercsl  Oil  Tape 
from  a  local  citizen  who,  in  his 

'  youth,  was  al.so  a  newspaperboy.  Telety|)esetter  tain;  service  is 


2S0  Park  Av«.,  N.  V.  17.  N.  Y. 


YUkoa  «-7«2S 


youth,  was  al.so  a  newspaperboy.  Telety|)esetter  tain;  service  is 
^  ^  ^  lieing  offered  by  MasU^r  News- 

*  pa|)er  Syndicate,  New  York,  to 

TV  SURVEY — The  research  publicists  for  the  dis.semination 
division  of  the  Detroit  (.Mich.)  of  filler  material  concerning 
Free  PrexH  promotion  depart-  products  and  services, 
ment  has  recently  published  a  Morton  Lehrer,  presiilent,  said 
booklet  indicating  the  readership  his  firm’s  “Publi-Tapes”  service 
and  acceptance  of  “TV  Chan-  would  distribute  a  proof  page 
nels,”  the  Sunday  supplement.  accompanied  by  a  business-reply 
The  study,  conducted  by  an  card  with  numlM-red  items  so 
independent  agency,  reveals  the  that  editors  can  request  free 
frequency  of  readership,  length  tapes  of  the  material  offered. 
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for  regulating  press  drives 


While  “controlled  silicon  rectifiers’’  are  still  largely 
in  the  talking  stage  in  many  circles,  Hurletron-built 
drive  equipment  utilizing  these  devices  has  been 
running  for  months!  Thoroughly  tested,  it  has  now 
gone  into  installations  in  the  field.* 

In  drives  equipped  with  controlled  silicon  rectifiers, 
control  circuitry  is  drastically  simplified.  Maintenance 
requirements  and  shutdown  risks  hit  a  new  “low’’  with  this 
revolutionary  development  in  power  regulation. 

Controlled  silicon  rectifiers  are  here,  today;  tomorrow, 
controlled  silicon  will  be  used  even  more  extensively 
to  meter  converted  DC  power  directly  to  main  drive  motors. 
Stay  ahead  with  Hurletron! 

*  Details  on  request. 


HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Sharp  Promotion  Kick 
In  ‘Simplicity’  Ad 


French,  German,  Old  Icelandic 
but  not  Spanish,  this  translation 
^of  the  Westinghouse  advertise¬ 
ment  on  the  opposite  page  is  sub¬ 
mitted: 


A  Grey  and  Rogers  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  ad  which  appeared 
in  New  York  area  newspapers 
as  one  in  a  series  of  tautly 
worded  messages  packs  a  wallop 
in  about  75  lines  of  space,  single 
column. 

Jim  Ogilvie,  CAM,  Vhulayid 
(N.  J.)  ThneK  Journal,  saw  in 
this  small  but  lucid  ad  whose 
theme  was  “simplicity”  the  basis 
for  a  dynamic  classified  promo¬ 
tion  advertisement. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  saw  the  striking 
relationship  between  the  Grey  & 
Rogers  message  and  classihecl 
advertising.  The  agency’s  ad 
pointed  out  that  with  its  34th 
For  the  benefit  of  persons  who  in  I  birthday  coming  up  you’d  think 
college  studied  Latin,  Greek,  |  they’d  know  all  the 


Things  we  know 
about  mahana 


New  power  for  the 
ancient  land  of 
the  Aztec 

Near  Tijuana,  in  a  rich  Mexi¬ 
can  cotton  and  truck  farming 
area,  the  Comision  Federal  de  \ 
Electricidad  will  soon  build  a 
225,000-kilowatt  oceanside 
power  station. 

This  station  is  part  of  a  bil- 
lion-dollar  program  that  will 
double  Mexico’s  electrical  gen¬ 
erating  capacity  in  the  next 
five  years. 

That  is  the  fastest  rate  of 
power  growth  in  the  world  .  .  . 
faster  even  than  our  own  phe¬ 
nomenal  rate. 

Thanks  to  that  program, 
millions  of  Mexicans  will  enjoy 
healthier,  more  comfortable 
and  more  productive  lives. 

Westinghouse  is  providing 
the  three  generating  units  and 
associated  apparatus  for  the 
Oceanside  plant. 

There’s  an  old  Spanish  prov¬ 
erb:  “Among  honorable  friends, 
compliments  are  superfluous.’’ 

Even  so:  Viva  electricity! 
Viva  Mexico! 

You  can  be  sure  ...  if  it's 
Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 
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answers. 
“We  don’t,”  said  the  ad.  “To  this 
day  we  don’t  know  why  it  is  that 
a  simple,  direct,  informative, 
unselfish  advertisement — the 
toughest  of  all  to  write  and  the 
most  effective — is  so  unpopular 
w’ith  advertisers.” 

Reproducing  this  ad  on  top  of 
the  page,  Mr.  Ogilvie  wrote  the 
following  “Memo”  to  Grey  & 
Rogers : 

“Over  500  advertisers  in  Vine- 
land  alone  know  that  the  ‘Simple, 
direct,  informative,  unselfish 
advertisement’  is  most  effective! 
They’re  running  Want  Ads 
today — 

“Thousands  of  telephone  calls 
will  be  made  this  evening  in  the 
Greater  Vineland  area  because 
of  today’s  Want  Ads  .  .  .  almost 
9  out  of  every  10  classifie<l 
advertisers  will  receive  direct 
results  during  the  period  of  time 
that  their  Want  Ads  run  .  .  . 
PROOF  THAT  WANT  ADS 
ARE  EFFECTIVE! 

“Why  do  Want  Ads  work  so 
well?  Because  they  are  ‘simple, 
direct,  informative.’  They  are 
written  to  tell  the  unvarnishe<l 
truth  .  .  .  they  describe  an  item 
or  service  honestly,  without 
exaggeration. 

“Here  in  Vineland  some  of  the 
city’s  largest  display  advertisers 
also  use  Want  Ads.  No  adver¬ 
tiser  in  Greater  Vineland  can 
reach  ALL  his  prospects  without 
classified. 

“May  we  suggest  to  the  folks 
at  Gray  &  Rogers  that  they  look 
through  our  classified  section 
today?  Or  the  classified  section 
of  any  gootl  daily  newspaper. 
They’ll  see  many  examples  of 
well  written  advertisements.  Per¬ 
haps  the  next  time  they  try  to 
convince  a  large  national  adver¬ 
tiser  that  the  ‘simple,  direct 


informative,  unselfish  advertise¬ 
ment’  is  l»est,  they  should  call 
attention  to  the  effectiveness  of 
classifie<l  advertising.” 


Vacation  Guide 

The  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
kicked  off  the  vacation  motoring 
season  with  two  colorful  sections 
on  successive  weeks  in  June. 
“Let’s  Go  Motoring,”  subtitled, 
“A  Guide  to  summer  car  buying 
and  fun,”  appeared  on  June  16th 
with  a  color  spread  on  page  one 
and  generous  editorial  support 
stressing  “where  to  go,”  safe 
driving  hints  and  giving  a  run¬ 
down  on  latest  gadgets  and 
e<iuipment  available  for  the 
family  buggy.  The  section  con¬ 
tained  10  pages,  standard  size, 
about  65' 'r  of  which  was  new 
and  used  car  advertising. 

On  the  following  Sunday, 
using  the  same  format,  the 
Journal  published  a  “Trailer 
Life”  section  in  six  standard 
sized  pages  in  conjunction  with 
opening  of  the  Portland’s  Fifth 
Annual  Trailer  Life  Show.  One 
of  the  stories  in  the  section 
jjointed  out  that  3,500,000  people 
in  this  country  already  live  in 
trailer  homes  and  there  are 
16,000  trailer  courts  in  operation 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Approx¬ 
imately  150,000  home  sized 
trailers  are  sold  each  year 
causing  this  agent  to  wonder 
why  more  linage  of  this  type 
isn’t  develope<l  in  classified. 


Newsman  Imprisoned 
For  Forged  Telegrams 

Ian  Matheson,  19,  a  specialist 
in  .African  politics  for  the  Kenya 
News  Bureau  at  Nairobi,  was 
given  a  prison  sentence  of  18 
months  after  he  pleaded  guilty 
to  having  forged  three  tele¬ 
grams.  The  telegrams  purported 
to  be  an  exchange  of  messages 
about  nuclear  arms  between 
Kenya  government  officials. 

“My  whole  effort  was  to  gain 
information  in  the  course  of  my 
duties,”  said  Mr.  Matheson.  “I 
admit  that  these  were  blatent 
forgeries  at  the  time  I  uttered 
them,  but  I  did  not  suspect  for 
one  minute  that  their  validity 
would  remain  unquestioned  for 
long.  It  started  out  as  a  stupid 
prank,  but  my  behavior  has  been 
used  for  the  machinations  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  people  and  a  political 
party.  I  want  to  say  I  sincerely 
repent.” 


Jameson  Book 
Tells  About  Ike 
As  Abilene  Hero 

.\BIL£NE,  Kans. 

Henry  B.  Jameson,  .Abilene 
Reflector-Chronicle,  editor  and 
l)ublisher,  has  written  a  l)ook, 
timed  with  the  Kan.sas  Centen¬ 
nial  year. 

Title  is  “Heroes  by  the  Dozen’’ 
and  it  is  basically  a  history  of 
historic  and  colorful  Abilene — 
from  the  rip-roaring  cattle  days 
when  Abilene  was  the  end  of  the 
Chisholm  Trail  through  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  eight  years  in 
the  White  House.  Ike  is  Abilene’s 
most  famous  hero,  but  it  has  had 
others  including  Joe  McCoy, 
founder  of  the  cattle  trade; 
T.  C.  Henry,  the  Wheat  King 
who  turned  Kansas  from  a 
“desert”  into  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world;  Tom  Smith,  first 
Marshal  to  prove  a  western  town 
could  have  law  and  order  without 
guns,  and  Wild  Bill  Hickok, 
the  fast-shooting  gambler  who 
turned  jwliceman. 

The  last  four  chapters  of  the 
260-page  book,  which  contains 
140  pictures,  are  about  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  according  to  the 
writer  disclose  heretofore  unpub¬ 
lished  details  about  the  “grass 
roots”  stages  of  his  first  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mr.  Jameson,  a  former  AP 
war  correspondent  in  Europe, 
was  the  first  Abilene  and  Kansas 
chairman  of  the  Ike-for-Presi- 
dent  clubs  in  1952.  He  intro<luce<l 
Ike  at  his  first  press  conference 
as  a  political  candidate,  in  a 
theater  in  Abilene. 

The  book  was  published  by 
Shadinger-Wilson  Printers,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Reflector- 
Chronicle  Printing  Co.  The  l)ook 
sells  for  $5. 


City  Editor  and  Aide 

Detroit 

Two  Detroit  Free  Preits 
staffers  have  resigned  to  join 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times.  William  Chapman,  an 
assistant  city  editor  at  the  Free 
Press,  will  become  city  editor  of 
the  Times.  Free  Press  reporter 
Tom  Houston  will  go  to  the 
Times  as  Mr.  Chapman’s  assist¬ 
ant. 

Hallowetl  Park 

Cleveland 
The  old  Cleveland  Press  Build¬ 
ing  has  l)een  torn  down  and  a 
parking  lot  is  now  functioning 
on  the  land  at  E.  9th  Street  and 
Rockwell  Avenue,  where  Scripps- 
Howard’s  first  newspaper,  the 
Penny  Press,  was  published. 
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Court  Allows 
Tax  Refund 
On  Mill  Loss 

Milwaukee 

The  Journal  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  stands  to  recapture  $207,- 
925  from  federal  taxes  paid  in 
1950.  Federal  Judpe  Kenneth  P. 
Grubb  has  ruled  that  a  loss  of 
$400,000  in  the  sale  of  stock  in 
the  Peavey  Paper  Mills  Inc. 
at  Ladysmith  qualified  as  an 
ordinary  business  deduction. 

The  court  held  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal  undertook  the  “purchase, 
retention  and  sale”  of  the  stock 
to  obtain  newsprint  at  Office  of 
Price  Administration  (OPA) 
prices  and  that  the  loss  suffered 
in  1950  when  the  company  sold 
its  paper  mill  holdings  “was  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  Journal’s 
business  operations.” 

ConlentionK  Rejected 

Judpfe  Grubb  turned  down 
jfovernment  contentions  that  the 
Journal  bought  the  stock  with 
the  intention  of  making;  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  paper  mill  or 
that  the  stock  was  a  “disguised 
advance  payment  for  newsprint, 
so  concealed  in  order  to  circum¬ 
vent”  OPA  controls. 

In  filing  its  19.50  tax  return, 
the  decision  said,  the  Journal 
treated  the  $400,000  difference 
between  the  purchase  and  re¬ 
sale  prices  of  the  stock  as  a 
capital  loss.  In  1954,  after  a  de¬ 
cision  in  a  similar  case  indicated 
that  such  losses  should  be 
treated  as  ordinary  business  de¬ 
ductions,  the  Journal  filed  a 
claim  for  refund  of  overpay¬ 
ments  of  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  for  1950.  When  the 
claim  was  turned  down,  the 
company  filed  suit. 

In  the  trial,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  contended  that  the 

AUSTRALIA’S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf  unifies 

invMtigat*  the  developmente 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaeed  population,  Induetrlal 
development,  high  etandard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
•ucceese*  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companiee  that  are  operating 
and  have  $600,000,000  Tnveated 
In  Australia. 

to  keep  la  touch  with  marketing, 
advartiilng,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  road 


f*uhlihktfd  fortnightly 

Annual  SubM-riptiun  tu  IJ.  S.  $8 

15  Homiltoa  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
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stock  purchase  was  a  capital  NE^SP.4PER  LA\^' 
transaction,  with  the  loss  de¬ 
ductible  only  as  a  capital  loss.  ■ 

Judge  Grubb  upheld  the  Jour-  ^11 

nal’s  contention  that  the  loss  J 

was  tied  to  the  obtaining  of 
newsprint  needed  to  alleviate  I 

a  shortage.  U-L 


Story  and  Headline 
Determine  Intent 


Cains  Are  Xisled 

During  the  time  it  held  Pea¬ 
vey  stock,  the  Journal  bought 
additional  newsprint  which  it 
“could  not  otherwise  have  ob¬ 
tained  at  OPA  prices,”  the  judge 
said,  resulting  in  an  increased 
circulation  of  the  daily  paper 
from  300,084  in  1946  to  326,298 
in  19.50  and  the  Sunday  paper 
from  .352,930  to  438,952. 

“The  increase  in  revenue  was 
from  $3,356,545.51  to  $5,420,- 
843.26.  The  Journal  was  there¬ 
by  enabled  to  increase  the  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  from  24,4.55,472 
in  1946  to  -53,968,984  in  1950, 
and  the  advertising  revenue 
from  $6,217,190.61  in  1946  to 
$13,492,188.44  in  1950.” 

The  newsprint  obtained  from 
the  paper  mill,  the  judge  con¬ 
tinued,  made  the  “expansion  in 
circulation,  advertising  linage 
and  vast  increases  in  revenue 
mentioned  above  possible.” 

Additional  Paper 

The  court  fwinted  out  that 
the  Journal  in  1946  bought  200 
of  500  outstanding  shares  of 
capital  stock  in  the  paper  mill 
for  $600,000.  The  stock  then 
had  a  book  value  of  about  $160,- 
000  for  the  200  shares,  but 
Judge  Grubb  said  “there  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  stock.” 

At  the  time  of  the  stock  pur¬ 
chase,  the  decision  said,  Peavey 
contracte<l  to  sell  the  Journal 
12,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year 
for  two  years  and  an  additional 
6,000  tons  if  the  contract  was 
renewed  for  an  additional  year. 
On  May  20,  1949  the  contract 
was  cancelled  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent. 

On  Nov.  24,  1950,  the  stock 
I  was  resold  to  Peavey  for  $200,- 
000  cash. 


By  .Albert  Wooilruff  Gray 

“In  considering  whether  a  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
newspaper  publication  may  be  honesty  in  government,  when  in 
libelous,  the  headline  and  body  of  truth  and  in  fact  he  was  pro- 
the  article  must  be  considered  moting  the  bill  and  his  sugges- 
together.  And  where  the  writing  tions  were  made  to  strengthen  it. 
may  be  underscored  by  the  aver- 

age  reader  in  either  of  two  „ 

senses,  it  is  proper  to  allege  in  The  owner  of  a  Florence,  S.  C. 
what  sense  it  was  actually  driye-in  restaurant  f^deil  in  an 
understood  by  the  reader.”  Florence 

On  this  principle  of  law,  the  Mormnif  News  for  a 

Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  re-  story  headed.  Youths  fined  for 
centlv  rein.stated  an  action  for  (118  S.E.2d  696) 


cently  reinstated  an  action  for 
libel  against  the  Atlanta  Consti- 


The  proprietor  of  the  Airport 
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tution.  (117  S.E.  2d  906).  The  Drive-In  Restaurant,  of  good 
court  agreed  with  the  plaintiff,  name,  fame  and  credit,  .said  he 
State  Representative  James  was  damaged  by  a  story  saying: 
Floyd,  had  cause  for  action  in  .  was  the  second  fight  with- 
believing  that  a  story  and  head-  ^  week  at  the  Drive-In.  On 
line  together  were  “intended  to  August  10  Jimmy  Harper,  D, 
be  and  were  understood  by  the  Laverne  Powell,  18,  of 

average  reader  as  conveying  a  Florence,  were  chargwl  with  dis- 
slur”  upon  his  character  and  orderly  conduct. 


reputation. 


The  appellate  court,  over¬ 


Headlined,  “2  House  Members  ruling  the  decision  of  the  lower 
Fight  ‘Honesty’  Bill,”  the  Con-  court  that  these  facts  constituted 


stitution  reported  that  “Opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  section  of  the  Vandiver 
Honesty  in  Government  bill 


libel,  said: 

“Certainly  the  words  com¬ 
plained  of  do  not  charge  the 


which  outlaws  legislators  work-  restaurant  owner  with  any  crime 
ing  for  the  state  was  expressed  nor  with  the  operator  of  a  dis- 
by  two  House  members.  Repre-  orderly  place  of  business.  .  .  . 
sentative  James  Floyd  and  We  know  of  no  precedent  which 
Representative  John  Sheffield  makes  the  publication  of  the  fact 
urged  the  House  committee  to  that  a  fight  took  place  between 
knock  that  section  out  of  the  parties  at  the  place  of  business 
bill.”  of  a  merchant  libelous  in  itself 

The  Constitution  also  gave  a  as  to  him.” 
quotation  from  the  House  of  »  »  * 

Representatives  floor  leader,  ‘INJURIOUS  FALSEHOOD’ 
“Inasmuch  as  this  bill  carries  The  producer  of  a  Broadway 


out  the  solemn  pledge  of  our  play,  “Mad  Avenue,”  sought 
governor  to  restore  honesty  and  $1,500,000  damages  for  a  story 
integrity  to  government  I  can-  in  which  the  New  York  New* 
not  conceive  of  anyone  opposing  reported  the  abandonment  of  the 
it.”  show  during  rehearsals.  But  the 

In  the  opinion,  shared  by  six  court  said  he  was  entitled  to 
of  seven  judges,  it  was  said,  “A  nothing;  first,  because  there  was 
libelous  charge  is  just  as  effec-  no  allegation  of  special  damages, 
tively  harmful  and  therefore  and  secondly,  liecause  there  was 
actionable  in  itself,  that  is,  with-  no  basis  for  making  a  claim  on 
out  proof  of  special  damages,  the  ground  of  “injurious  false- 
whether  the  harmful  effect  re-  hood”  without  proving  special 
suits  from  the  words  which  damages. 

directly  and  unequivocally  make  This  phra.se,  “injurious  false- 
the  charge  or  whether  it  results  hood,”  made  its  debut  in  a  recen’ 
from  words  which  do  so  indi-  decision  by  a  New  York  appel- 
rectly  or  by  inference.  It  is  late  court  which  stated: 
harmful  effect  of  the  defama-  “The  utterance  or  furnishing 
tory  language  which  renders  it  of  false  and  misleading  informa- 
actionable  and  not  its  directness  tion  may  be  actionable  if  done 


or  uneciuivocal  nature.” 


maliciously  or  with  the  intention 


As  to  the  statements  in  the  to  harm  another  or  so  recklessly 
story,  the  plaintiff  alleged  that  and  without  regard  to  its  con- 
their  purpose  was  to  represent  sequences  that  a  rea.sonably 
him  as  a  man  who  opposed  prudent  person  should  anticipa^ 
honesty  in  government  and  op-  that  damage  to  another  will 
posed  the  passage  of  legislation  naturally  follow.” 
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James  J.  Cassidy  will  take  over 
supervision  of  the  hard  lines  see- 
tions  of  HOME  FIRMSHINGS 
DAILY  on  July  31.  He  will  be  in 
complete  charge  of  the  housewares, 
hardware,  major  appliance,  radio 
and  television  sections  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  Cassidy  joined  the  paper’s  staff 
last  May  as  coordinator  of  the  hard 
giMxls  departments. 


U  est  Coast  heaihiuarters  of  Fair- 

child  Publications  will  move  into 

new.  larger  offices  at  617  .'south 

Olive  .'street.  Los  Angeles,  on  July 
31.  The  new  office  will  cn-cupy  .5,400 
scjuare  feet  of  space  in  the  Oviatt 
Bldg.,  which  compares  with  4.600 

s<juare  feet  it  has  occupied  in  its 
current  location  at  111  West  Seventh 
Street.  Harry  T.  Martindale  is  West 
Coast  Director  of  Fairchild. 


Mary  Buhh.  who  has  been  ELEC- 
TR()NI('  NEW.S  correspondent  at 
Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.,  has  become  a 
staff  member  of  tbe  Fairchild  News 
Service  and  her  duties  have  been 
expanded  to  include  coverage  in  her 
area  for  all  Fairchild  papers.  David 
Kuhner  has  been  added  to  the 
Fairchild  correspondent  staff  to 
cover  the  St.  Petersburg  area  for 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and  MET  \L- 
WORKING  NEWS  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Bubb. 


.'Starting  July  24.  DAILY  NEWS 
record's  “Words  at  Random” 
column  conducted  by  Jerome  Kriska 
will  be  published  daily  in  a  featured 
spot  on  page  two.  This  column  has 
been  appearing  once  a  week  in  the 
"Retailing  for  Men”  section  and 
deals  with  the  fashion,  foibles  and 
intpact  of  economic  and  social 
changes  on  retailing  and  apparel. 
Mr.  Kriska  will  relinquish  his  post 
as  knit  goods  editor  to  devote  full 
time  to  this  expanded  service. 


A  group  of  31  foreign  exchange 
students  from  the  American  Lan¬ 
guage  Center  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  spent  an  afternoon  last  week 
touring  the  Fairchild  publishing 
headquarters  in  New  York.  The 
visit  was  part  of  an  orientation 
course  to  acquaint  the  students  with 
a  variety  of  business  operations  and 
points  of  interest  in  the  United 
States. 
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Founder’s  Scion 
New  Chairman 
Of  La  Presse 

M()NTRE.4L 

La  Presse,  French-lanjfuage 
daily,  has  announced  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  its  management. 

Gilles  Berthiaume,  56,  a 
grandson  of  founder,  the  late 
Trefle  Berthiaume,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Ixtard, 
and  Maurice  Chartre,  61,  a 
Montreal  accountant,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  president. 

Other  members  of  the  reorgan¬ 
ized  board  are  Jean  Paul  Dion, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  fi¬ 
nances;  Gerard  Gingras,  Fran- 
cios  St.  Pierre,  Roger  DeSerres, 
Gerard  Plourde,  Rene  Rivet  and 
Charles  Arthur  Berthiaume,  a 
grandson  of  Trefle  Berthiaume. 
• 

John  Fleetwood  Heads 
Company  in  Georgia 

Cartersville,  Ga. 

John  T.  Fleetwood  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Company  and  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Tribune 
News  and  Weekly  Tribune.  His 
father,  M.  L.  Fleetwood,  has 
become  chairman  of  the  board. 

John  Fleetwood,  who  is  40, 
has  been  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company  for 
the  past  15  years.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Journalism. 

• 

'  Women’s  Editor 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Miss  Ginger  Eades  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Evansville  Courier,  succeeding 
Miss  Martha  McKenna,  who  left 
newspaper  work  to  become  the 
bride  of  Dr.  Daniel  Pease,  a 
Connecticut  dentist.  Miss  Eades, 
a  native  of  Evansville,  has  been 
with  the  Courier  women’s 
department  since  1952.  Mrs. 
Natalie  (Cissy)  Wastjer  was 
appointed  assistant  women’s 
editor. 

«  * 

John  W.  Saffell — promoted 
from  news  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Lorain  (0.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Waldo  Profitt 
Jr.,  who  resigned  to  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune.  Mr.  Saf¬ 
fell  has  been  a  member  of  the 
:  Lorain  staff  for  16  years. 

*  *  « 

Dick  Watts  —  from  news  di¬ 
rector  of  KGAK,  Gallup,  to  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff  at  Albu- 
querciue,  N.  M.  He  is  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Gallup  In- 
I  dependent  and  Boise  Idaho 
\  Statesman. 


personal 


NEW  LEAD — Fred  G.  Eaton,  left,  managing  editor  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian,  newly  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  confers  with  fellow  officers  and 
directors:  Covey  Hoover,  Elmira  Star-Gazette;  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  and  Charles  J.  Wellner,  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser. 


Robert  Smith,  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Carson  City 
Nevtula  Appeal  —  assigned  to 
the  Carson  City  bureau  of  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette 
and  Nevada  State  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  Johnson,  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

e  *  * 

Pat  Phillips,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citi¬ 
zen-News  —  named  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  as  well.  Penny  Lernoux, 
June  graduate  from  University 
of  Southern  California  —  new 
reporter  on  staff. 

*  .  e 

William  Scott,  elementary 
.school  teacher  —  working  part 
time  on  staff  of  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News.  Renee  Dictor, 
formerly  in  the  society  depart¬ 
ment  of  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 
Redondo  Beach  —  now  reporter 
on  staff. 

*  *  « 

Harry  J.  Frawley,  city  hail 
reijorter  for  Valley  Times  To¬ 
day,  North  Hollywood,  Calif., 
for  jiast  15  years  —  now  secre¬ 
tary  to  City  Councilman  Tom 
Shepard. 

*  e  « 

Morris  Mazcr,  West  Valley 
police  reporter  for  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News  —  wed  Barbara 
Rubin,  teacher,  on  June  25. 

♦  * 

Jim  Bylin  who  just  finished 
two  years  of  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  University  —  now  on 
the  staff  of  Valley  Times  To¬ 
day,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Nita  Biss,  recent  graduate  of 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  she  was  managing 
editor  of  Daily  Trojan  —  new 
reporter  for  paper.  Andy  Bing- 
H.AM,  education  editor  since  last 
October  —  resigned  to  enter 
busine.ss  .school  at  New  York 
University. 

«  e  « 

Andy  Mebshon  —  resigned 


from  the  news  staff  of  the  Pen¬ 
dleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian 
to  become  a  reporter  for  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News. 

*  *  « 

Robert  A.  Carter,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal  -  Courier  edi¬ 
torial  staff  —  married  Miss 
Mary  Joan  Washburn,  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

*  *  e 

Neil  Sanders,  reporter,  .Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ajr 
peul  —  to  city  editor,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent. 

e  «  * 

Richard  Connelly,  rejiorter, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  —  to  NBC  press  office. 
New  York. 

e  e  * 

WiLUAM  Brody,  Orlando,  Fla. 
— to  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Earl  Simp- 
KI.NS,  from  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times  to  the  Commercial 
Appeal  staff.  James  Dulaney, 
from  reporter,  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  to  the  Commercial  Appeal 
•staff.  Larry  Williams,  from  AP 
Bureau,  Memphis,  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  staff. 

*  *  * 

Elwood  B.  Bigelow  Jr.  — 
from  Bangor,  Me.,  district  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Portland  (Me.) 
Sunday  Telegram  to  sports  de- 
Iiartment  of  Portland  Press 
Herald. 

e  *  * 

Robert  C.  Shepherd  —  from 
siKjrts  department  of  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  to  news 
staff  of  Portland  Evening  Ex¬ 
press. 

*  «  e 

Claude  Erbsen,  formerly  of 
//  Tiempo,  Bogota — to  the  Latin 
American  desk  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  Associated  Press, 
replacing  Stantord  Bradshaw 
— to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
'SdlBlS  uw) 
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mention 

New  Orleans  Press 
Elites  Mister  Sam 

New  Orleans 

Newsmen  here  paid  tribute 
July  9  to  their  “dean”  for  54 
years  of  carrying  a  personal 
banner  of  ability,  intej^rity  and 
friendliness  in  the  newspaper 
bosiness. 

Sam  L.  Gilbert,  7(»,  known  as 
“Mister  Sam,”  was  honored  at 
a  surprise  reception  hy  the 
Press  Club  of  New  Orleans. 

A  reporter  and  deskman  for 
the  old  .VeMJ  Orleans  Daily 
Picayune  and  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picaynne  since  1907, 
Mister  Sam’s  reportorial  memor¬ 
ies  include  his  days  as  a  cub 
when  he  covered  the  hatchet- 
swintfinp  Carrie  Nation  on  a 
bottle-smashintr  “token”  crusade. 
This  was  in  the  days  when  the 
work  week  was  80  hours. 

At  the  reception,  John  F. 
Tims,  president  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company, 
remembered  Mister  Sam  as  the 
man  who  .started  him  up  the 
ladder  of  success. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  C.  Di’Mas,  graduate 
of  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism — to  the  .staff  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette. 

*  *  * 

J.  Allen  Meath — from  retail 
advertising  manager,  Tallahasse 
(Fla.)  Democrat,  to  manager  of 
Miami  Herald  bureaus  in  Bro¬ 
ward  County. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  J.  Viglucci  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Juan  (P.  R.)  Star,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  J.  Kennedy,  re- 
sijfned.  Harry  L.  Turner — now 
city  editor. 

«  *  * 

George  F.  Hargraves,  city 
editor  of  the  Spriny field  (Mass.) 
Paily  News  for  the  past  decade 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  for 
36  years — retireil  at  56. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Keely  Jr.  —  from 
Latin  .American  department  of 
Copley  News  Service  to  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Pete  Downs — to  reporter,  Al- 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 

*  «  « 

Harris  Ellsworth,  former 
editor  of  the  Rosehury  (Ore.) 
News-Review  and  newspaper 
broker — named  by  Gov.  Mark 
Hatfield  to  the  Oregon  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Rodney  Hughes,  news  editor 
of  Hermiston  (Ore.)  Herald — 


SOCIETY  EYE — Lois  Baur,  society 
editor  of  Chicaqo's  American, 
spots  a  newsworthy  item  while 
visitin9  at  the  Plantation  Inn  Hotel 
on  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

name<l  to  news  staff  of  Pendle¬ 
ton  East  Oreyonian. 

e  *  e 

Tom  Nichols,  for  six  years 
Oregon  City  area  dealer  for  the 
Oreyon  Journal — named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Oreyon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier. 

*  «  * 

Max  McCombs,  recent  recipi¬ 
ent  of  a  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Stanford  University 
— to  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Pieayune  copy  desk. 

*  e  e 

Stanley  A.  Jones,  former 
sports  editor,  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express — now  informa¬ 
tion  repre.sentative  for  the  Maine 
Employment  Security  Commis¬ 
sion,  Augusta. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  H.  Morrison — from 
the  Associated  Press  Maine  bu¬ 
reau  office  in  Portland,  tempor¬ 
ary  replacement  for  Robert  M. 
Crocker,  state  house  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Augusta. 

*  *  ♦ 

Paul  W.  Harvey  Jr.,  Salem, 
Ore.,  corres^wndent  for  Associ¬ 
ated  Press — presented  service 
pin  for  25  years  of  service. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Lai'GHLIN,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma — to  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Myrtle  Creek 
(Ore.)  Mail. 

*  * 

Sullivan,  news 


J.  Wesley 
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editor  of  the  Salem,  Oregon, 
Statesman — named  winner  of 
first  annual  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  ‘Presi¬ 
dent’s  .Award’  for  ’’outstanding 
.service  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  of  the  state  during  the  past 
year. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Haas,  jiublisher  of  the 
North  Bend  (Ore.)  News  and 
Coquille  Valley  (Ore.)  Sentinel 
— named  president  of  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  « 

Edd  Rountree,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ashland  (Ore.) 

Daily  Tidinys  —  appointed  to 

Jackson  County  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  for  3-year  term. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Crockett,  from  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C. — named  advertising 
manager  of  Cottaye  Grove 
(Ore.)  Sentinel,  replacing  .Al 

Martin,  who  resigned  to  l)ecome 
sports  editor  of  the  Walla  Walla 
( Wash. )  Unioyi-Bulletin. 

«  ♦  * 

Bill  Stonebraker  —  from 
staff  of  Washinyton  County 
Advertiser  to  news  editor, 
Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Ray,  1961  graduate  of 
University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism  —  to 

sports  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record,  succeeding 

George  “Ron”  Wenzell,  now 
with  Senate  subcommittee  in 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  C.  Murray  (Patsy) 
Lide  Jr.,  city  hall  reporter,  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  Record  —  to  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  for 
the  Columbia  City  Schools. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Horne,  University  of 
South  Carolina  Journalism 
School  graduate  —  to  copy  desk, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Lesi:sne,  free  lance 


writer  and  former  publicist  — 
to  the  news  .staff  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  Record  for  special 
assignments. 

*  «  ♦ 

Robert  L.  Jackson,  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  for  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
the  last  five  years  —  awarded 
a  Fulbright  Fellowship  to  .study 
|)olitical  science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
for  the  1961-62  academic  year. 
*  * 

ITter  L.  Goldman,  a  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
reporter  —  returned  to  the  pa- 
l)er  from  Harv'ard,  where  he 
was  studying  under  a  Nieman 
Fellowship. 

*  *  * 

Al  Gioia,  staff  writer  for  the 
Pittsburyh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette 
—  resigned  to  join  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

•  *  ♦ 

Jim  Pettica.n,  former  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Pittsburyh  Sun-Tele- 
yraph  —  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Pittsburyh  Post-Gazette. 

*  «  « 

Mary  A.  Ross,  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  —  to  the  art 
department  of  the  Des  Moines 
Reyister  and  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  G.  Burdick,  former 
editor  of  the  University  of 
Iowa’s  Daily  Iowan,  and  a  June 
graduate — now  with  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Hickok,  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa — now  with  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Mominy  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  Rehder,  a  June  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  —  to  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  as  staff 
photographer. 


By  Hal  Sharp 


A  unique  and  compact  one-column  illustrated  panel  devoted  to 
hunting  and  fishing. 

With  tips  for  all  seasons,  SPORT.MAN’S  DIGEST  is  a 
sparkling  asset  to  every  newspaper,  every  day  of  the  year. 

Fully  muttud  for  *-timo$-4-w»ok. 
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GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
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Obituary 


Charles  Corte,  48,  United 
Press  International  photojfra- 
pher  on  the  White  House  beat; 
July  13,  as  the  result  of  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
His  wife  also  suffered  fatal 
injuries  and  their  two  children 
were  hurt  badly.  Mr.  Corte 
began  working  for  UP  as  a 
motorcycle  rider  in  New  York 
27  years  ago. 

*  «  * 

John  P.  O’Keefe,  55,  retired 
(1960)  copy  reader  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram;  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Boston  Herald, 
July  12. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Edwin  Armstrong,  55,  for¬ 
merly  with  New  York’s  defunct 
PM,  later  a  theatrical  press 
agent;  July  13  at  Doylestown, 


John  Lov.at  Rile,  89,  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman  for  56 
years;  retired  in  1955  when 
editorial  writer  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  July  13. 

*  ♦  » 

William  R.  Fairfield,  89, 
former  business  manager  of 
Haskin  Sendee;  earlier  on  the 
staffs  of  Frank  A.  Munsey  and 
William  Randolph  Hearst;  May 
29  in  San  Francisco. 

«  ♦  « 

James  J.  Dnai,  57,  telegraph 
editor.  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Star-Journal;  June  29.  A  news¬ 
paperman  for  30  years,  he  had 
worked  for  the  Staten  Island 
(N.Y.)  Advance,  Sewark 

(N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  Bridgeport 

(Conn.)  Telegraph  and  Albany 
(N.Y.  Knickerbocker  Sews. 

*  *  * 

W.  Kingsland  Macy,  71, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Suf¬ 
folk  Consolidated  Press,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
weeklies;  Republican  political 
leader;  July  15. 

*  *  » 

Earl  L.  Shvtz,  68,  Washing¬ 
ton  publicist;  onetime  Spokane 


(Wash.)  Spokestnan  Review 
staffer;  July  15. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  A.  McClinchie,  54, 
a  co-publisher  of  the  Kearny 
(N.  J.)  Observer  and  a  partner 
in  West  Hudson  Publishing  Co.; 
July  15. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hewitt  Sr., 
79,  president  of  the  Tonawanda 
Publishing  Co.  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.) 
Seivs;  July  16. 

*  *  * 

Ja.mes  a.  Murphy,  36,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Detroit  AP  bureau 
staff  for  14  years;  July  15. 

♦  *  • 

John  P.  Lewis,  58,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Franklin  (N.  H.)  Joumal- 

Tratiscript  since  1949;  previous¬ 
ly  managing  editor  of  Sew 
York  PM,  after  working  on 
Denver  (Colo.)  Times  and  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Times;  July  16. 

• 

ABC  Director  Dies 

R.AC1NE,  Wis. 

William  N.  Connolly,  62,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  vicepresident  of 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.  and 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  died  here  July  9 
following  abdominal  surgery. 
Mr.  Connolly  headed  Johnson’s 
Wax  advertising  from  1929  to 
1952.  He  was  a  director  of 
Racine  Hydraulics  and  Machin¬ 
ery,  a  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  advisory 
committee  of  the  ANA. 

• 

Writing  History 

San  Diego 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  editor 
emeritus,  San  Diego  Union,  is 
author  of  The  Explorers,  the 
first  volume  of  a  series  on  San 
Diego  history  authorized  by 
James  S.  Copley  for  publication 
by  the  Union  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  San  Diego  division  of 
The  Copley  Press. 


DIAMOND  CUTTERS — Executives  of  the  Times-World  Corporatioe 
examine  a  brochure  announcing  the  plans  to  publish  three  special 
editions  to  mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Ttnes. 
From  the  left  are:  M.  W.  Armistead  III,  president  and  publisher; 
Shields  Johnson,  vicepresident  and  general  manager;  and  Barton  W. 
Morris  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  executive  editor. 


ITr«y#»fl  mation  susceptible  to  aid 

i  tj  1.  criminals  or  suspects  be  given 

To  Establish 

The  recommendation  for  such 
.J.  ^  a  bureau  has  not  yet  been  acted 

JMcWS  CiOntrol  by  city  Council,  but  it  is 

reported  that  already  men  in 
5Iontreal  charge  of  various  police  stations 
Police  reporters  on  Montreal  have  been  ordered  to  give  to 
papers  will  have  to  work  very  press  reporters  solely  local  news, 
much  harder,  if  the  tough  Also  it  is  stated  that  police 
“news”  recommendations  made  officers  have  been  advised  to  keep 
by  two  police  experts  are  all  views  and  comments  on  police 
approved  by  City  of  Montreal,  events  to  themselves. 

Inspector  Way  of  Scotland  .. 

Yard  and  M.  Gaubiac  of  the  newspaper,  commenting 

T>  .  ^  LI  u  on  recommendation  by  Inspec- 

tors  Way  and  GaubLc,  g^e 
re  m  y  .  on  rea  i  y  oun  following  example  of  a  police 
cil  to  recommend  ways  to  ^  j  j-  * 

,  report  of  a  murder,  according  to 
improve  police  work  here,  have  ^  r  v  •  tv,  .i 


recommended  creation  of  a  press 
and  public  relations  bureau 


the  Way-Gaubiac  method — 
“At  Montreal,  July  26,  1%1, 


directly  under  supervision  of  ^t  3:29  p.m.,  in  a  building 


Deputy  Police  Director. 


located  at  Larouche  and  Mani- 


This  press  bureau  would  be  couagan  streets  (no  such  street* 
informed  immediately  of  all  Montreal)  there  was  a  mur- 

events  susceptible  to  arouse  curi-  The  name  of  the  victim  is 

osity  of  the  press.  However,  Joseph  Anonymous  of  no  kno^ 
according  to  information,  this  address.  At  the  moment,  identi^ 
press  bureau  would  not  be  ^be  assailant  or  assailants  is 

charged  with  passing  informa-  unknown.  The  assailant  or 
tion  to  the  press,  radio  or  assailants  address  is  equally 
television.  unknown.” 

Quite  the  opfwsite.  Inspectors  • 

Way  and  Gaubiac  note  that  Lee  Group  Execulives 
information  supplied  to  the  University  Workshop 

bureau  will  not  necessarily  be 

])assed  on  to  the  press.  It  will  lie  Madison,  Wis. 

the  police  headquarters  that  will  Thirty  eight  publishers,  edi- 


decide  whether  the  information  tors,  and  other  executives  of  14 


should  be  passed  on. 


newsiiajier.s  of  I^ee  Enterprises, 


According  to  the  visiting 

experts’  recommendation,  the  shirtsleeves  workshop  at  the 
functions  of  the  press  and  pub-  University  of  Wisconsin, 
lie  relations  bureau  would  be  to  Participants  came  from  ja- 
issue  official  communiques  to  I>«rs  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Mis¬ 


press,  radio  and  television;  re-  souri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
fute  serious  inexactitudes  pub-  Montana. 

lished  by  press,  radio  and  tele-  Dr.  Bryant  Kearl,  of  the  fne- 
vision,  and  also  study  all  re-  ulty  of  the  University,  led  a 
quests  for  interviews  with  police  discussion  on  readability  and 
officials  by  press,  radio  and  tele-  Dr.  Clay  Schoenfeld,  assistant 
vision.  dean  at  the  University’s  Exten* 

The  recommended  press  bu-  sion  Service,  was  a  panelist  in 
reau  would  watch  that  no  infor-  the  sports  .section. 
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THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DEEP  STRENGTH  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION:  A.  \W  Asphalt  Surface  Course.  B.  IVi"  Asphalt 
Binder  Course.  C.  4*  Asphalt  Base  Course.  D.  6*  Subbase  Course  with  Prime  Coat.  E.  Subgrade  Soil  or  Improved  Subgrade. 


NEW  DEEP  STRENGTH  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION 

OUTLASTS  EVERY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PAVEMENT... COSTS  LESS  TO  MAINTAIN 


New  DEEP  STRENGTH  .Vsphalt  pavement  provides 
strength  and  durability  never  before  achieved  in  high¬ 
way  design.  Its  laminated,  multi-layer,  heavy-duty  con¬ 
struction  will  outlast  all  other  types  of  construction, 
even  those  claiming  to  last  50  years  or  more. 

Modern  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  provides  a 
moisture-proof  surface  that  de-icing  salts  can’t  harm.  It 
needs  no  sawcd-in  or  built-in  cracks  that  admit  damag¬ 
ing  moisture.  And  there’s  no  brittle,  porous  slab  to  freeze 
and  crumble,  or  fracture  under  pounding  of  heavy  traffic. 

When  Asphalt  pavement  does  require  maintenance,  re¬ 
pairs  are  easier,  more  economical,  and  keep  traffic  delay 
to  a  minimum. 

Can  save  up  to  $100, (NM)  per  mile. 

DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  costs  less  to  con¬ 
struct,  too.  Savings  often  run  as  much  as  $1(X),000  per 
mile  when  you  compare  its  cost  with  concrete  pavement 
designed  for  similar  traffic  loads  and  service  life.  This 
means  that  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  gives 
you  more  miles  of  road  for  every  tax  dollar. 

As  a  motorist,  you’ll  appreciate  the  smoother  ride— with 
no  annoying  cross  joints  to  thump,  thump,  thump — no 


dangerous  Joints  between  lanes  to  swerve  your  car.  And 
Asphalt  pavement  absorbs  glare,  makes  traffic  stripes 
easier  to  see,  reduces  eye  strain  and  lets  you  drive  more 
safely  and  comfortably. 

Most  concrete  roads  become  Asphalt-paved  eventually. 

For  example,  the  original  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  paved 
with  concrete,  is  now  almost  completely  resurfaced  with 
Asphalt  paving.  And  it  is  barely  20  years  old! 

If  a  road  is  going  to  be  Asphalt-paved  eventually, 

why  not  build  with  total  DEEP  STRENGTH  .\sphalt 
Construction  in  the  first  place  and  make  tax  dollars 
go  further? 

To  find  out  how  your  state  can  obtain  more  value  for  its 
road-building  dollars,  write  us  for  the  new  booklet, 
THE  BETTER  WAY  TO  BETTER  ROADS. 


ASPHALT 

I  INSTITUTE 


College  Perk,  Meryland 
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City  Editor’s  Image 
Of  PR  man  ‘Blurred’ 


By  Lee  Feldman 

National  Public  Relation!*  Council 


Chicago 

The  adage  “Physician,  heal 
thyself”  might  well  apply  to  the 
PR  man  in  his  relationship  wdth 
the  city  editor. 

For  the  PR  practitioner,  in 
his  preoccupation  with  “build¬ 
ing  images”  for  a  wide  v'ariety 
of  clients,  has  neglected  his  owm 
image  with  one  of  the  key  gate¬ 
keepers  in  our  communication 
complex. 


A  Serious  Disparity 


A  recent  study  of  what  the 
city  editor  thinks  (or,  more 
accurately,  what  he  says  he 
thinks)  of  the  PR  man  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  city  editor  has 
a  concept  which  is  different  from 
the  concept  the  PR  man  has  of 
himself. 

This  disparity  is  quite  seri¬ 
ous  for  the  PR  man.  The  “image 
maker”  must  first  convince  the 
gatekeepers,  or  controllers  of 
information,  in  order  to  influ¬ 
ence  communication  content  to 
achieve  the  goals  for  those  he 
represents. 

Without  communications  the 
public  relations  man  could  not 
perform  his  most  important 
function,  for  communications  is 
to  the  PR  man  what  the  operat¬ 
ing  room  is  to  the  doctor  and 
what  the  court  of  law  is  to  the 
lawyer. 


lie  Relations  Society  of  .Amer¬ 
ica,  the  largest  PR  organization 
in  the  United  States. 

The  total  response  from  city 
editors  was  44  percent  (746  1,- 
700)  and  the  total  response 
from  the  PR  men  was  75  per¬ 
cent  (88  117). 

The  results  showed  that  the 
PR  man  answered  almost  un¬ 
animously  in  a  manner  highly 
favorable  to  himself.  The  city 
editor’s  replies  were  mixed;  he 
had  some  good  and  some  bad 
things  to  say. 

For  example,  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  “Public  relations 
men  too  frequently  insist  on 
promoting  products,  services  and 
other  activities  which  do  not 
legitimately  deserve  promotion.” 

Seventy -five  percent  (561/ 
746)  of  the  city  editors  said 
this  is  typical  of  the  majority 
of  PR  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
76  percent  of  the  PR  men  (67/ 
788)  said  this  was  typical  of 
none  or  few  of  their  brethren. 

Another  statement:  “Public 
relations  men  too  often  try  to 
deceive  the  press  by  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  a  trivial 
uneventful  happening.”  Sixty- 
two  percent  (462  746)  of  the 
city  e<litors  agreed.  Sixty-eight 
l)ercent  (60/88)  of  the  PR  men 
disagreed. 


72  percent  (60^88)  of  the  PR 
men  disagreed. 

Not  only  is  the  PR  man’s 
image  of  himself  different  from 
the  city  editor’s,  his  concept  of 
PR  is  also  different. 

My  fellow  image  merchants 
think  the  old  idea  that  publicity 
is  free  advertising  is  dead  and 
buried  and  become  in.sulted 
when  it  is  mentioned.  This  vdew 
is  not  shared  by  city  e<litors, 
half  of  whom  claimed  this  was 
still  true.  One  editor  had  this 
lament : 

“This  is  true  90  percent  of 
the  time.  Particularly  galling 
are  the  men  w'ho.se  companies 
spend  their  advertising  dollars 
in  other  media  and  have  the 
brass  to  present  the  same  mes- 
•sages  as  ‘news’  to  newspapers. 
Most  of  the  publicity  releases 
received  in  the  main  are  straight 
advertising  or  thinly  disguised 
advertising  of  a  company  or  its 
products.  I  suspect  this  pap  is 
w'ritten  to  please  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent  more  than  in  expectation 
that  the  newspapers  will  pub¬ 
lish  it.” 


The  majority  (444/730,  or  61 
percent)  said  the  PR  man  is 
an  expert  on  public  opinion  and 
communications.  But  more  than 
two-thirds  of  this  same  group 
said  the  PR  man  promotes  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  which  do  not 
legitimately  deserve  promotion. 
Over  half  chargevl  that  the  PR 
man  tries  to  deceive  the  press 
by  attaching  too  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  trivial  ev'ent. 


Also  taken  to  task  was  the 
level  of  the  writing.  Almost  half 
of  this  favorably  dispostnl  group 
complained  that  the  written  ma¬ 
terial  was  slovenly  and  ama¬ 
teurish. 


PR  vs.  PA 


Seldom  NewsHorlliv 


(jty  Fdilors  Respond 


Different  ('.oneepls 


The  study  consi.sted  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  of  pro  and  con  state¬ 
ments  describing  the  PR  man; 
it  was  sent  to  1,700  city  editors 
of  daily  newspapers  across  the 
country  and  to  117  national,  re¬ 
gional,  and  local  officers  of  Pub- 


Here’s  a  third  statement: 
“Public  relations  men  send  out 
a  great  deal  of  written  material 
which  might  be  news  if  it  were 
presented  in  other  than  a  slov¬ 
enly  and  amateurish  fashion.” 
Fifty-four  jH-rcent  (404  746) 
of  the  city  editors  agreed,  and 


Another  city  editor  was  more 
charitable: 

“Seventy-five  percent  right.  I 
estimate  that  50  percent  of  the 
mail  our  editorial  department 
gets  is  made  up  of  handouts. 
Of  those,  75  percent  are  which 
could  not  get  space  in  any¬ 
thing  but  in  a  paid  ad.  Wasted 
postage,  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
newsworthy  stories  from  the 
same  companies  are  hard  to 
come  by.  They’re  too  secretive 
on  those.” 

Match  these  answers  with  the 
following  response  from  PR 
men : 

“I  don’t  believe  even  our 
worst  critics  on  the  newspajjer 
city  desk  would  in  good  con¬ 
science  subscribe  to  this  view 
of  the  profession  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  The  public  relations  man 
who  accepts  any  part  of  it 
should  resign  and  get  back  on  a 
newspaper.” 


The  answer  to  this  contradic¬ 
tion  begins  to  unravel  itself 
when  we  look  at  the  resiionscs 
to  the  statement:  “There  is  no 
difference  l)etvveen  the  i)ublic 
relations  man  and  the  press 
agent.” 

The  city  editors  replied  in  a 
ratio  of  four  to  one  that  there 
is  a  difference.  The  themes  de¬ 
picting  the  press  agent  were 
practically  all  negative.  The  re¬ 
verse  was  true  with  the  themes 
describing  the  PR  man. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  press  agent  were:  space 
grablMir;  a  drum  beater  and 
headline  grablier;  ballyhoo  art¬ 
ist;  gets  name  of  client  before 
the  public;  sole  purpose  is  to 
get  client’s  name  in  the  i)aper; 
Iwthers  the  press  for  good  pub¬ 
licity  for  a  client;  covers  for  a 
client;  creates  news;  promotes 
something  alx)ut  which  he  has 
little  knowledge;  fakes  stories; 
and  uses  gimmicks. 


PR  Man  PraiM>tl 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
You  are  SPECIAL— 
BECAUSE 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by  | 
'  comment,  picture,  error  in  foct  or 
for  Invasion  of  PrivQcy,  Pirocy, 
or  Violation  of  Couirright. 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


21  Tenth  Kjnsas  C^t>  Mo 
r..-,-,  Chi'.dgo  Sdh  (idhcisco. 

107  ,  d-r  100  Bdih 

St  Jd--:-  St 


Perfuriiiance  Ih  Pour 


DON'T  BUY 


A  FLAT 
ROUTER!  . 


.  .  .  until  you  have  all  the  facts  on 
the  completely  NEW  concept  in  flat 
routing  equipment  conceived  end  de¬ 
veloped  by  STA-HI. 


THE  NEW  STA-HI 
■TURRET-HEAD" 


Write  for  literature  end  complete 
information. 


m 


CORPORATION 


23S  W.  Washington  Ilvd. 
Whittier,  Celifornie 


One  PR  man  put  a  little  re¬ 
verse  English  on  his  answer: 

“Here  again  is  a  statement 
which  reflects  the  absurd  con¬ 
clusion  that  has  been  written 
up  many  times  over  of  late  that 
the  job  of  public  relations  is 
to  get  publicity.  1  know  of  no 
company  which  is  .seeking  to 
use  public  relations  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  payment  of  com¬ 
missions  on  advertising.” 

Perhaps  what  is  even  more 
interesting  than  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  city  editor  said  the  PR 
man  is  a  highly  qualified  in¬ 
dividual  but  that  his  perform¬ 
ance  is  very  poor, 


The  PR  man  was  highly 
praised.  Several  of  the  themes 
de.scribing  him  were:  molds  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion;  serves  as  a  go- 
l)etween  for  management  and 
the  media;  is  considerate  of 
new.spai)ers’  iirohlems. 

How  can  we  reconcile  this 
de.scription  of  high  (lualifica- 
tions  and  a  lofty  role  with  the 
charges  of  jioor  |)erfonnance? 

This  writer,  as  a  result  of 
this  .study,  iKilieves  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  contradiction 
is  that  the  iHirformance  of  non- 
professional  PR  jieople  was 
lum|>ed  together  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  professionals. 

If  all  practitioners  are  well 
qualifie<l  —  and  the  city  editors 
said  they  were  —  then  the  level 
of  jierforinance  should  lie  much 
higher. 

The  city  editor  stated  there 
was  a  difference  lietween  the 
public  relations  man  and  the 
press  agent.  And  although  the 
city  editor  saiil  he  recognized 
the  differences,  in  actuality,  he 
grouped  the  performance  of  the 
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two  together.  The  city  editors’ 
objections  to  the  performance 
of  the  PR  man  were  the  same 
as  the  themes  he  used  to  de- 
scribt'  the  press  agent. 

«  *  * 

NKW  PR  FIRM  FORMED 

Chicago 

A  new  public  relations  com¬ 
pany  known  as  The  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Organization  has  l)een 
established  here  by  Jerrj’  Litner 
in  association  with  Ellis 
Emmons  (Bill)  Reed. 

Mr.  Litner  began  his  carrer 
as  a  newspaperman,  working  on 
such  papers  as  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  and  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal.  Mr. 
Reed  started  as  a  printer’s  devil 
in  his  father’s  Wisconsin  news¬ 
paper  plant  and  worked  as  an 
advertising  and  editonal  execu¬ 
tive  before  entering  the  field  of 
PR  and  marketing. 

The  new  company,  which  will 
sen’e  both  industrial  and 
general  consumer  accounts,  will 
have  representatives  in  New 
York.  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 
Dallas,  Minneapolis,  Montreal, 
Atlanta,  and  other  cities  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
Europe  and  I..atin  America. 

*  *  « 

FOR  PROFESSIONALS 

William  Rodgers,  who  has 
been  with  Banner  &  Grief,  the 
past  .several  years,  has  joined 
the  firm  of  Warren  Weil  Public 
Relations,  247  Park  Avenue,  as 
an  associate.  The  Weil  agency 
specializes  in  professional  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  architectural,  de¬ 
sign  and  foreign  trade  field. 
Mr.  Rodgers  is  an  ex-trade  as¬ 
sociation  exwutive  and  news¬ 
paperman  (Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer.) 


Byoir  Finn  Names 
Foreign!  Directors 

Abl>ott  Washburn,  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  In- 
fornmtion  Agency  from  1953 
until  the  change  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  this  year,  has  joined 
Carl  Byoir  &  A.ssociates,  Inc. 
as  vicepresident  of  international 
operations  in  an  expansion  of 
the  public  relations  firm’s  for¬ 
eign  activities. 

G<H)rge  Hammond,  president, 
also  announced  the  additions  of 
Henry  McNulty,  until  recently 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Free  Europe  Committee,  as  resi¬ 
dent  vicepresident  of  CB&A  in 
lx)ndon,  and  James  Nolan,  long 
active  in  Western  Europe  as 
public  relations  director  for 
TW.A  and  later  as  consultant  to 
American  corporations,  as  resi¬ 
dent  vicepresident  in  Frankfurt. 

♦  *  • 

BOl  (.IITON  JOl.N.S  IIAMJNIK. 

Boston 

W.  Edward  Boughton  will 
editor  sc  publisher  tor  July  22, 


join  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  Aug.  1 
as  general  director  of  public 
relations.  He  has  l)een  associ¬ 
ated  with  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  as  account  group  super¬ 
visor  since  1959. 

Mr.  Boughton ’s  appointment 
is  part  of  reorganizational 
changes  being  made  in  Han¬ 
cock’s  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Second 
vicepresident  Richard  P.  Walt¬ 
ers  Jr.,  in  addition  to  heading 
the  company’s  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  committee,  will  assume  ad¬ 
ditional  staff  responsibilities. 

Stanley  T.  Dingham,  former¬ 
ly  associate  director,  bureau  of 
publications  and  later  director 
of  PR,  will  be  director  of  inter¬ 
nal  communications. 

Leavitt  Howard  will  continue 
as  director  of  advertising. 


SIMARFF,  WITCJIEL  MERGE 

Monroe  B.  Scharff  &  Co.  has 
merged  with  The  Witchel  Or¬ 
ganization,  Inc.,  to  form  Monroe 
B.  Scharff  and  Co.,  Inc.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Monroe  B.  Scharff,  presi¬ 
dent.  Sam  Witchel,  formerly 
president  of  his  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  become  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Albert  M.  Gaber  has  been 
named  Manager  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  for  Hagan  Chemicals  & 
Controls,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Prier  to  joining  Hagan  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Gaber  ser\-ed  as  copy, 
telegraph  and  composing  room 
makeup  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

«  *  * 

Complete  realignment  of 
Warner  Bros.’  national  publicity 
organization  was  announced  by 


Richard  Lederer,  Warner’s  na¬ 
tional  director  of  advertising 
and  publicity.  Bill  Hendricks, 
studio  publicity  director,  moves 
to  newly-created  post  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  PR  and  promotion  and 
special  assistant  to  Jack  L. 
Warner,  president.  Joe  Hyams, 
Eastern  publicity  manager,  be¬ 
comes  national  publicity  man¬ 
ager,  and  Max  Bercutt  succeeds 
Mr.  Hendricks. 

• 

ParaiiioiiiiFs  Man 

Nicholas  Mamula  has  been 
appointed  publicity  manager  for 
Paramount  Pictures.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harold  Rand,  who  has 
resigned  to  form  his  own  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office.  Mr.  Mamula 
has  resigned  as  director  of  in¬ 
formational  services  in  the  New 
York  office  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 


the  newspaper  THAT  GAVH 
AWAY  NEARLY  ONE 
HALF-MILLION  DOLLARS 


Back  in  the  depression  year  1933,  shortly  after  we  came  to 
Orlando,  no  one  had  any  money.  We  printed  our  own  merchants’ 
script  for  our  employees  to  trade  at  advertisers’  stores. 

■  In  depression  days  as  in  more  prosperous  times,  there  are 
always  the  helpless,  the  sick  and  the  lonely  who  cannot  get  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  city,  the  county,  the  state  or  even  the  federal 
government. 

■  The  Sentinel-Star  started  Goodfellows,  Inc.  to  raise  funds  for 
these  unfortunate  persons.  To  date  we  have  given  away  $232,000 
to  those  who  could  not  get  help  anywhere  else  .  .  .  and  we’re  still 
doing  it.  Besides  this,  the  Sentinel-Star-Martin  Andersen  Founda¬ 
tion,  since  November  1,  1951,  has  given  away  more  than  $200,000 
of  our  own  money  ...  a  combined  total  of  nearly  a  half-million  to 
charity  through  the  two  Sentinel-Star  funds. 

■  Ours  tries  very  hard  to  be  a  paper  with  a  heart,  but  we  are  not 
proud  of  our  golf  score. 


MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Editor/Owner/ Ad  Writer/Galley  Boy/Good  Fellow 
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CIRrXLATION 


District  Managers: 
Hiring,  Incentives 


Two  papers  pertaining  to  the 
hiring  of  district  managers  and 
incentives  for  them  on  the  job 
were  the  basis  for  panel  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Circulation  Seminar  re¬ 
cently. 

Mark  C.  Mantz,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Dea  Moinea 
(Iowa)  Regiater  and  Tribune, 
spoke  about  his  newspapers’  re¬ 
cruitment  plan,  as  follows: 

“Twenty-eight  years  ago,  I 
left  the  coaching  field  to  become 
an  independent  district  manag¬ 
er  in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  I  made  this  change 
with  confidence  that  my  future 
could  be  more  secure  and  the 
chances  for  personal  progress 
better. 

“Very  shortly  after  I  made 
the  change  to  circulation  work, 
an  employee’s  periodical  of  one 
of  our  nation’s  major  newspa¬ 
pers  was  passed  along  for  my 
inspection.  On  the  front  page 
was  a  group  picture  showing 
the  newspaper’s  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  manager  organization. 

“What  a  group  they  were!  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  newspa¬ 
per  had  successfully  put  to¬ 
gether  one  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  ‘strong  arm’  organiza¬ 
tions  I  had  ever  seen.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  only  to  be  able  to 
point  out  the  very  drastic 
changes  that  have  come  about 
in  circulation  work.  In  recent 
years,  ‘strong  arm’  methods 
have  completely  disappeared. 
Rapid  strides  have  been  made  in 
upgrading  the  personnel  of 
circulation  organizations  every¬ 
where. 

Finder's  Bonus  Paid 

“We  have  established  a  spe¬ 
cific  personnel  program  in  re¬ 
cruiting  ads  in  our  own  publi¬ 
cations  that  draw  the  big¬ 
gest  returns.  However,  ads  in 
local  papers  may  supplement 
this  program,  especially  when 
we  are  seeking  candidates  from 
a  specific  area  of  the  state. 

“Zone  managers  are  in  a  good 
position  to  uncover  new  candi¬ 
dates  for  our  work. 

“A  careful  check  is  regularly 
made  of  our  adult  farm  route 
salesmen’s  department  as  occa¬ 
sional  district  manager  mate¬ 
rial  is  uncovered  from  this  or¬ 
ganization. 

“We  have  interviewed  college 
seniors  in  10  of  the  smaller  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  in  Iowa.  102 


college  seniors  were  intendewed 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
at  least  8  to  10  above  average 
prospects  were  uncovered. 

“Men  in  our  own  field  or¬ 
ganization  are  encouraged  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  for  likely 
looking  candidates.  If  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  organization  recom¬ 
mends  a  prospect  to  us  and  that 
man  is  used,  the  employee  is 
given  a  finder’s  bonus  of  $25. 
If  the  man  recommended  is  still 
in  our  organization  and  doing 
satisfactory  work  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  employee  re¬ 
ceives  an  additional  finder’s 
bonus  of  $75. 

“All  prospects  who  seem  ac¬ 
ceptable  are  given  aptitude 
tests  before  they  are  given  se¬ 
rious  consideration  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Although  these  tests  will 
not  in  themselves  necessarily 
select  good  men,  they  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  poor  ones.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  used:  Wonderlic,  form 
‘D’  —  occasionally  form  ‘A’,  a 
five-problem  arithmetic  test  de¬ 
vised  by  the  company  person¬ 
nel  department,  Kuder  Voca¬ 
tional  Preference  test,  and 
Thurstone  Temperament  test.’’ 

‘Equal  Wage’ 

Robert  0.  Tafel,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
Newa,  advocated  a  lively  incen¬ 
tive  program,  the  chief  item  of 
which  is  an  adequate  wage. 
This,  he  said,  should  be  a  wage 
equal  to  the  top  wage  paid  to 
any  of  the  newspaper  crafts 
journeymen. 

Mr.  Tafel  reported,  in  part: 

“In  checking  I  have  found 
many  newspapers  pay  their  dis¬ 
trict  men  less  money  than  the 
printers,  pressmen  or  stereo¬ 
typers  or  even  truck  drivers. 
This  attitude  surely  breeds  un¬ 
ionism. 

“The  unseen  benefits  are  very 
important  to  your  employees 
and  you  should  use  these  to 
prove  to  your  people  that  they 
are  receiving  many  unseen  dol¬ 
lars: 

“Paid  vacations  and  holidays. 
(Two  weeks  after  one  calendar 
year,  three  after  five  years). 

“Hospital  and  Medical  Insur¬ 
ance.  (50%  paid  by  the  com¬ 
pany). 

“Sickness  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance.  (Company  only). 

“Life  Insurance  including  Dis¬ 
memberment  and  Accidental 
Death  Benefits.  (One  third  paid 
by  the  company). 

“Unemployment  Insurance. 


(Company  only). 

“Retirement  Program.  (Two 
thirds  paid  by  the  company). 

“Social  Security.  (50%  paid 
by  the  company). 

“Adequate  tools  to  work  with 
are  a  definite  incentive.  Such 
as:  Modem  office,  adequate 
desk,  typewriter  and  proper 
filing  space.  Necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities  for  produc¬ 
ing  carrier  promotion  mate¬ 
rials.  Furnish  district  men  with 
company  car  or  adequate  mile¬ 
age  for  use  of  his  o^vn  car  and 
provide  a  furnished  parking 
space  for  the  district  men  while 
at  the  office.  Give  recognition 
to  your  district  men’s  ability  by 
requesting  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

Yearly  Bonus 

“Some  newspaper  circulation 
departments  operate  an  incen¬ 
tive  cash  bonus  program.  This 
program  is  operated  within  the 
district  man’s  area  based  on  his 
total  new  customer  gains  and 
some  newspapers  add  the  sen’- 
ice  element  into  the  picture.  The 
bonus  awards  are  paid  to  the 
district  men  on  a  weekly  basis, 
monthly  basis  and  yearly  pro¬ 
gram.  The  weekly  and  monthly 
program  has  not  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  and  does  not  carry  the 
emphasis  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
yearly  program. 

“Many  newspapers  have  dis¬ 
continue  the  cash  bonus  pro¬ 
gram  because  they  felt  they 
could  do  a  better  job  by  adding 
the  bonus  money  directly  to 
the  district  men’s  salary  and 
this  has  proven  successful  due 
to  the  fact  these  newspapers 
have  been  able  to  secure  and 
maintain  a  higher  level  district 
man. 

“Make  an  effort  to  associate 
your  district  men  with  civic 
leaders  and  important  people 
within  your  circulation  area  by 
taking  them  with  you  to  civic 
dinners  and  promotions.  This 
has  proven  successful  in  mak¬ 
ing  our  district  men  feel  im¬ 
portant  and  anxious  to  enter 
into  civic  activities  as  well  as 
making  their  job  easier  through 
the  contacts  they  have  made 
through  this  program.’’ 


Promotions  For  4 

Dallas 

Sol  Katz,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Dallaa  Morning  Newa,  has 
announced  the  promotion  of  four 
circulation  men.  Carlton  N. 
Barnes  and  Robert  O.  (Buster) 
Gilmore  were  named  assistant 
circulation  managers  and  Jack 
C.  Gaddis  and  Robert  (Bob) 
Drake  were  named  city  circula¬ 
tion  managers. 


Team  Literally  ^ 

Steals  Page  One  Q 

For  Bank  Heists 

Nashville.  Tenn. 

Few  reporters  ever  cover  a 
bank  robliery  in  their  lifetimes. 

Even  fewer  cover  two  bank  rob¬ 
beries,  especially  on  the  same 
day  —  but  that’s  what  hap{iened  ^ 
to  Larr>'  Brinton,  police  re-  ^ 
porter  for  the  Nashville  Ban-  ^ 

ner. 

Brinton  and  Vic  Cooley,  pho- 
tographer,  got  to  the  scene  of 
the  first  stickup  with  30  min¬ 
utes  to  spare  on  deadline  for  P' 

the  first  edition.  o' 

Brinton  made  it  with  the  ^ 

story  while  Cooley  rushed  back  o 

with  pictures  for  the  next  two  S 

editions.  ® 

That  afternoon  —  with  20  tl 

minutes  to  go  on  the  final  edi- 
tion  —  this  same  team  covered 
the  second  holdup  of  a  bank 
that  day.  Presses  were  held  in  c 

order  to  make  engravings  for 
page  one  play  and  the  wrapup  s 

was  on  the  streets  in  time  to  i 

make  the  homebound  traffic  ‘ 

peak.  < 

2  Byline  Stories  , 

A  style  rule  of  long  standing, 
which  prohibits  two  page  one 
bylines  for  the  same  reporter 
in  any  edition,  was  waived,  with 
Brinton’s  name  heading  both 
lead  stories. 

At  29  Brinton  has  been  with 
the  Banner  six  years.  A  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  he  was  a 
petty  officer  aboard  a  destroyer 
four  years. 

Cooley,  41,  has  been  with  the 
Banner  three  years.  During 
World  War  II  he  spent  three 
years  in  the  Coast  Guard,  two 
of  them  at  .sea  as  a  gunner’s 
mate  and  ship’s  photographer. 

• 

Fireman  Invents 
Bike  Safety  Guard 

Lima,  Ohio 
A  Lima  fireman,  Robert  D. 
Huber,  has  invented  and 
patented  a  device  for  the  safety 
of  newspaper  carriers  riding 
bicycles. 

Mr.  Huber  decided  that  some 
kind  of  safety  guard  was  needed 
after  his  son,  Larry,  who  carries 
the  Lima  Citizen,  was  thrown 
I  from  his  bike  in  the  street  one 
.  day  recently  and  was  nearly  hit 
;  by  an  automobile  that  was 
.  behind  him. 

.  The  fireman  has  designed  a 
safety  frame,  of  plastic  or  metal, 
t  that  acts  as  a  shield  for  the 
c  newspaper  bag.  It  prevents 
I  rolled-up  newspapers  from  fall- 
-  ing  out  of  the  bag  and  jamming 
into  the  spokes  of  the  bike  wheel. 
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Rome's  Press 
Club  Moving 
To  High  Level 

Bv  R.  MoElwain 

Rome 


another  ex-president  when  Ca¬ 
mille  Cianfarra,  once  Arnaldo 
Cortesi’s  assistant  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  Times’ 
Madrid  man,  was  one  of  the 
casualties  on  the  Andrea  Doria. 

The  club  was  inaugpirated  on 
Feb.  14,  1912.  In  its  move,  24 
years  later,  to  its  present  site, 
it  had  the  powerful  assistance 
of  none  other  than  the  late 


suited  him  to  have  them  all 
together  in  one  place  at  any  one 
time. 

The  Germans  kept  the  club 
under  their  thiunb  after  they 
occupied  Rome  in  World  War  II, 
but  it  was  due  to  the  vigorous 
tactics  of  Reynolds  Packard 
(New  York  Daily  News)  that  it 
got  back  into  its  old  inter¬ 
national  swing  again.  The  color- 


“I  am  convinced  that  the  new 
club  with  which  we  will  be 
starting  our  second  half-century 
next  Valentine’s  Day  will  be  one 
of  the  handsomest  for  the  for¬ 
eign  press  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Much  of  the  credit  goes 
to  the  hospitable  Italian  people 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that. 

“Next  year  starts  a  second  50 
for  our  association,  but  in  a 


For  the  first  time  in  25  years.  Fascist  Dictator,  Benito  Musso- 
and  within  a  few  months  of  its  When  the  members,  finding 
50th  birthday,  the  Stampa  their  post  office  premises  too 
Estera  in  Italia  (Rome’s  For-  cramped  for  their  growing  com- 
eijrn  Piess  Club)  is  moving— not  munity,  tried  to  transfer  across 
\-er>-  far  but,  members  are  the  road,  they  ran  into  a  mass 
convinced,  for  the  better.  of  building  regulations  and  other 

Since  1936,  the  club  has  occu-  hampering  bylaws  from  which 
pied  two  floors,  ground  and  first,  the  bureaucratic  authorities  re- 
of  the  Italcable  building  at  Via  fused  to  budge.  They  finally 
della  Mercede,  55.  This  is  just  appealed  to  Mussolini  and  with 
off  the  extremely  central  Piazza  one  word  from  him,  they  were 
San  Silvestro  and  conveniently  The  Dictator  was  moved,  of 
adjacent,  for  correspondents,  to  course,  by  more  than  charity 
the  Central  Post  Office  in  which,  toward  his  foreign  journalists.  It 


ful  “Pack”  was  its  first  post-war  sense  it  also  begins  a  second 
president  and  there  was  prob-  2,000  years  for  the  foreign  press 
ably  never  a  more  interesting  in  Italy;  we  can  be  sure  that 
period  in  its  history.  “Pack,”  there  has  never  been  a  period 
and  his  wife  Eleanor,  both  since  Caesar  when  there  were  no 
members  since  1939,  are  among  correspondents  here  sending  re- 
the  many  authors  the  club  has  ports  to  interested  countries  far 
had  on  its  rolls.  from  Rome.  Whatever  way  you 

Present  president  is  the  New  look  at  it,  I  think  it  will  be  a 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  old  prosperous  period  for  the  Rome 
Roman  hand,  Barrett  McGurn,  press  corps  for,  more  and  more, 
who  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  the  beautiful,  sunny  Italian  capi- 
of  all  the  dozen-and-one  shenani-  tal,  thanks  to  the  airlines,  is 
gans  the  present  move  involves,  becoming  a  base  for  covering 
He  says:  the  Middle  East  and  all  Africa.” 


incidentally,  the  club  had  its  _ 

home  in  earlier  times. 

Now,  l)ecause  landlord  Ital¬ 
cable  needs  the  ground  floor  to 
make  structural  adjustments  es-  I 
sential  to  the  seven-story  build-  j 
ing  as  a  whole,  the  club  will  | 

“move  up  one.”  The  present  spa-  1 

cious  bar  and  lounge,  which  many  | 

visiting  .American  and  other  ^ 

overseas  correspondents  will  re-  L 

member  affectionately,  will  be 

transferred  from  the  ground  to  RC 

the  first  floor,  where  work  DC 

rooms,  telephone  installations 

and  library  at  present  function,  j 

The  working  section  will  go  to  j  * 

the  second  floor,  up  till  now  oc- 

cupied  by  private  offices,  the  ]  | 

tenants  of  which  have  moved  i  * 

elsewhere.  ^ 

This  second  floor  has  been  |  f 

completely  dismantled  to  provide  |  ^ 

for  the  erection  of  much  more  i 
commodious  and  comfortable  , 
working  premises.  The  new  plans  j 
also  provide  for  the  old  first 
floor  to  be  enlarged  so  that  the 
“elevated”  social  section  will 
have  attractive  new  features. 

Members  feel  they  have  struck 
a  winner  in  their  choice  of  archi¬ 
tect  for  the  job,  now  well  under  j 
way.  He  is  Michele  Busiri  Vicci, 
whose  family  have  been  archi¬ 
tects  since  1600  and  who  de¬ 
signed  the  Italian  Pavilion  for 
the  1939  New  York  World’s 
Fair. 

252  Members 

The  club  has  252  members 
representing  34  different  nation¬ 
alities.  Americans  have  the  ' 
numerical  lead,  followed  by  . 

Germans  and  British.  A  former  ,  V  V 

president,  and  still  active  mem-  -  VV 

ber,  is  Amaldo  Cortesi,  veteran  vH 

Rome  correspondent  of  the  New  ; 

York  Times,  who  joined  in  1929  V| 

and  who,  like  another  former  W\ 

president,  George  Weller  (Chi-  i  * 

copo  Daily  News),  is  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner.  The  club  lost  ; 
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Chained  to  antique  circulation  sales  methods?  Perhaps  not. 
but  it  takes  alert  promotional  judgment  to  keep  that 
important  competitive  edge.  Year  after  year,  Whitlock 
services  maintain  an  outstanding  degree  of  coherent, 
creative  competance  .  .  .  designed  to  reawaken 
the  interest  and  hold  the  loyalty  of  your 
home-delivered  subscribers.  Want  the  "key”  to 
unlock  this  remarkable  potential?  .  .  . 

Simply  drop  us  a  line. 


ITLOCK  and  COmPIIIIV,  Inc 


7AZ5  LAKE  STREET 


FOREST.  ILLINOIS 


OVER  47  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


My  Favorite  Photos 
—  Charles  Moore 

By  Bob  Warner 


Our  first  inten’iew  with 
Charles  Moore,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  both  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal,  occurred  during  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  those  papers,  E&P, 
June  10). 

Personable  and  capable,  the 
easy-going  .‘lO-year-old  photog¬ 
rapher  has  been  with  the  Ad- 


nalism. 

“Oftentimes,”  he  said,  “pho¬ 
tographer  ask  me,  ‘but  how 
can  one  put  any  emotion  into 
a  picture  of  a  proclamation 
signing  or  a  tea  party?’  I  say, 
forget  the  signing  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  and  forget  the  tea  and 
silver.  We  are  photographing 
people.  Try  to  capture  the  feel- 


"TWO  SERIOUS  MEN."  Charles  Moore  took  this  searching  double 
portrait  of  President  Eisenhower  and  missile  scientist,  Wernher  Von 
Braun,  while  they  were  inspecting  a  booster  to  a  Saturn  rocket  at 
Redstone  Arsenal  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 


These  closeup  portraits  have 
not  been  posed,  or  photographed 
under  studio  conditions.  They 
were  taken  during  spot  or  fea¬ 
ture  news  assignments  for  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  yet,  in  the 
richness  of  detail  and  the  re¬ 
cording  of  mood  established  by 
lighting  conditons,  we  think 
they  rival  fine  portraits  made 
during  a  posed,  controlled-light- 
ing  session. 

Although  the  selection  of  his 
own  favorite  photos  falls 
squarely  into  the  category  of 
this  type  of  on-the-spot  por¬ 
traiture,  Moore’s  range  of  in¬ 
terests  is  as  great  as  might  be 
expected  of  a  daily  press  pho¬ 
tographer.  Leafing  through  a 
portfolio  of  his  work,  before  he 
made  his  selection  of  favorites. 


in  life.  At  14  he  was  determined 
to  be  an  artist  and  he  worked 
in  this  area  during  high  school 
days.  Later,  however,  he  served 
three  years  in  the  Marine  Corpi 
as  a  photographer  and  decided 
that  his  future  artistic  ambi¬ 
tions  would  be  fulfilled  throuiJi 
the  lens  of  a  camera. 

When  he  was  discharged  from 
sendee,  Moore  entered  the 
Brooks  Institute  of  Photography 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  He 
maintains  that  “the  quality  of 
my  work  today  I  attribute  to 
the  fine  instructors  at  this 
school.” 

After  the  Brooks  Institute, 
before  joining  the  staff  of  the 
.\dvertiser,  Moore  worked  as  a 
photo-finisher  and  commercial 
photographer.  These  commer- 


"DOUBLE  AMPUTEE,"  taken  as  part  of  a  picture  story  on  life  in  « 
Veterans'  Hospital. 


vertiser- Journal  five  years,  the 
past  two  as  chief  photographer. 
Looking  over  a  collection  of  his 
pictures,  it  is  easy  to  place  him 
among  the  burgeoning  ranks  of 
outstanding  Southern  photog¬ 
raphers  who  are  turning  pic¬ 
tures  of  every  day  people  and 
events  into  dramatic,  emotional 
experiences  for  readers. 

Moore  is  not  contented  with 
just  one  or  two  good  shots  of  a 
new's  situation.  He  never  ceases 
to  search  for  another  angle,  a 
different  approach,  another  lens 
that  will  discover  a  facial  ex¬ 
pression  or  personality  trait 
which  pinpoints  his  subject. 
Keeping  his  eyes  open  and  his 
mind  working  on  assignments, 
he  comes  up  with  shots  such 
as  “All  In  the  Game,”  in  which 
he  uses  a  closeup  of  a  football 
player’s  legs  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  a  story. 

Stresses  People 

Moore  places  great  stress  on 
the  need  for  photographing  peo¬ 
ple  in  new  ways  in  photojour- 
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ings  of  jjeople  in  your  pictures.” 

To  do  this,  a  good  photogra¬ 
pher  must  be  sensitive  to  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  everything  occumng 
around  him. 

“I  feel  that  sensitivity  must 
be  inherent  in  a  good  photog¬ 
rapher,”  Moore  related. 
“Through  the  mechanics  of  a 
camera,  pictures  can  be  made, 
but  only  through  the  emotions 
of  a  sensitive  photographer  can 
the  picture  speak.  In  other 
words,  I  try  to  project  myself 
into  a  situation  and  become 
part  of  it,  therefore  enabling 
me  to  capture  the  essence  of 
the  story.” 

Favorite  Pix 

Apparently,  Moore  succeeds 
very  well  in  his  projecting.  In 
the  pictures  he  has  selected  as 
among  his  favorite  photos,  w'e 
believe  his  ability  to  “capture 
the  feelings  of  the  people,”  is 
evident.  He  has  looked  for,  and 
consistently  found,  character¬ 
istic  expressions  or  a  show  of 
emotion  in  his  subjects. 


we  saw  many  fine  examples  of 
photojoumalistic  work,  ranging 
over  the  broad  field  of  news. 

.Study  Pics 

Moore  believes  that  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  a  press  pho¬ 
tographer  can  improve  his  tech¬ 
niques  is  by  constantly  study¬ 
ing  the  work  of  other  photogra¬ 
phers  and  “all  types  of  photos. 
And  ask  yourself  these  ques¬ 
tions,  as  you  carefully  study  a 
picture:  ‘Why  did  the  photogra¬ 
pher  shoot  it  this  way?  What 
type  of  lighting  is  used?  Is 
there  anything  different  I  would 
have  done?’ 

“Also,  shoot  pictures  when 
you  are  not  on  assignment.  This 
is  the  time  to  experiment,  to  be 
creative.  Too  many  news  pho¬ 
tographers  shoot  pictures  only 
when  they  are  assigned  to  them. 
To  these  men  I  say,  live  with 
your  camera,  let  it  become  a 
part  of  you,  but  use  it!” 

Like  many  other  photogra¬ 
phers  today,  Moore  originally 
had  decided  on  another  career 
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cial  stints  seiwe  him  in  good 
stead  as  a  news  photographer, 
a  fact  well  illustrated  by  his 
very  fine  prints.  Except  in  ex¬ 
treme  emergencies,  Moore  still 
does  all  his  own  printing. 

“As  for  equipment,”  Moore 
said,  “I  believe  in  the  earners 
for  the  job.  I  use  a  Nikon  F 
and  a  Pentax  for  all  my  35min 
work,  using  a  variety  of  lenses. 
I  work  quite  often  with  the 
Rollei,  and,  if  a  situation  re¬ 
quiring  a  large  negative  comes 
up,  the  4x5  will  be  my  camera. 
I  believe  that  the  eye  of  the 
photographer  is  more  vital  to 
the  making  of  a  good  photo¬ 
graph  than  the  camera  is.” 

• 

Summer  Intern 

Washington 

Roger  Parkinson,  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Dartmouth  College 
and  a  recipient  of  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  Newspaper  Fund 
scholarship,  has  joined  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  Editor  i 
Publisher  for  the  summer. 
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“RETREAT  TO  CHILDHOOD,"  it  another  eiacnple  of 
Moore's  fine  cloteup  studies  of  people.  He  photo¬ 
graphed  this  mentally  ill  woman  at  part  of  a  story  to 
help  raise  funds  for  a  state  mental  institution. 
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Charles  Moore 


"CURIOSITY,"  has  never  been  published  before  but 
it  is  one  of  Moore's  favorites.  The  photographer  was 
not  on  a  particular  assignment  but  the  little  girl  came 
up  to  him  and  began  looking  over  his  equipment. 
Moore  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  get  this 
fine,  unposed  photo. 


"ALL  IN  THE  GAME."  A  detailed 
closeup  of  a  player  offers  a  new 
way  of  telling  us  what  a  hard- 
fought,  football  game  in  bad 
weather  looks  like. 
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'WORLD'S  STRONGEST  MAN,’ 
was  taken  when  Paul  Anderson 
put  on  a  show  for  a  group  of 
children.  "The  children  were  very 
impressed  by  Paul's  feats  of 
strength,  so  I  wanted  to  show 
expressions  on  kids'  faces  rather 
than  concentrate  on  Anderson,'* 
Moore  explained. 


"IKE:"  "It  seems  photographers 
Rock  together  when  covering  a 
story,"  Moore  said.  "I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  different  picture  of  Ike 
and  feel  this  one  made  it." 


"JFK."  Moore  was  looking  for 
something  which  would  show  JFK 
in  a  characteristically  serious  mo¬ 
ment.  This  shot,  made  during  a 
campaign  speech,  was  taken  with 
a  telephoto  lens. 


SYNDICATES 

Cobina  Wright  Sr. 
Writes  With  Heart 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Cobina  Wripht  Sr.,  interna¬ 
tional  society  hostess  and  friend 
of  celebrities,  will  have  her  12- 
year-old  column  syndicated. 

Farrar’s  News  Features, 
headed  by  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  and  book  author  Lar- 
ston  D.  Farrar,  will  handle  sale 
of  the  five-days-a-week  column, 
beginning  in  September,  from 
Suite  88!),  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

Hears!  Employed  Her 

The  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst  persuaded  Mrs.  Wright, 
whose  home  is  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  to  w’rite  a  column  for 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald-Express  and  it  has  appeared 
for  12  years  without  a  break. 
It  formerly  appeared  in  the 
blew  York  Mirror  and  other 
newspapers,  but  was  dropped 
because  other  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnists  were  under  contract 
and  it  was  felt  some  duplica¬ 
tion  occurred. 

Mrs.  Wright  w'as  interviewed 
in  her  suite  in  the  Waldorf 
Towers  in  New'  York  upon  her 
return  last  week  from  a  tour  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany 
and  Egypt,  during  w’hich  she 
w'rote  her  column  each  day. 

“I  write  about  everything 
from  kings  to  bicycle  riders  — 
it’s  really  a  varied  column,” 


said  Mrs.  Wright  with  anima¬ 
tion  and  a  winning  .smile.  “It’s 
a  different  kind  of  column  be¬ 
cause  I  write  just  as  I  talk. 

“People  ask  me  who  I  was 
l)efore  my  marriage  in  the  mode 
of  the  society  of  the  old  ‘400’ 
days  when  only  birth  in  the 
right  families  admitted  one  to 
society,”  she  continued.  “Today, 
it  is  charm  and  personality  and 
achievement  that  admits  one  to 
-so-called  society.” 

Mrs.  Wright  never  need  to 
worry  about  her  own  place  in 
any  group  of  the  international 
elite.  She  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Queen  ElizaWth  and 
Prince  Philip  and  of  presidents 
and  kings,  musicians  and  artists 
and  iieople  of  renown  ever>’- 
w'here. 

Girl  of  Golden  West 

When  she  is  at  home  at  1400 
Summit  Ridge,  Beverly  Hills, 
she  dictates  her  column  in  her 
library  to  her  secretary  in 
quick,  conversational  confi¬ 
dences.  When  she  is  traveling, 
which  she  does  perennially  and 
almost  perpetually,  she  dashes 
it  off  in  longhand. 

Incidentally,  her  l)ook,  “I 
Never  Grew  Up”  (Prentice- 
Hall)  may  soon  be  made  into 
a  motion  picture. 

Cobina  Wright  grew  up  on  a 


Cobina  Wright  Sr. 


ranch  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  at  16  became  a  successful 
grand  opera  singer  in  Europe. 
She  was  coached  for  several 
Puccini  roles  by  the  great  com¬ 
poser  himself.  During  World 
War  I,  she  sang  for  the  troops 
and  became  a  friend  of  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing.  She  gave  up 
a  brilliant  opera  career  to  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man 
and  a  leading  New  York  host¬ 
ess. 

When  the  1929  stock  market 
crash  wiped  out  her  huge  for¬ 
tune  over  night,  Mrs.  Wright 
blithely  gave  up  her  five  houses, 
yacht,  private  golf  course  and 
all  the  rest.  At  the  invitation  of 
Lucius  Boomer,  she  became  offi¬ 
cial  hostess  at  the  new  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

In  Venice,  Prince  Philip  of 
Greece,  now  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Mrs.  Wright’s 
daughter,  Cobina  Wright  Jr., 
fell  in  love  and  became  engaged. 
The  war  interrupted  their  court¬ 
ship.  Mrs.  Wright,  w'ho  sang 
in  supper  clubs  for  $3,000  a 
week,  took  her  daughter  to  Hol- 
Ij'wood  and  the  daughter  had 
a  movie  contract  for  $1,000  a 
week.  The  daughter  married  a 
handsome  and  w'ealthy  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  lives  there  with 
him  and  their  children.  Two 
years  later.  Prince  Philip  mar¬ 
ried  Princess  Elizabeth,  now 
Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

Prince  Philip's  ‘Madre’ 

Prince  Philip,  w’ho  calls  Mrs. 
Wright  “Madre”  (mother  — 
they  met  in  Italy)  and  writes 
her  regularly,  had  her  as  a 
personal  guest  at  his  wedding. 
While  a  guest  of  Mr.  Hearst  at 
“Wyntoon,”  he  urgfed  her  to 
write  some  articles  about  the 
wedding  for  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers.  She  wrote  four  and  he 
told  her  they  were  the  best 
stories  written  about  it. 

“A  year  later,  W.  R.  called 
me  to  come  to  dinner  as  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  me,”  recalled 


Mrs.  Wright  with  her  constant 
enthusiasm.  “He  wante<l  me  to 
write  a  column  about  Los  An¬ 
geles  society.  I  told  him  1  would 
not  do  that  but  I  would  write 
my  own  kind  of  column  on  a 
trial  basis  for  tw'o  months  and 
that  I  would  travel  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  I  knew  President 
and  Mrs.  Truman  and  many 
.senators,  to  New  York.  Paris, 
London  and  Rome.  My  old 
friend,  Mr.  Baruch,  gave  me  a 
good  column  in  New  York.  I’ve 
been  doing  the  column  ever 
since.” 

Cobina  Wright  writes  with 
warmth  and  humor.  She  is 
genuinely  interested  in  i)eople 
and  they  do  not  need  cele¬ 
brated  names.  She  often  has  un¬ 
known  people  at  her  parties  be¬ 
cause  she  likes  them.  W’hen  she 
had  a  staff  of  ser\’ants,  she  re¬ 
garded  them  as  friends.  Her 
butler  and  his  assistant  and  a 
maid  regularly  visited  her 
apartment  on  their  days  off  to 
set  it  straight  without  pay 
after  she  lost  her  money. 

Human  Interest 

She  often  writes  a  human 
interest  story'  w'ith  a  heart  tug 
with  no  know'n  names  involved. 
Example:  She  asked  a  work¬ 
man  employed  at  her  house 
whether  he  was  in  the  war. 
He  told  her  a  story'  of  going 
over  a  hill  in  battle  in  Okinawa 
when  suddenly  at  his  feet  he 
saw  a  golden  star-shaped  flower. 
He  reached  dow'n,  pulled  it  up 
and  stuck  it  in  his  pocket.  He 
took  the  bulb  home  and  planted 
it  in  the  back  yard  and  sent 
the  lilies  to  families  whose  sons 
did  not  return.  As  a  result  of 
her  column  about  the  touching 
incident,  many  Gold  Star  Lily 
Clubs  were  formed.  Many  helped 
a  crippled  girl  she  l>ecame  in¬ 
terested  in,  too. 

“My  column  is  not  gossip  and 
I  never  write  unkind  things 
about  people,”  proudly  pro¬ 
claimed  the  talented  and  vivaci¬ 
ous  columnist.  “Some  of  the  gos¬ 
sip  columnists  appear  not  to 
like  me  along  w'ith  many  others 
but  I  like  them  —  I  like  every¬ 
body.” 

Mrs.  Wright  w’as  honored  last 
week  in  New  York  at  a  number 
of  parties,  including  one  Eliza¬ 
beth  Arden  gave  for  her,  at 
which  a  guest  w'as  Perle  Mesta, 
the  Washington  hostess.  In  Lon¬ 
don  recently,  her  cousin.  Lady 
Edith  Foxwell,  honored  her  at 
a  party  attended  by  a  number 
of  princesses  and  duchesses. 

*  *  * 

— C artoonist  Jay  Irving 
(“Pottsy,”  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate)  and 
his  wife  are  in  Overly  Hills, 
Calif.,  visiting  their  son,  writer 
Clifford  Irving. 


Folks  are  funnv  fish! 

Just  plain  people,  with  their  kinks  showing, 
their  personalities  as  unmasked  as  in  the  morning 
mirror  .  .  .  the  human  race  at  its  most  human 
moments  .  .  .  seen  by  the  candid  camera  eye  of 
George  Clark  . . .  makes  a  fascinating  feature  which 
gives  millions  of  readers  a  fresh  view  of  their  own  frailties  ,  . . 

The  Neighbors 

a  daily  gag  panel,  full  of  fun,  hilarious  laughs  at  suburban  back 
fences,  railroad  stations,  soda  fountains  .  .  .  intimate  and 
intriguing  snaps  of  ordinary  folks  with  their  guards  down  .  . . 
and  all  foibles  on  display!  The  whole  family  goes  for  these  gags — 
popular  with  all  ages  and  both  sexes  ...  a  dependable  newspaper 
circulation  attraction!  For  proofs  and  prices,  pbone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager  .  .  . 

Chieaffo  Tribunt* York  iYowh 

Mnf  Buliainn,  \ur§t 

9ynUtVUlV9  fftic.  Trlbunn  Toirvr,  CMcaoa 
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THE  COLUMNIST 


4  Fannvell 
To  Hernin^tcay 

•‘They  say  you  never  hear  the 
one  that  hit  you.  That’s  true 
of  bullets,  l)ecause,  if  you  hear 
them,  they  are  already  past. 

But  your  corresixindent  heard 

the  last  shell  that  this  hotel - ” 

That’s  the  way  Ernest  Hem- 
inff^’ay  on  Sept.  :i0,  11)37,  l>e- 
jjan  one  of  his  famous  dis¬ 
patches  from  Spain  for  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

He  was  there  eoverinR  the  Civil 
War  for  NANA  at  $r>0()  an  arti¬ 
cle. 

Now,  after  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
author’s  death,  NANA  is  re- 
leasinp  his  liest  dispatches.  They 
are  anions  the  few'  uncollected 

Hemintr\vay  writinprs  in  exist-  tp^est.  Means  Murder,”  by  Fred  J. 

ence.  .As  with  all  fjreat  report-  Serializations  of  books  by  Cook. 

mg,  the  articles  rise  above  the  public  fiprures,  or  liooks  on  do-  Jack  Hornaday  of  Hall  Syn- 
immediate  events  in  Spam  and  j^^^stic  or  international  issues,  dicate  is  handling  sales  for 
take  on  the  qualities  of  timeless  hee,^  of  the  feature  “Books  in  the  News.” 

literature.  scene  for  a  long  time,  but  the  ^ 

His  Sept.  30  dispatch  (ton-  program  reaches  beyond 

eludes:  .At  this  moment,  a  shell  this  by  preparing  Ixxiks  that  ap-  fZSiWQ 

has  just  alighted  on  a  house  up  segments  of  reader- 

the  street  from  a  hotel  where  ^j^jp  —  women,  sports  fans, 

I  am  typing  this.  .A  little  boy  niovie  fans,  financial  page  read-  M’ OCIS 

is  crying  in  the  street.  A  militia-  —  on  a  continuing  basis.  Sninnine  off  a  renorter  or  a 

man  has  picked  him  up  and  is  spinning  on  a  reporter  or  a 

comforting  him.  There  w'as  no  Keved  to  News  team  of  researchers  for  a  pro- 

one  killed  in  our  street,  and  the  '  ject  that  takes  weeks  or  even 

people  who  started  to  run  slow  Each  book  is  keyed  to  the  is  a  rare  technique  on 

down  and  grin  nervously.  The  news,  to  a  seasonal  interest,  or  newsoapers.  i  et  the 

one  who  never  started  to  run  at  to  a  specific  seprnient  of  reader-  Washinp^ton  news-research 

all  Icxiks  at  the  others  in  a  v’ery  ship  and  each  is  accompanied  ^R®ncy,  Congressional  Quarter- 

superior  w’ay,  and  the  town  we  by  special  promotional  material.  does  it  regularly  to  turn  out 

are  living  in  now'  is  called  Ma-  In  searching  the  basis  for  detailed  political  studies  it 
drid.”  such  a  feature  program,  Robert  provides  for  newspapers. 

^  Hall,  president  of  the  Hall  Syn-  Most  recent  examples  is  a 

dicate,  found  that  the  book  serial  104-page  soecial  report  on  “1960 

Pranooc  k'oWnn  Craioi  progTams  Carried  out  by  both  Political  Campaign  Contribu- 

Frances  Kultun,  travel  col-  .  phUfideluhin  fPa  )  Inatiirer  tions  and  Expenditures.  It  con- 

”  J  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  tains  almost  10,000  names  of  in- 

^  f  the  pattern  he  had  in  dividual  contributors  of  $500 

editor  of  .Mademoiselle  .Maga-  and  more  to  political  organiza- 

The  Inquirer  for  years  has  tions,  listed  alphabetically  by 
linn  nf  V  w  V  *  been  making  active  use  of  books  -state.  It  reveals  all  expenditures 

first  #n  ^kniri  ^ n  t  various  .sectious  with  the  of  $100  and  more  reported  by 

St  Oman  to  hold  the  post,  ^^ought  that  while  a  single  book  189  political  grouos— 20  pages 

condensation  may  not  appeal  to  of  details,  grouo  by  group. 

— The  .American  Society  for  all  groups  of  readers  a  planned  All  67  Senate  candidates’  re- 
Friendship  With  Switzerland  variety  of  serials  over  a  period  ports  on  receipts  and  expendi- 
voted  its  second  life  honorary  of  time  is  certain  to  strike  a  re-  tures,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
life  membership  to  Henry  J.  sponsive  chord.  For  the  last  contributors  to  their  campaigns 
Taylor,  United  Feature  Syndi-  two  years,  the  Inquirer  has  car-  of  $500  and  more,  are  listed, 
cate  columnist.  ried  in  its  Sunday  paper  a  Sun-  This  is  also  done  for  825  House 

day  “Six  for  Six”  book  extra  candidates. 

„  o  .  •  c!  11  program  in  which  six  current  All  of  these  data  were  re- 

kr  i.  * '  *  “I"®*”  *  *  lxx)ks  are  serialized  simultane-  ported  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 

n**  »  u”  Aug.  6  Back  to  o^gly  over  a  period  of  six  Sun-  of  Representatives  under  law. 

B.  C.  the  second  collection  of  ^^yg^  „p^g  s^^tjong  However,  the  Clerk  does  noth- 

comw  strips  that  chronicle  the  sports,  amuse-  ing  but  file  them  as  they  are 

H  ments,  finance  and  society,  received. 

siV-  *  ’  liie  c  -1  CQ  assigned  several  research- 

strip  IS  widriy  syndicated  by  the  165  Senals  g^g  than  six  months 

dicate  ^  ^  Daily  News  embarked  on  sift  through  the  fil^s  and 

a  vigorous  book  serial  program  organize  this  basic  political  ma¬ 
in  January,  1957.  In  the  subse-  terial  by  state,  group,  etc.,  so 
— A  new  novel  about  the  in-  quent  three  and  a  half  years,  that  it  could  be  used  in  a  prac- 
ternational  scene,  “The  Peace-  the  Daily  News  has  used  more  tical  way  by  newspapers, 
makers,”  by  Marquis  Childs,  than  165  book  serializations.  The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

United  Feature  Syndicate  col-  To  carry  out  the  book  serial  for  example,  reprinted  the 
umnist,  will  be  published  in  the  plan.  Hall  Syndicate  has  incor-  names  of  the  thousands  of  $500- 
fall  by  Harcourt-Brace.  It  will  porated  a  new  affiliate.  Books  and-more  contributors  from 
appear  in  the  Saturday  Evening  in  the  News,  Inc.,  which  is  work-  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
Post  in  an  eight-part  series.  ing  with  book  publishers  to  se-  trict  of  Columbia. 
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The  world  is  his  oyster,  and 
he  shucks  it  with  a  scalpel- 
sharp  mind  and  a  trenchant 
sense  of  humor  that  de¬ 
lights  readers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
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THE  WEEKLY  EDITOR 

Courage  in  Journalism: 

Five  Editors  of  Weeklies  In  the  Running  for  Lovejoy  Medal 


Five  nominees  were  considered 
for  the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Award,  highest  honor  in  week¬ 
ly  journalism,  which  was  be¬ 
stowed  this  week  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  on  the 
Southern  Illinois  University 
campus. 

The  Winner 
SAMUEL  L.  WOODRING 

Samuel  L.  Woodring,  editor 
of  the  North  Auf/tinta  (S.  C.) 
Star,  backed  the  City  Council  in 
its  efforts  to  plan  ahead  to  de¬ 
velop  a  competent  police  force 
and  in  doing  so  he  brought  the 
wrath  of  townspeople  on  him¬ 
self. 

Even  though  he  has  been 
physically  harmed  for  his  stand, 
he  continues  to  write  articles 
concerning  conditions  in  the 
police  department. 


His  story,  as  told  to  Ricic  Friedman  of 
E4P  this  week,  appears  on  Page  9  of 
this  issue. 


WORKSHOP  session  on  weekly 
newspaper  management  at  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  recently  in¬ 
cluded  these  participants:  first 
row — Glen  Gering,  Freeman,  S.  D.; 
Martin  McGowan,  Appleton, 
Minn.;  C.  H.  Grose,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y.;  Robert  Shaw,  University  of 
Washington;  Joe  Terry,  account¬ 
ant;  Marion  Krehbiel,  Norton, 
Kan.;  back  row — Roger  Freestone, 
Ballston  Spa;  Harland  Everson, 
Edgerton,  Wis.;  A.  J.  Verplank, 
Crown  Point,  Ind.;  James  Fox, 
Trenton,  Mich.;  George  Brown, 
SlU;  Henry  Gay,  Buckley,  Wash., 
and  William  Monfredo,  Penn  Hills, 
Pa. 


Other  ISominees 
EDWARD  L.  GEYM.ANN 

Edward  L.  Geymann,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Western 
Butler  County  Tunes,  Towanda, 
Kans.,  nearly  lost  a  number  of 
close  friends,  and  the  support 
of  his  community,  when  he  took 
a  stand  last  October  against 
anti-Catholic  literature  entering 
his  area. 

Mr.  Geymann,  a  Protestant, 
fought  against  the  issuance  of 
unfair  and  prejudiced  state¬ 
ments  of  a  political  nature  a])- 
pearing  in  material  published 
in  church  bulletins,  including 
his  own  church. 

In  an  etlitorial,  he  tore  apart 
the  statements  made  by  religious 
bigots,  who  had  sent  the 
churches  their  publications  for 
use  in  church  bulletins.  He  ad¬ 
monished  the  ministers,  even  his 
own,  for  falling  into  the  trap 
laid  by  these  spurious  publish¬ 
ers. 

Prior  to  the  election  issue, 
the  Towanda  editor-publisher 
warned  his  community  of  the 
pitfalls  and  dangers  Involved  in 
what  he  regarded  as  a  dubious 
plan  proposed  by  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  company.  The  proponents 
of  the  plan  had  all  but  con¬ 
vinced  the  community  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  members  of  the 
Lions  club  in  particular,  of  its 
worth. 

The  plan  offered  inducements 
and  incentives  relative  to  loans 
to  be  made  on  a  dollar  match¬ 
ing  basis  for  premiums  on  poli¬ 
cies  sold  locally.  The  loans  were 
to  be  used  for  local  development 
projects,  business  expansion  or 


any  other  community  project. 

Feeling  in  the  town  of  To¬ 
wanda  was  generally  in  favor 
of  the  proposal,  re<juiring  some 
considerable  courage  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  com¬ 
bat. 

He  contacted  the  state  in¬ 
surance  commission,  and  made 
a  comparison  check  on  the  rates 
offered  by  the  company  and 
other  companies  offering  similar 
plans.  The  commission  reported 
the  company  was  hardly  sol¬ 
vent.  Mr.  Geymann’s  check  on 
the  rates  showed  the  company 
was  charging  exorbitant  rates. 
The  company  quickly  withdrew 
after  his  storj'  was  written. 

*  *  « 

P.  D.  EAST 

P.  D.  East,  eflitor  of  the  Petal 
Paper,  Petal  Miss.,  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  the  lowest 
local  per  capita  circulation  in 
the  world.  It  is  exactly  zero. 

Mr.  East  was  able  to  approach 
this  phenomonal  circulation  fig¬ 
ure  in  just  five  years  by  reach¬ 
ing  the  conclusion,  “that  Ne¬ 
groes  were,  after  all,  just  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“My  distinction  makes  cer¬ 
tain  demands,  and  to  date  the 
price  I’ve  paid  has  been  two 
ulcers,  a  pointed  head  of  gray 
hair  and  almost  $15,000  in 
cash,”  explained  the  Petal 
Paper  editor. 

He  has  been  beaten,  his  life 
has  been  threatened  and  his 
circle  of  friends  in  Petal  has 
dwindled  to  a  mere  handful. 

His  half  page  advertisement 
on  behalf  of  the  White  Citizens 
Council  in  his  community 
brought  nationwide  acclaim.  It 
also  brought  in  dozens  of  sub¬ 


scription  cancellations  in  his 
community. 

The  race  issue,  however,  ig 
not  the  only  topic  discussed  in 
Petal  Paper.  Mr.  East,  at  one 
time,  chastised  union  members 
for  beating  up  employees  who 
would  not  join.  In  the  article 
he  backed  the  union’s  right  to 
bargain  collectively,  to  negoti¬ 
ate  and  to  strike. 

He  decided  a  certain  oil  com¬ 
pany  which  demanded  that  a 
family  let  it  have  a  certain 
tract  of  land  for  a  plant  site. 
The  family  declined  and  the 
company  told  them  they  were 
going  to  take  the  land. 

Mr.  East  wrote  an  editorial 
which  said  he  would  like  to  see 
industrj’^  in  the  area,  but  more 
important  than  a  few  dozen  ad¬ 
ditional  jobs  was  the  fact  that 
the  right  to  private  ownership 
must  not  be  denied. 

His  position  was  misunder¬ 
stood  by  both  sides.  The  adver¬ 
tising  from  local  finns  dropped 
considerably  and  the  circulation 
continued  its  downward  .spiral. 

Today,  the  Petal  Paper  is 
gaining  in  circulation,  but  on 
a  nation  wide  scale.  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  not  gained  appreciably, 
but  P.  D.  East  continues  to  pu^ 
lish  in  Petal. 

He  is  the  author  of  “Mag¬ 
nolia  Jungle,”  the  story  of  his 
fight  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
*  ♦  * 

TOM  ANDERSON 

Tom  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
CooUdge  (Ariz.)  Examiner,  Uxk 
on  the  whole  State  Highway 
Commission  after  a  major  north- 
south  route  had  been  quietly 
laid  out  to  by-pass  the  com¬ 
munity  without  even  a  hearing. 

Editor  Anderson  had  been 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  Federal- 
State  highway  moves  in  Ari¬ 
zona  for  some  time  and  in  1959- 
60,  the  move  was  made  and  Mr. 
Anderson  was  ready. 

He  got  himself  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  add  power  to  his  writ¬ 
ten  w’ords  in  the  Examiner.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  not  receive  any 
direct  threats,  he  stood  to  low 
a  very  lucrative  portion  of  his 
advertising  from  the  state.  He 
fought  divisive  elements  in  his 
own  town  who  were  fearful  of 
business  reprisals. 

Today  the  highway  has  been 
relocated  much  nearer  CooUdge 
and  the  final  outcome  seems 
assured.  Had  he  lost,  the  new 
road  would  have  left  the  com¬ 
munity  of  CooUdge  cut  off  to 
w'ither  in  the  dust  of  the  desert. 
>)>  « 

JERRY  F.  RINGO 

Jerry  F.  Ringo,  editor  of  the 
Menifee  County  News,  French- 
burg,  Ky.,  was  far  ahead  of  * 
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state  investipation  into  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  He  had  a  $120,000  law¬ 
suit  facing  him  when  the  state 
report  broke  to  j)rove  he  had 
been  on  the  job. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  Menifee 
County  School  Board  and  super¬ 
intendent.  Mr.  Ringo  was  being 
sued  over  editorials  and  articles 
he  wrote  about  the  failure  of 
the  board  to  make  its  records 
public  on  a  particular  occassion. 

With  a  lawsuit  facing  him, 
economic  and  bodily  harm 
threats  hurled  his  way,  one 
would  think  the  Frenchburg  edi¬ 
tor  would  pull  in  his  horns  and 
write  about  milder  topics.  He, 
however,  continued  to  tell  his 
story. 

He  wrote  in  his  personal  col¬ 
umn,  asked  local  leaders  of  past 
years  in  education  to  write  arti¬ 
cles  on  education  and  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  on  “What  We 
Need  in  the  Schools.” 

And  then,  the  local  school 
board  added  “fuel  to  the  fire” 
by  tossing  the  PTA  out  of  the 
public  schools  in  town.  Mr. 
Ringo  attacked  the  board  in  an 
editorial  and  follow'ed  with  more 
articles  on  the  injustices  of  the 
board. 

Threats  began  to  come  in,  by 
phone  and  person,  but  Mr.  Ringo 
continued  his  work.  The  law¬ 
suit  finally  came  to  trial  and 
was  dismissed  at  the  request  of 
the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Ringo’s  battle  against  the 
school  bosses  took  three  years, 
but  he  was  victorious  in  the  end. 
He  fought  against  a  political 
machine  that  could  have  ruined 
him  financially,  politically,  and 
socially  in  his  small  community. 
*  *  « 

STUDENT— Ronald  T.  Far¬ 
rar  has  resigned  as  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  weekly 
Trumann  (Ark.)  Democrat  and 
will  work  toward  his  master’s 
degree  at  Iowa  State  University. 
Howard  C.  Stuck,  publisher, 
said  that  during  Farrar’s  tenure 
on  the  paper  it  had  grown  large 
enough  to  hire  lx)th  a  full-time 
editor  and  a  full-time  business 
manager.  Willis  R.  Forrester  has 
been  named  editor  and  Kenneth 
Lagrone  business  manager. 

*  «  * 

Anecdotes  of  famous  news¬ 
paper  personalities,  most  of 
whom  he  knew  intimately,  won 
a  first  prize  for  John  W.  Dien- 
hart  in  the  annual  newspaper 
contest  of  the  Accredited  Home 
Newspapers  of  America.  Mr. 
Dienhart  is  executive  editor  of 
the  Economist  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  which  have  a  bi-weekly 
circulation  of  more  than  149,000. 
Until  joining  the  Economist 
papers  eight  years  ago  he  had 
served  as  executive  editor  of 
International  News  Photos,  man- 
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aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  three  editors  who 
organized  and  launched  the 
Chicago  Sun,  in  1941.  His  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Passing  Show,”  also 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  1960 
contest  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SPONGE  —  A  96-year-old 
weekly,  Our  Southern  Home, 
Livingston,  Ala.,  has  thrown  in 
the  sponge  and  discontinued 
publication.  It  was  established 
in  July  186,'). 

The  reasons  given  were  high 
costs  of  production,  newsprint, 
labor,  postage  and  materials. 
Livingston,  a  towm  of  some  1600 
population  is  in  a  farm  area  with 
a  heavy  Negro  jwpulation,  but 
many  of  the  coloretl  people  have 
emigrated  to  the  North. 

The  announcement  of  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  publication  was 
made  by  Publisher  Dick  Smith 
of  the  Slimier  County  Journal 
of  York,  which  paper  will  be 
sent  to  subscribers  of  Our 
Southern  Home.  The  owner  of 
the  latter  paper,  Charles  Auld, 
of  Birmingham,  said  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  a  new  editor 
and  publisher  and  deeply  re- 
grett^  the  closing  of  so  old  a 
l)aper. 

• 

(le  Toledano  to  Edit 
National  Weekly 

Washington 

A  new’  weekly  newspaper  will 
be  launched  here  about  Labor 
Day.  It  will  be  called  Washing¬ 
ton  World  and  will  be  tabloid 
size. 

Ralph  de  Toledano,  44,  author 
and  editor,  said  the  publication 
will  be  a  national  w’eekly  that 
will  have  the  scope  of  a  weekly 
magazine.  It  will  be  issued 
Thursday  mornings. 

He  said  one  of  the  backers  is 
Willard  W.  Garvey,  Wichita 
wheat,  oil  and  real  estate 
investor. 

Mr.  de  Tole<lano  is  a  former 
associate  editor  of  Newsweek 
magazine. 


where  broader 
experience 
creates 
better  presses 
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Purchase  Held 
Future  Daily 

Ventura,  Calif. 

Confidence  that  the  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  purchased  by 
the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspa- 
jiers  will  become  a  daily  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Harry  Green,  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager. 

The  Conejo  News  acquisition 
was  based  on  long-term  grow’th 
forecasts  for  Thousands  Oaks 
and  adjacent  Conejo  Valley 
areas  in  southeastern  Ventura 
County,  it  was  explained. 

The  Thursday  and  Sunday 
editions  are  l)eing  pnxluced 
from  the  Ventura  Star-Free 
Press  plant  here.  The  offset 
printing  equipment  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  News  is  being  sold  to 
permit  expansion  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly’s  news,  business  and  of¬ 
fice  staff. 

Guy  Runnion,  former  News 
publisher,  remains  as  local  man¬ 
ager.  A1  Sophos  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  assigned  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  with  headquarters  here. 

Others  assigned  to  the  News 
from  the  staff  of  the  Star-Free 
Press  are  Clarence  Hull,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  William  King, 
advertising  sales  and  Bob  Hend¬ 
ricks,  photography  and  layout. 

Robert  F.  Reilly  is  circulation 
manager  with  Mrs.  Enid  S. 


Raph  classified  manager.  Mrs. 
Ted  Toll  supervises  the  news 
output  at  the  Conejo  plant. 

*  «  « 

Cave  Junction,  Ore. 

Earl  H.  Sibley,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  at 
Sprague,  Wash.,  has  purchased 
the  weekly  Cave  J miction  Illi¬ 
nois  Valley  News  from  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  James  McDermott.  Mr. 
McDermott  has  taken  a  position 
with  the  Grayits  Pass  (Ore.) 
Daily  Courier’s  mechanical  de¬ 
partment. 

«  «  * 

Pomona,  Calif. 

Meridian  Publications,  Inc. 
will  take  jiossession  of  the  week¬ 
ly  San  Dimas  Press  and  La 
Verne  Leader  on  Sept.  1  with 
])lans  to  convert  them  to  offset 
publication.  Purchase  was  made 
from  Terrence  T.  Donnelly.  The 
broker  was  Joseph  A.  Snyder. 

Principal  stockholders  in  Me¬ 
ridian  are  George  Bennit,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Sweetwa¬ 
ter  (Tex.)  Daily  Reporter  and 
other  dailies;  his  sons,  Carl  and 
James;  and  Wallace  B.  Pelton. 
*  *  « 

Milton-Freewater,  Ore. 

Wallace  Cowan,  ad  manager 
of  the  Salem  Capital  Press,  has 
purchased  a  part  interest  in  the 
weekly  Milton-Freewater  Valley 
Herald  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Heard.  Mr.  Cowan  will 
be  editor  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  paper. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Mass  Media  Analyzed; 
Writing  Handbook 


grams.  He  carefully  discusses  sive  case  for  the  last  noun  in 
radio  and  television,  including  a  the  series: 


shift  to  the  UHF  spectrum  and  “John,  Fred,  and  Edward’sl 


subscription  television ;  news-  canoe. 


papers;  magazines  of  news  and  “They  all  own  the  same  canoe. I 


political  comment,  and  the  If  each  one  separately  owned  a| 


Bv  Rosooe  Ellard 


extension  of  library  service. 

Mr.  Lacy’s  book — his  pub¬ 
lished  series  of  Windsor  Lectures 


canoe,  each  name  is  placed  in 
the  possessive  case: 

“John’s,  Fred’s,  and  Edward’s 


FREEDOM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

By  Dan  Lacy.  Urbana,  III.:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Press.  93  pp.  $3. 

When  men  learned  to  talk 
with  each  other,  they  became 
human  beings,  Dan  Lacy  ob¬ 
serves  in  this  book.  They  could 
teach  one  another  how  to  use 
fire,  the  wheel,  how  to  build 
villages  and  arrange  with  a 
friend  or  “best  man’’  to  capture 
a  comely,  seldom  reluctant 
maiden  from  another  village. 

“When  the  first  word  was 
spoken,’’  writes  Mr.  Lacy,  “the 
universe  took  on  meaning,  and 
the  long  course  of  human  his¬ 
tory  opened  ahead.” 

If  men  became  human  because 
they  could  talk,  they  began  to  be 
civilized  when  they  learned  to 
write  what  others  could  read. 
Records,  knowledge,  and  dreams 
could,  through  writing,  be  ac¬ 
cumulated,  organized  and  com¬ 
municated  over  distances  of 
.space  and  time.  Writing  and 
reading  also  helped  to  concen¬ 
trate  power  within  an  esoteric 
group. 

With  a  singularly  lucid  con¬ 
densation,  Mr.  Lacy,  managing 
director  of  the  American  Book 
Publishers  Council,  traces 
written  and  duplicated  communi¬ 
cation  from  ancient  Egypt 
through  the  classic  Greek  and 
Roman  periods  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance  to  its  present  technically 
excellent  glut  in  which  Mr.  Lacy 
sees  great  advance  and  potential 
but  also  a  desperate  lack  in 
mass  quality. 


In  Changing  Society 


Observes  Mr.  Lacy,  who  from 
1951  to  1953  was  chief  of  the 
Information  Center  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State: 

“Our  communications  system 
must  be  viewed  as  a  whole.  It 
has  a  desperate  importance  to 
us  quite  without  precedent.  Its 
inability  to  meet  its  present 
challenge  exposes  our  society 
to  serious  danger.  The  response 
of  public  policy  to  this  situation 
must  take  the  entire  communi¬ 
cations  system  into  account.” 


its  relations  with  all  other 
elements  of  knowledge. 

2.  We  must  be  able  to  convey 
to  a  mass  audience  information 
of  such  complexity  as  was  pre¬ 
viously  shared  by  only  a  small 
elite.  An  indispensable  basis  for 
the  society  developing  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  a  wide  dis¬ 
semination  of  organized  knowl¬ 
edge  at  the  college  or  univ’ersity 
lev'el. 

3.  We  must  make  possible  the 
continuing  education  of  adults 
to  a  degree  nev'er  before 
necessary. 

4.  To  permit  the  coordination 
of  our  increasingly  complex 
living,  our  system  of  communica¬ 
tion  must  multiply  the  flow  of 
current  news  in  quantity,  depth, 
and  complexity,  and  in  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  kept 
informed. 

5.  We  must  provide  the  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  to  disseminate 
minority,  divergent,  and  critical 
comment.  We  must  amplify  the 
individual’s  opportunity  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  diversity  of  information 
and  points  of  view  that  can 
challenge  and  test  the  accuracy 
and  fullness  of  the  dominant 
image  of  those  problems. 

The  author  examines  statistic¬ 
ally  and  philosophically  these 
aspects  of  our  communications: 
Newspapers,  television,  radio, 
magazines,  and  libraries,  as  well 
as  education  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities. 

He  applauds  the  fact  that 
“American  society  has  created 
a  communications  system  un¬ 
paralleled  in  its  magnitude — 
more  television  sets  and  more 
consumption  of  newsprint  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  together 
...  It  leads  almost  all  nations 
in  the  per  capita  production  of 
books.” 


Banality  and  Eniptine>>f> 


He  defines  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  that  the  changing 
nature  of  our  society  requires 
in  its  methods  of  communication : 

1.  We  must  be  able  to  record 
and  organize  for  recall  a  much 
greater  body  of  knowledge  than 
we  have  ever  before  used  or  now 
possess.  Each  new  element  of 
knowledge  must  be  handled  in 


in  Librarianship  at  the  Univer-  canoes.  I  story 

sity  of  Illinois — contributes  a  There  are  similarly  lucid  sec-|  .i.«  m 


scholarly  survey  of  mass  com-  tions  on  the  noun,  the  pronoun, 
munication,  against  its  historical  fh®  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
background,  and  a  thoughtful,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  the 
closely  reasoned  program  for  sentence  and  its  parts,  and 
improvement.  sentence  fragments.  stunts 

Then  come  more  advanced  ,  ^ 

ES.SENTIALS  OF  EFFECTIVE  WRIT-  principles  on  logic  and  clarity, 

INC.  By  Vincent  F.  Hopper  and  dangling  modifiers,  mixed  con-  .  ♦ 

fVHrir  Neck.  N  Y..  Bar-  _ a.; _  _ _ _ _ I 


ESSENTIALS  OF  EFFECTIVE  WRIT- 


INC.  By  Vincent  F.  Hopper  and  dangling  modifiers,  mixed  con- 

Cedric  Gale.  Great  Neck.  N,  Y..  Bar-  ctvimtinn^  emnhasis  consist- 
ron’8  Educational  .Series.  Inc.  203  pp.  strucuons,  cmpnasis,  consist¬ 


ency,  and  appropriateness,  and! 


T- .  j  .  II,.  the  WTiter’s  approach  to  his  sub- 1 „ 

Editors  and  educators  equally  .  ,.#1  ^ 


ject  —  planning  a  piece  of 
writing,  beginnings  and  endings. 


these  days  suffer  hypertension 
when  otherwise  normal  reporters  r’  . 

or  graduate  students  turn  in  “’^^Ws^ittie’ 1^1 
copy  reeking  with  bad  grammar  ^  J 

that  would  have  deser\’ed  an  ,  ,  , 


‘  This  little  lx>ok  is  a  good  job. 

copy  reeking  with  bad  grammar  i  * 

*  f  1 1  u  j  —  1  „  I  know  a  lot  of  rejiorters  and 

that  would  have  deserved  an  .  ,  ,  ,  .  u  ■  i 

T-  u-  u  u  1  widely  known  technical  writers 

angrv  F  on  a  high  school  fresh-  .  ,  .  i  • 

who  could  use  it  effectively  in 


man’s  theme  in  any  era  before 

the  Lost  Generations  came  along.  desperate  need” 

This  morning  I  was  editing  a  lietter  communication 


technical  article  by  a  young  increasing  Ixidy  of  *^^1 

engineer  with  tw’o  university  knowledge.  •  ^ 


degrees  and  an  international  • 

reputation.  In  the  first  200  words  , 

I  stared  and  slashed  at  three  1  ravel  Writers  Head 
instances  of  the  comma  fault,  Meeting  ill  Mexico 

two  its  that  referred  to  nothing  .  , 

whatever,  two  wildly  dangling  Newspa^r  travel  editors 


Newspaper  travel  editors  and 


participles,  and  the  same  word  writers  will  combine  news-gath- 
misspelled  four  times.  business  with  ple^un* 

T  ■  if  traveling  when  they  attend  the 

When  I  receive  for  review  a  convention  of  the  S(h 


new  book  on  “effective  writing” 
that  devotes  the  first  two-thirds 


ciety  of  American  Travel  Writ¬ 
ers  in  Mexico  City  Sept.  28  to 


of  its  space  to  eighth-grade  dis-  ^  About  150  members  of 

ciplines  in  English  grammar,  my  organization  are  expected  to 


first  impulse  is  to  pass  it  up  business  meeting. 


because  of  long  respect  for  the 
I  newspaper  profession. 


Leavitt  Morris,  travel  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 


So  clearly,  however,  does  this  (or,  will  preside  at  the  business 
paper-back  “Essentials  of  Effec-  meetings  in  the  Hotel  del  Prado. 


tive  Writing”  explain  and  illus-  other  officers  who  will  partici- 
trate  all  of  the  very  errors  I  pate  in  the  programs  include 


have  lieen  correcting  in  the  copy  jgan  Simmons,  Dallas  Morning 
of  college-graduate  writers,  in-  Mews;  Frances  Shemanski,  Sew 


eluding  my  experience  this  moTO-  York  Journal- Ameriean;  and 
ing,  that  I  decided  to  mention  Tony  Davenport,  Hartford 


this  apparently  useful  handbook  (Conn.)  Times. 
by  Hooper  and  Gale  of  New  York  Following  the  business  meet- 
University.  ing,  the  sponsoring  groups  will 

offer  nine  tours  to  all  parts  of 
The  Comma  Fault  Mexico.  The  tours  are  offered 

•.  .1.  .L  to  SATW  members  at  no  ex- 

Write  the  authors:  pense  by  the  Mexican  organiza- 

“The  President  immediately  tions  interested  in  promoting  a 


And  yet,  Mr.  Lacy  observes, 
there  is  a  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  “the  banality  and  empti¬ 
ness  of  most  broadcasts  and 
films,  the  ‘slickness’  of  maga¬ 
zines,  the  political  bias  of  many 
newspapers  and  news  magazines, 
the  cultural  and  political  con¬ 
formity  of  the  mass  media  .  .  .” 

In  clear,  terse  detail,  the 
author  lays  these  arraignments 
on  the  table.  His  book,  however, 
is  not  an  indictment  ending  with 
the  implication  that  “something 
should  be  done  about  it.”  He 
proposes  definite  remedial  pro- 


Tlie  Comma  Fault 


Write  the  authors: 


vetoed  the  bill,  the  Congress  friendly  atmosphere  between  the 
promptly  passed  it  over  his  United  States  and  Mexico. 


veto.” 

That,  the  authors  point  out,  is 
incorrect.  It  is  the  comma  fault. 
Correct:  “The  President  im- 


Tlie  Cost  Fable 

Carl  Lindstrom,  former  editor 


mediately  vetoed  the  bill.  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Tines 

Congress  promptly  passed  it  author  of  “The  Fading 


over  his  veto.’ 


American  Newspaper,”  is  sched- 


On  another  page  in  this  little  uled  to  address  the  American 


book  we  read: 


Newspaper  Guild’s  annual  con- 


“When  possession  is  shared  vention,  July  28,  at  Vancouver, 
by  two  or  more  nouns,  this  fact  B.  C.  His  topic:  “The  Fable  of 
is  indicated  by  using  the  posses-  the  Newspaper  Cost  Spiral.” 
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^ews  on  Sunday 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Saturday  and  that  the  Stock  their  use  of  the  old  methods 


Exchange  was  closed. 


But  it  was  also  a  fact  that  revolutionary  policy  hope  to  sue- 
politicians  made  important  out-  ceed? 

of-town  speeches  in  the  after-  Many  other  folk,  tryine  hare 


eir  use  of  the  old  methods,  the  Sunday  Telegraph  experi- 
How  can  a  newcomer  with  a  ment  is  whether  the  British 
volutionary  policy  hope  to  sue-  public  really  wants  news  on 
sd?  Sunday.  If  they  do,  then  some  of 

Many  other  folk,  trying:  hard  the  other  seven  will  have  to 


of  readers  who  love  their  Sunday 


that  life  goes  on,  even  on  a 
Saturday,  and  that  the  stories 


Anotlier  well-tried  re^lar  is  crime  was  par-  not  to  be  prophets  of  woe  and  changre  their  policies, 

the  exi>osure  of  vice  rackets.  In  ^i^^ularly  rampant  in  the  later  wishing:  the  Sunday  Telegraph  But  old  traditions  die  hard— 

demandine  official  action  to  all  th®  luck  in  the  world,  particularly  among:  the  millions 

rtamp  out  call-girl  rings,  the  Above  all,  the  point  was  made  also  have  their  doubts.  of  readers  who  love  their  Sunday 

iitorv  is  always  careful  to’  give  ^  The  real  question-mark  over  ration  of  sex,  crime  and  scandal, 

the  most  lurid  details.  Saturday,  and  that  the  stories 

By  the  middle  of  a  Saturday  ^here  if  only  an  effort  is - - 

STs"  .some^mes^ead'^  ote^  The  Tcfci^rap/i  pioneers  made  Forelgll  NCWS  TrCatllieilt 
heels  in  love  with  his  particular  ^  special  point  of  not  protlucing 

nTwrst^i^  to  thofe  in  thejfxpenny  ShOCkS  LcbaiieSC  EdltOF 


a  ronuine 


The  real  question-mark  over  ration  of  sex,  crime  and  scandal. 

Foreign  News  Treatment 
Shocks  Lebanese  Editor 


Jto  te  eif  .mely  koo<1  to  Bet  Wven  cent)  Sunday  Time,  and 

into  the  paper  at  all.  ^  *  St.  Louis  Wh 

Nor  are  the  serious  Sunday  ^  ^hey  al^  fixed  their  price  at  visiting  this  country  for  the  milita 
papers  innocent  of  this  conspir-  cents)  in  coinmon  George  S.  Hishmeh  room, 

wy  against  real  news.  Both  the  the  five  popular  Sundays  Cham 

Sunday  Times  and  Observer  The  underlying  psychology' of  Lebanon,  finds  himself  im-  the  p 


acy  against  real  news.  Both  the 

Sunday  Times  and  Observer  ..  unaeriying  psycnoiog:y'  ot  Lebanon,  finds  himself  im-  the  paper,  protesting  as  best  it 
usually  devote  most  of  their  this  small  but  important  price  pj,pggp^j  mostly  by  the  quality  knew  how,  came  out  with  large. 


St.  Louis  When  the  government  sent 
Visiting  this  country  for  the  military  censors  into  the  news- 
first  time,  George  S.  Hishmeh  room,  stories  detrimental  to 
of  the  Daily  Star  in  Beirut,  Chamoun  were  killed  so  that 


front  pages  to  “frilled-up”  mes-  to  make  it  clear 

sages  from  their  .staff  corre-  that  they  were  not  aiming  par- 


spondents  in  overseas  capitals. 


ticularly 


upper-crust 


of  local  news  coverage  in  U.  S. 
newspapers. 


glaring  white  spaces  where  the 
-stories  had  been  dummied,  or 


These  .stories  look  good  at  first  readership  of  the  two  heavies 

sight.  But  close  analysis  almost  Something  Reliable  ijeoai 

invariably  reveals  a  basis  of  Louis 

Their  most  serious  challenge  he  i 


“It  is  complete,  objective,  and  gaps  in  a  story  were  filled  with 
reliable — so  much  lietter  than  in  the  word  “Censored.” 


known  facts  with  a  garnishing  of 
speculation  and  deduction. 


Lebanon,”  he  said  at  the  St.  When  the  censors  protested 
Globe-Democrat,  where  against  columns  of  nothing  but 
studying  reportorial,  white  space,  saying  “you’ve  got 


was  to  the  middle-<-lass  Sunday  makeup,  and  production  meth-  to  put  something  in  there”,  the 


The  idea  is  to  give  the  impres-  Express  and  Sunday  Dispatch,  ods. 


paper  responded 


Sion  that  the  only  good  stories  many  of  whose  readers  clearly  He  said,  however,  that  Ameri-  funnies  or  items  that  looked 
from  Washington,  Paris,  Bonn,  wanted  something  a  little  more  can  newspapers  he  has  seen  are  t^jually  as  ridiculous  on  page  1. 
Moscow  and  Tokyo  break  just  reliable.  “shocking”  in  their  treatment  • 


Moscow  and  Tokyo  break  just  reliable.  “shocking”  in  their  treatment 

before  Saturday  midnight,  This  threat  may  have  been  of  international  news,  that  they 

British  time.  responsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  too  frequently  emphasize  only  Ry-LiliP 

A  similar  policy  toward  domes-  the  Express  group’s  decision  to  the  “hot  news”  while  neglecting  J 
tic  political  news  is  often  buy  up  Lord  Rothermere’s  Dm-  follow-ups  and  interpretive  b-v  .  r  ^ 

followed  by  the  Sunday  Express,  jmteh,  which  had  lost  almost  stories.  Ulll  OI  OllSlUPSh 

Their  political  correspondent  £600,000  ($1,680,000)  in  six  Bom  in  Nazareth,  Palestine, 
specializes  in  sensational  dis-  months.  Hishmeh,  28,  is  the  Arab  af-  S" 

which  sec.  .0  have  S  =T  Z  fnThe  ZXJ’aZ  ^  S'^h’e  o“c 

Sr^SlltdtSda'  to^aV^s^rs^S  ^1:5  o,' toe.!  which  has  been  .»iaB  .e..wrs 

g^arante^  to  advertisers  that  I^nHon  since  last  April  (E&P,  May  13, 


followed  by  the  Sunday  Express,  jnitch,  \ 
Their  political  correspondent  £600,000 
specializes  in  sensational  dis-  months, 
closures  of  Cabinet  squabbles  Backei 


Bom  in  Nazareth,  Palestine, 
Hishmeh,  28,  is  the  Arab  af- 


Backed  by  a  nationwide  adver- 


SpecialisU’  Chore  - 

For  missing  such  beats  the  “The  S 
more  ordinary  political  corre-  gap! 


the  “settle  down”  figure  would  Lo"^°"  newspaper 

be  500,000  plus.  a  few  months  before  he  returns 


’  _  ,  "  to  the  Star  which  is  the  only 

The  Sunday  Telegraph  fills  English-language  daily  (Circ. 
e  gap!  was  the  slogan—  io,oo0)  in  Beirut. 


the  Star  which  is  the  only  ^he  club  was  formed  last 
iglish-language  daily  (Circ.  summer  as  a  clearing  house  for 
QOO)  in  Beirut  ideas,  stories  and  information 

’There  are  60  dailies  in  Beimt  among  non-syndicated  news- 


^Th^  tl^th  ofTh!^  though  the  Guardian  made  the  There  are  60  dailies  in  Beimt  among  non-syndicated  news- 
ineir  superiors,  ine  iruin  oi  me  immediate  comment  that  the  only  (dod  450  0001  the  canital  ci^^v  pa^P®r  columnists,  and  to  act  as  a 
stories  they  are  supposed  to  have  filled  was  that  between  of  his  countrv  These  are  mostiv  “direct,  two-way  channel  of 

mis^  is  either  here  nor  there.  Saturday’s  and  Monday’s  Daily  one-edition  mominir  nublica-  communication  between  its  com- 
niirino-  file  nnst  or  three  m  . _ ^  "  One  eOlllOn  moming  pUDIlCa-  _  _  _ 


tions  mnning  eight  to  12  pages.  niC'Ct 
Three  Americans  are  work-  bers.” 

intr  on  the  UlQilv  Star  editorial  Mr, 


mercial  sponsors  and  its  mem- 


During  the  past  two  or  three  Telegraph  -  one-eu.uon  morn  ng  puo.ica-  ”“c"l  3wnsors  and  its  mem- 

years  specialist  writers  on  the  u  to  12  pages.  J^^cjal  sponsors  and 

liaiiieo  hovre  oonve  +o  dreod  the  IgTiortog  tho  cracks,  the  Tcfc-  Three  Americans  are  work-  i^rs. 

annearnnee  of  the  Siindnv  ahead  with  faith  ing  on  the  Daily  Star  editorial  spring 

M^l  TLir  hardest  tort  of  ^Hat  the  news  is  there  to  be  staff,  William  Ellis  and  his  promised  to  “go  down  fighting, 
the  weeL-  is  the  Snndav  after-  By  making  good  use  of  wife,  Barbara,  and  Jim  Me-  attributed  the  death  of  the 


the  week  is  the  Siindav  after-  maauiK  gwu  use  oi  wiie, 

1  ,  ^  th  Daily  Telegraph  provincial  staff  Grath. 

nton  slog  of  disapproving  the  and  local  correspondents 


assertions  of  the  Sunday  men.  .1  u  j  u-  u  j  1  £ 

T*  XU-  4.  u  4.U  4.  searched  hip:h  and  low  for 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that 

the  proprietors  of  the  ^  1/  almost  always  left  untouched 

t-eto  cotopetitovs. 


Grath.  organization  to  “an  ill-concerted 

group  of  ANPA  members  con- 
Ovil  War  Onsorship  demning  a  legitimate  press 

Hishmeh,  who  left  Haifa,  society  to  death.” 

Palestine,  in  1948  as  an  Arab 

refugee  and  then  attended  the  newspaper  columnist  members 


The  result,  so  far,  has  been  American  University  at  Beirut, 


three  months  ago  but  that  as  of 
July  1,  only  22  columnists 


Their  basic  idea  was  that  the  production  of  good,  genuine  appreciates  how  vital  a  free  ^ 

Saturday  was  not  a  poor  news  news  pages.  press  is  to  any  nation.  ^ 


day  at  all,  but  only  made  so  by 
Fleet  Street’s  stunt-minded  Sun¬ 
day  Press. 


ws  pages.  press  is  to  any  nation. 

Tradilions  Die  Hard  .  remembered  the  1958 

civ'il  war  in  Lebanon,  when 
Some  Fleet  Street  Jeremiahs  Saeb  Salaam,  now  premier,  le<l 


Every  attempt  was  to  be  made  have  been  quick  to  prophesy  forces 


to  retain  the  best  tyne  of  Sunday  doom  for  such  heresy. 


moun,  then  president. 


ebanon,  when  FvB  in  Canada 
V  premier,  le<l  William  R.  Seth  Jr.,  formerly 
Camille  Cha-  in  charge  of  the  Colgate-Palm¬ 


olive  TV  unit  at  Lennen  and 


paper  material,  while  concen¬ 
trating  on  sound  news. 


After  all,  they  say,  the  Sunday 
Graphic,  Sunday  Chronicle,  Sun- 


“We  were  working  in  the  Newell,  Inc.,  has  been  named 
newsroom  and  would  have  to  director  of  Canadian  TvB  Ltd. 


It  was  true,  they  admitted,  day  Empire  News  and  Sunday  duck  down  to  escape  bullets  which  is  being  formed,  effective 


that  Parliament  did  not  sit  on  a  Dispatch  all  closed  down  despite  passing  through,”  he  said. 
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11-Year-Old 
Press  Probe 
Needs  Time 

JOHANNESBl^RG 

South  African  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  have  reacted  with  mixed 
indication  and  amusement  to 
the  official  admission  that  a 
government  commission  conduct¬ 
ing  an  inquiry  into  operations 
of  the  press  here  has  ffot  itself 
so  boc^d  down  that,  after  work¬ 
ing  11  years,  its  members  and 
their  staffs  are  still  burrowing 
in  mountains  of  clippings  and 
unfinished  reports. 

“It’s  fantastic — this  frightful 
tangle,”  remarked  the  Johannes¬ 
burg  Sunday  Times  after  the 
Press  Commission  gave  the 
Union  Parliament  a  partial  ac¬ 
count  of  what  it  has  been  doing 
all  these  years. 

This  is  what  it’s  been  doing: 
1 — Investigating  45,000  copies 
of  24  newspapers.  2 — Examined 
more  than  270,000  news  pages 
and  scanned  over  270  million 
words.  3 — Investigated  news 
cables  containing  nine  million 
words. 

Then  it  got  a  large  and  hard¬ 
working  battery  of  typists  to 
retype  so  many  of  these  news 
words  that  they  cover  more  than 
30,000  foolscap  pages. 

And  the  end  is  far  from  near. 

Said  the  interim  report: 

“It  is  estimated  that  to  com¬ 
plete  the  report  another  2,000  to 
3,500  pages  have  still  to  be 
written  in  addition  to  the  2,228 
pages  that  have  been  finalized. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  a 
further  year  to  18  months  to 
complete  the  report.” 

The  Press  commission  was 
established  in  November  1950 
with  the  assignment  to  find  out 
to  what  extent  the  press  in  South 
Africa  was  controlled  by  mon¬ 
opolies,  how  accurate  it  was, 
what  control  it  exercised  over 
itself  to  avoid  inaccuracies  and 
triviality,  and  how  far  these 
factors  affected  its  freedom  and 
the  formation  of  an  informed 
public  opinion.  Also  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  was  the  accuracy  of  dis¬ 
patches  sent  abroad  by  foreign 
correspondents  or  South  Afric¬ 
ans  working  for  overseas  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  commission  chairman. 
Justice  J.  W.  van  Zyl,  said  the 
commission  felt  compelled  to 
investigate  the  constitutions  and 
shareholdings  of  more  than  100 
companies  and  12  trusts  to 
determine  who  controls  what. 

One  task  was  investigating 
about  35,000  clippings  in  10 
languages  from  foreign  news¬ 
papers. 


India ’s  Program 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


of  New  Delhi.  The  left-leaning 
youth  electrified  a  group  of  So¬ 
viet  officials  and  correspondents 
by  harshly  denouncing  Russia’s 
lack  of  personal  freedom. 

The  student,  who  had  once 
been  a  rickshaw  puller,  ex¬ 
plained  later  that  he  wanted  to 
make  clear  that  his  political 
philosophy  was  based  on  the 
achiev'ements  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  bringing  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  into  the  circle  of 
industrialized  economies  and  not 
out  of  admiration  for  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  ideology'. 

These  students  reject  their 
cultural  past  and  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  funda¬ 
mental  values  in  Islam  and 
Hinduism  that  have  relevance 
to  current  problems,  once  they 
are  disentangled  from  the  many 
other-worldly  accretions. 

“We  want  nothing  to  do  with 
that  junk  heap  of  superstitions,” 
declares  one  of  the  pro-Com- 
munists. 

The  .students  range  from  18 
to  30,  some  fresh  from  college, 
others  with  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  or  some  who  have  made  a 
false  start  in  some  other  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  journalism  courses  are 
not  only  attracting  youths  from 
the  extreme  political  left  but 
also  large  numbers  of  India’s 
small  class  of  the  very  rich. 
(At  Nagrpur,  a  maharajah  has 
applied  for  admission  and  one 
girl  in  this  year’s  class  was  the 
daughter  of  a  millionaire.)  In 
Socialistic  India  the  rich  have 
been  quick  to  realize  the  need 
for  an  articulate  voice,  and 
many  of  the  wealthy  have 
started  their  own  publications 
in  recent  years. 

While  Time,  Newsweek,  The 
Reporter,  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Nciv  York  Tmies  are  read,  the 
students  are  more  likely  to  take 
the  New  Statesman  or  the 
Economist,  with  their  more 
leisurely  British  writing  styles, 
as  models. 

The  future  of  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  in  India  will  depend  on 
these  graduates,  but  it  is  safe 
to  predict  it  will  be  a  bright 
one.  Probably  in  no  other  coun¬ 
try  today  is  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  spreading  so  fast  and  meet¬ 
ing  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
in  modem  India. 

• 

Joins  J-Faculty 

P’ITTSBUBGH 

Louis  J.  Corsetti,  a  weekly 
newspaper  executive  for  the 
past  seven  years,  has  been 
named  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Duquesne  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Dean  O’Sullivan 
To  Retire  in  ’62 

MiLWAI'KEE 

Jeremiah  Leo  O’Sullivan  has 
set  the  date  for  his  retirement 
— Aug.  31,  1962.  He  has  been 
dean  of  the  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity  college  of  journalism  since 
1928,  and  he’s  now  67  years  old. 
He  said  he  planned  to  continue 
teaching  on  a  part-time  basis. 

“I  love  teaching,”  Dean 
O’Sullivan  told  a  reporter  not 
long  ago.  “It’s  the  only  thing  I 
like  better  than  reporting. 

“I  didn’t  know  I’d  feel  about 
it  the  way  I  do.  The  only  thing 
that  Ijothers  me,  occasionally, 
al>out  this  job  is  all  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  goes  with  it.” 

Dean  O’Sullivan,  a  1914  grad¬ 
uate  of  Marquette,  spent  two 
years  on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
staff  and  eight  years  with  United 
Press  before  returning  to  the 
school  in  1924. 

In  1957,  the  dean  received  the 
Catholic  Press  association  medal 
for  contributions  to  Catholic 
journalism.  This  year  he  was 
knighted  by  Pope  John  and  cited 
by  the  university  for  teaching 
excellence. 

• 

Morning  and  Evening 
Combined  Saturday 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Beginning  July  15,  the  eve¬ 
ning  Elmira  Star-Gazette  and 
the  morning  Elmira  Advertiser 
began  publishing  a  combined 
Saturday  morning  issue.  The 
two  are  member  papers  of  the 
Gannett  Group. 

Starting  Labor  Day,  Monday, 
Sept.  4,  and  every  holiday  there¬ 
after,  a  similar  combined  issue 
will  be  published.  Heretofore, 
the  Elmira  newspapers  did  not 
publish  on  holidays. 

• 


Slogan  Shortened 

Bridgeport.  Conn. 

The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald,  statewide  tabloid,  has 
dropped  the  slogan,  “No  Fear- 
No  Favor — The  People’s  Paper," 
in  favor  of  “The  People’s 
Paper,”  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
carding  the  symbol  of  a  railroad 
engine  at  a  crossing  behind  the 
slogan  on  Page  One. 


‘Slipper’  Awards 
€k>  to  Dailies 

The  first  Golden  Slipper 
Award  of  the  National  Shoe 
Institute  for  the  best  viewpoint 
on  shoes  for  spring  and  summer, 
1961,  was  made  to  Lotys  Pen¬ 
ning  Stewart  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star. 

Presentation  of  the  prize, 
which  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
golden  slippers,  a  trip  to  London 
and  Paris  and  a  jereboam  of 
champagne,  was  made  July  9  at 
the  NSI  footwear  fashion  fore¬ 
cast  in  New  York. 

Honorable  mention  and 
awards  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
golden  slippers  and  a  magnum 
of  champagne  went  to  Hope 
Strong,  Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen; 
Graydon  Heartsill,  Dallas 
(Texas)  Times-Herald;  Eve 
Hayes,  Miami  (Fla.)  News; 
Beverly  Wilson,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Beryl  Ann  Brownell, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune; 
Rubye  Graham  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Ruth 
Mugglebee,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Record- American;  Evelyn 
Livingstone,  C/itVa.<7o  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Lee  Major,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News;  Lucille  Preuss, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Rose 
Kahn,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States-Item;  and  Peg  Zwecker, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News. 
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Cruises  for  Story 

Cleveland 
Reporter  Bill  Rice  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  had  an  enviable 
assignment  recently.  The  paper 
asked  the  reporter  to  take  his 
wife  and  two  sons  on  a  cruise  in 
Lake  Erie  on  a  rented  yacht. 
From  a  40-foot  cabin  cruiser, 
“Restless,”  Reporter  Rice  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  about  his 
nautical  adventures. 


Reserve  Instructor 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  who 
is  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Reserves,  will  spend 
from  July  30  to  Aug.  12  at  Fort 
Dix,  New  Jersey,  teaching  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  to  reserve  offi¬ 
cers. 


To  Head  School 

Frank  Hash,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Duffie  (Thomson,  Ga.)  New 
Progress  and  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manger  of  the  Hickory  Hill 
Broadcasting  Co.,  received  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  June  and 
will  l)egin  in  September  as  the 
head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Idaho  State  College, 
Pocatello. 


Awanl  to  Teacher 

Eugene,  Ore. 

John  Hulteng,  associate  pn^ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  has  been 
presented  the  $1,000  Ersted 
Award  for  Distinguished  Teach¬ 
ing. 
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iV.F.  Publishers 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


not  sweetness  and  light  on  this 
publishing  battlefront.  The  J-A, 
like  all  New  York  newspai)ers, 
is  faced  with  another  instalment 
on  last  year’s  round  of  wage  in¬ 
creases.  And  even  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  imblications  can  eventu¬ 
ally  be  scuttled  with  this  peren¬ 
nial  tidal  wave  of  spiraling 
costs. 

Itt-nevnlenl  Kinice? 

“The  author  of  the  Time  ar¬ 
ticle  was  either  careless  with 
his  facts  or  lacked  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  when  he  stated  ‘each  copy 
of  the  Sunday  (Times)  issue 
costs  30c  more  than  it  takes  in 
from  ads  and  sales.’ 

"If  true,  the  loss  each  Sunday 
would  exceed  more  than  $400,- 
OOO  or  more  than  $20,000,000 
each  year.  Although  the  New 
York  Times  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  build  circulation,  it 
has  never  l»een  known  to  indulge 
in  this  kind  of  a  l)enevolent 
binge. 

“Time  caustically  referred  to 
the  contests  which  the  J-A  em¬ 
ploys  to  sample  the  paper  to 
new  readers.  This,  incidentally, 
is  a  technique  that  has  been 
used  with  success  by  dozens  of 
the  nation’s  largest  organiza¬ 
tions  who  must  find  new  devices 
to  win  new  customers  in  this 
age  of  self-service  supermar¬ 
kets.  Time  and  Life  readers 
must  be  especially  susceptible 
and  responsive  to  contests  for 
certainly  many  manufacturers 
have  used  contest  themes  in 
their  advertising  messages  in 
these  publications. 

“Is  it  worse  to  expose  your 
readers  to  your  own  contests 
than  it  is  to  permit  other  con¬ 
test  advertisers  to  woo  them? 

“Are  contests  any  different  in 
aim  and  result  than  the  fan¬ 
tastically  expensive  free  sam¬ 
pling  programs  indulged  in  by 
some  New  York  newspapers? 

Discount  Come-ons 

“Or,  to  be  more  specific,  are 
they  not  more  desirable  than  the 
bargain  basement  discount  plans 
long  used  by  Time  magazine  in 
an  effort  to  sustain  its  circula¬ 
tion  figure?  Typical  of  hundreds 
of  come-ons  made  over  the 
years,  the  July  14th  issue  of 
Time  carried  a  free  postcard 
offering  27  weeks  for  $1.97. 
This  figures  out  to  an  average 
price  {)er  copy  of  less  than  8c. 
After  |)ostage  and  handling, 
how  much  does  Time  actually 
retain? 

“And,  did  you  every  try  to 
stop  a  .subscription  to  Time? 
You  can  stop  paying  but  there’s 


a  fair  chance  the  magazine  will 
continue  for  some  weeks. 

“In  contrast,  I  defy  anyone, 
anj’where  to  purchase  the  Jour- 
nal-American  for  less  than  $42 
a  year.  Compare  this  robust 
figure  with  some  of  the  penny 
ante  bids  of  Time,  Life  and 
other  national  publications. 

“Each  week  families  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area 
march  up  to  some  15,000  news- 
•stands  and  deposit  more  than 
$599,000  for  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
can.  They  do  this  of  their  own 
volition.  There  is  no  needled 
home  delivery  circulation. 

“That’s  more  than  the  readers 
of  the  entire  world  pay  for  Time 
magazine  in  an  average  week. 
-And  that  does  include  all  of 
Time’s  needled  low-price  sub¬ 
scription  .sales. 

“On  the  same  day  that  Time 
did  its  critical  review  on  New 
York  newspapers,  final  rites 
were  l)eing  planned  for  Coronet 
magazine. 

“Caught  in  the  economic 
squeeze  of  rising  costs  and  de¬ 
clining  revenues.  Coronet  (even 
as  Time  and  Life)  tried  to  woo 
and  win  advertising  dollars  by 
building  circulation  with  bar¬ 
gain  basement  come-ons. 

“The  cheap  pricing  of  .sales 
and  the  continued  slump  in  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  undermined  the 
structure,  and  Coronet  will  be 
a  casualty  with  its  October  is¬ 
sue. 

“Time,  too,  has  had  its  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  and  all  of 
its  hypodermic  approaches  to 
circulation  have  only  seemed  to 
compound  them.  In  1960,  Time 
carried  841  fewer  pages  of  paid 
business  than  in  1951.  An  av¬ 
erage  decline  of  more  than  16 
pages  each  issue. 

“At  an  average  rate  of  about 
$15,000  per  page,  figures  like 
these  could  well  put  red  ink  on 
more  places  than  the  cover  of 
the  magazine.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1961  the  decline 
continues.  Time  marches  on?” 

‘Maliciously  Inaccurate' 

In  respect  to  the  Mirror,  the 
Time  writers  said  its  “ills  are 
basic  and  probably  incurable.” 
The  Hearst  tabloid  lost  $700,- 
000  last  year.  Time  stated  fiatly, 
leaving  the  suggestion  that  a 
merger  of  the  Mirror  and  the 
Joumal-American  might  be  the 
price  of  salvation. 

“The  story  was  maliciously  in¬ 
accurate,”  commented  Charles 
B.  McCabe,  publisher  of  the 
Mirror.  He  added  that  the  in¬ 
accuracies  extended  beyond  the 
statements  referring  to  his  own 
paper. 

“This  is  understandable,”  Mr. 
McCabe  went  on,  “for  no  one 
from  Time  sought  to  get  the 
facts  from  me  or  any  other  re¬ 
sponsible  person  on  the  Mirror. 


“Anyone  with  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  an  event  knows  Time  is 
frequently  biased  as  well  as  in¬ 
accurate. 

“Even  a  third-rate  ‘Time 
magazine  researcher’  honestly 
seeking  facts  could  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  Mirror’s  current 
average  circulation  is  in  excess 
of  885,0(K);  and  that  it  has 
gained  each  month  for  eight 
consecutive  months. 

“This  is  net  imid  circulation, 
not  phony  cut-rate,  trial-ad- 
infinitum  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions;  or  projected  ‘readers’ 
from  limited  sample  surv’eys. 
More  than  six  million  Mirrors 
are  Iwught  for  cash  each  week 
at  the  published  price.  A  Mirror 
reader  pays  $25  for  a  year’s 
mail  subscription  or  $23.40  at 
a  newsstand.  There  are  no  cut 
rates. 

Facts  .About  Growth 

“Media  Records,  available  to 
the  Time  researcher  but  ignored, 
reveals  these  facts: 

•  “The  Mirror  gained  36,000 
lines  of  high  rate  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  first  difficult  six 
months  of  1961  while  five  of 
seven  NYC  newspapers  lost 
915,174  lines. 

•  “The  Mirror’s  department 
.store  advertising  increased  by 
118,300  lines  in  the  first  half 
of  1961,  while  all  other  NYC 
morning  papers  lost  a  combined 
total  of  623,420  lines. 

•  “The  daily  and  Sunday 
Mirror  last  year  and  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1961  ranked 
third  in  retail  advertising  in 
New  York  City. 

•  “Non-advertising  space  was 
increased  233,569  lines,  almost 
5Vo,  in  the  first  six  months.  This 
space  has  been  used  for  more 
news  and  features  and  a  more 
vigorous  presentation,  all  of 
which  has  had  a  part  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  gains. 

“It  is  strange  and  inexplica¬ 
ble  that  an  outfit  like  Time  Inc., 
which  also  publishes  Life,  the 
magazine,  should  be  so  unpre- 
ceptive  of  the  basic  facts  of 
publishing. 

“Perhaps  this  explains  why 
the  newsstand  sale  of  Life 
dropped  from  a  peak  of  2,051,- 
384  to  only  655,091  as  of  Dec. 
31,  1960;  why  various  desperate 
steps  have  been  taken,  such  as 
the  recent  complete  revamping 
of  the  Life  format. 

“Does  Time  Inc.’s  awareness 
of  competitive  factors  explain 
the  per  copy  price  cut  of  Life 
from  25c  to  20c,  or  the  ‘extra 
special’  19c  trial  bargain  price? 

“Does  this  explain  the  frantic 
give-away  of  a  magazine  cost¬ 
ing  perhaps  30c  to  35c  for  paper 
and  printing  on  costly  high  pres¬ 
sure  cut-rate  subscriptions  net¬ 
ting  only  a  few  cents?  In  the 
six  months  period  ending  Dec. 


31,  1960  Life  produced  2,782,304 
subscriptions  of  which  2,092,192 
were  at  these  reduced  prices. 

Cut  Rates 

“Does  this  also  explain  why 
during  this  i)eriod  Time  Inc. 
carried  ‘unpaid  arrears  sub- 
.scribers’  to  the  extent  that  2,- 
228,512  copies  of  Life  were 
given  away? 

“Does  this  explain  why  when 
the  subscription  price  of  Life 
was  cut  Time  Inc.  ‘extended’ 
the  entire  list  at  the  cut  rate 
so  that  as  of  Dec.  31,  1960  more 
than  12,500,000  copies  of  Life 
had  l)een  given  away  free? 

“Then,  too,  in  the  competitive 
arena  of  advertising  is  Time 
Inc.  worried  about  Life’s  loss  of 
164.61  pages  in  the  first  half  of 
1961,  on  top  of  loss  of  304  pages 
in  1960? 

“Yes  sir.  Time  Inc.,  you  do 
have  troubles.  Maybe  you  are 
thinking  of  merging  Life  with 
Time  (they  are  getting  more 
and  more  alike) ;  or  maybe  you 
ought  to,  in  the  interest  of  your 
stockholders. 

“Among  the  Mirror’s  great 
assets  are  its  dedicated  staff; 
the  wonderful  support  and  loyal¬ 
ty  of  its  readers;  its  peerless 
features,  and  the  fact  that  all 
this  quality  sells  for  but  5c 
daily. 

“Just  think  of  the  reserve 
asset  in  the  5c  price!  Even  a 
Time  researcher  could  figure 
that  an  increase  to  7c  would 
add  more  than  $3,000,000  per 
year  before  taxes,  after  a  15% 
allowance  for  circulation  loss. 

“Or  look  further  ahead.  A  10c 
price,  after  allowing  for  a  30% 
drop  in  circulation  (the  NYC 
evening  papers  only  lost  17% 
to  18%  before  levelling  and 
starting  upward  when  they 
went  from  5c  to  10c  in  1957), 
would  add  more  than  $5,500,000 
annual  pre-tax  income. 

“And  so.  Time  Inc.,  I  believe 
the  Mirror  will  be  around  a  long 
time,  perhaps  longer  than  your 
Life! 

“Our  newspaper  has  changed 
a  lot  since  1924.  Today’s  Mirror 
presents  a  complete  yet  concise 
picture  of  the  important  events 
of  the  day.  Its  editorials  are 
forthright,  patriotic  and  hu¬ 
mane.  Our  concern  with  educa¬ 
tion,  the  arts,  science  and  medi¬ 
cine  has  greatly  expanded  in 
recent  decades. 

“Our  editors,  writers,  artists, 
and  photographers  are  the  best 
in  the  business,  and  are  re¬ 
spected  both  for  their  skills  in 
journalism  and  their  integrity 
and  high  ideals. 

“Our  lively  and  constructive 
interest  in  the  community,  and 
particularly  its  youth,  is  known 
and  admired  throughout  the 
world.  We  believe  our  respon¬ 
sibility  lies  not  only  in  writing 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Auto  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


each  of  these  three  areas,  it  will 
make  itself  that  much  more 
attractive  to  us. 

“First — (]uality  of  audience. 
Newspapers  have  never  been  a 
selective  medium — in  the  same 
sense  as  some  mapfazines  or 
direct  mail.  Newspapers  have 
always  prided  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  reach  everyone — 
or  just  about  everyone.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  everyone  is  not  in  the 
market  for  a  new  car  in  any 
Riven  year;  and  some  families 
will  never  buy  a  new  car.  In 
fact,  in  a  normal  year  only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  all  U.S. 
families  buy  new  cars.  Yet  ever>’ 
time  we  schedule  a  national 
newspaper  release,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  buy  over  60 
million  circulation  to  cover  the 
markets  of  our  6,800  dealers — at 
a  cost  of  from  300  to  400  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  release.  The 
price  of  admission  to  your  mar¬ 
kets  comes  high.  It  comes  high 
in  total,  and  it  comes  high 
because  we  must  take  the  bad 
with  the  Rood — and  zero-prospect 
with  the  Roofl  prospect. 

“This  kind  of  coveraRe  in 
depth  is,  of  course,  fundamental 
to  the  nature  of  newspapers.  It 
is  your  basic  responsibility  to 
ser\’e  your  entire  community.  I 
am  not  suRRestinR  otherwise.  I 
do  .say,  however,  that  this  mar¬ 
ket  coveraRe  in  depth  with  its 
almost  total  lack  of  selectivity  is 
not  beKt  suited  to  our  particular 
advertisiiiR  re<iuirements.  The 
inherent  inefficiency  to  us  in  such 
mass  coveraRe  is  acceptable  only 
l)ecau.se  mo.st  newspapers  have 
created  compensatinR  efficien¬ 
cies  in  other  ways. 

l.a|eKiiiK  in  Suburbs 

“In  rec-ent  years  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  a  reeerne  selec-tivity  of 
newspaper  coveraRe  in  some 
markets.  As  families  cf  our 
larger  metropolitan  markets 


have  intensified  their  miRration 
to  the  suburbs  and  beyond,  some 
newspapers  appear  to  have 
failed  to  ro  alonR  with  them  as 
they  miRht  have.  Since  these 
miRrants  are  Renerally  better 
prospects  for  us,  the  result  has 
been  some  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  newspaper  circulation. 
We  look  upon  developments  such 
as  this  with  some  concern,  for 
they  decrease  the  efficiency  of 
the  newspaper  medium  for  us. 
Fortunately,  however,  such  qual¬ 
ity  coveraRe  can  be  restore<l  by 
imaRinative  and  forthriRht  ac¬ 
tion  on  your  part. 


National  advertisers  cannot  for¬ 
ever  accept  the  inefficiency  of 
competinR  for  your  readers’ 
attention  aRainst  local  adver- 
ti.sers  who  can  buy  twice  as  much 


N.Y.  Publishers 

(Continued  from  pngi  19) 


Ad  Allention 


“The  remaininR  two  areas  in 
which  new’spapers  can  improve 
their  efficiency  to  us  are  much 
more  siRnificant  and  quite  re¬ 
lated — in  fact,  so  related  that  I’d 
like  to  discuss  them  toRether. 
The  first  is  the  ability  of  our 
advertisinR  to  Ret  attention.  The 
second  is  costs. 


“If  there  is  one  sinRle  com¬ 
plaint  about  our  newspaper 
advertisements  that  I  hear  al)ove 
all  others  —  it  is  that  our 
advertisinR  is  so  easily  lost. 
Smothered  by  foo«l  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisinR.  Swampe<l 
by  discount  houses  and  tire 
sales. 


“Let  me  pause  riRht  here  and 
say  that  we  at  Ford  aren’t  one 
bit  shy  about  competinR  with 
anyone  for  anything.  And  that 
includes  competing  with  every 
other  advertiser  on  your  books 
for  your  readers’  attention  and 
their  dollars.  We’re  part  of  an 
industry  that  thrives  on  competi¬ 
tion — one  where  (juarter  is  never 
given  nor  asked. 


space  for  their  dollars  as  can  problems  but  also  in  help, 

we.  It  s  no  wonder  our  adver-  them.’’ 

tising  seems  overpowere<l.  P  ^  Flynn,  publisher  of  the 

“.Much  the  .same  applies  to  S’ew  York  Neivu  —  th*-  paper 
your  discount  policies.  During  which  Time  said  makes  its  direct 
the  past  twelve  months,  much  apiieal  to  the  solar  plexus  — 
has  lieen  .said,  written,  and  ac-  dismi.ssed  the  magazine’s  quali- 
complished  toward  making  dis-  fication  as  an  exjiert  in  the  fol- 
counts  more  meaningful  to  your  lowing  .statement: 
adverti.sers.  Unfortunately,  how-  “The  article  in  Time  is  typi- 
ever,  in  most  ca.ses  the  new  cal  of  their  treatment  of  TTie 
discount  structures  have  little  Press.  They  appear  unable  to 
application  to  us — in  spite  of  find  much  good  in  or  about 
our  volume  of  advertising.  Mo.st  newspapers, 
of  the  new  discount  .structures  “Fortunately,  New  York 
favor  the  advertiser  who  is  able  newspapers  do  a  good  job  of 
to  u.se  newspapers  at  a  relatively  telling  the  r«*adinR  public  of 
constant  level.  This  is  roo<1  for  their  merits  and  accomplish- 
you,  of  course,  but  it  isn’t  good  ments. 

for  an  advertiser  who  virtually  “Readership  of  Time  in  the 
“liegins  all  ov'er”  with  a  new  metroiwlitan  area  is  .small, 
profluct  line-up  ev'ery  twelv’e  “The  New  York  metropolitan 
month.s — or  less.  Unless  such  area  is  .serve<l  by  the  liest  news- 
continuity  discounts  are  accom-  pairers  in  the  world.  Readers 
panied  by  bulk  discounts,  the  pav  the  full  news.stand  price 
net  effect  to  us  is  a  discount  each  day  for  ov’er  5  million 
differential  as  meaningful  to  us  copies, 
in  its  own  wav  as  the  rate  differ-  “I  doubt  that  New  York  pub- 
ential.  -And  the  ultimate  efff*ct  Ushers  will  worry  much  about 
might  well  have  an  ecjuallv  Time’s  latest  appraisal  of  New 
depressing  effect  on  the  effi-  York  newspapers, 
ciency  of  the  newspaper  medium  Up  to  press  time,  E&P  had 
for  us. 
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“CKerpoHcred' 


Preferred  PoniliiHi 


“I  mentioneil  preferential  posi¬ 
tioning — and  I  do  .so  now  .some- 


l)een  unable  to  contact  Dorothy 
Schiff,  publisher  of  the  Post, 
who  was  v'acationing  on  the 
West  Coast. 

The  Post’s  publisher,  said 
Time,  has  pumjred  mor<‘  than 
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what  hesitatingly,  for  there  half  an  inherited  fortune  of 
certainlv  are  manv  of  you  to  $y,00((,000  into  the  jiaper  since 
whom  this  observation  does  not  she  bought  it  in  1939. 
apply.  Yet  some  of  our  great  • 

newspapers  .still  consitler  some  k.  •  ^ 

preferretl  positions  out-of-  Hlfjliesl  tourt  Deilieji 


“Yet  when  we  and  our  dealers 
spend  an  average  of  well  over 
$1  million  a  month  in  news¬ 
papers  and  still  feel  completely 
overpowered  by  the  foods  and 
the  discount  hou.ses  and  all  the 
other  big-type  boys,  we  wonder 
if  perhaps  the  cards  aren’t 
stacked  again.st  us. 

“.And  indeed  thev  are! 


lx)unds  for  national  advertisers. 
“Well  forward,  main  news  sec¬ 
tion”  too  often  begins  on  page 
eight  or  farther  back  for  the 
national  adverti.ser.  And  for  this 
nrivilege  of  taking  second  l)est, 
he  pays  premium  rates! 

“It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 


.-VroesH  to  RtM'ordK 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Court  of 
Appeals  has  reverse<l  lower 
courts  which  rule<l  that  the  Sew 
York  Pont  had  permi.ssion  to 
inspect  records  of  the  New  York 
City  Tril)orough  Bridge  and 


“There  is  hardly  a  newspaper 
among  you  that  doesn’t  have  a 
double  standard  for  local  and 
national  advertisers.  As  a  group, 
you  favor  local  advertisers  with 
lower  rates,  more  favorable  di.s- 
count  structures,  and  even  pre¬ 
ferential  jK)sitioning. 

“Many  newspaper  men  evi¬ 
dently  have  <iuietly  ‘sat  out’  the 
never-ending  discussions  of  rate 
differentials.  It  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  labor  the  point  here — 
except  to  express  an  opinion  that 
you  hav’e  no  greater  deterrent 
to  increasing  your  national  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  than  continued 
unrealistic  rate  differentials. 


that  such  di.scriminatory  prac-  Tunnel  Authority.  The  state’s 
tices  do  not  have  an  adver.se  hi^he.st  court  rulwl,  .'>-2,  that  the 
effetd  on  the  efficiency  of  your  were  not  public  re<-ords. 

medium  for  us.  The  Authority  had  refused  to 

“I  expresseel  an  opinion  earlier  make  its  files  available,  on  the 
that  this  area  of  increa.seel  effi-  ground  that  the  Legislature  had 
ciency  is  one  in  which  so  much  not  intendcjd  to  give  the  public 
ran  be  done.  And,  indeecl,  a  great  access  to  its  record.s.  The  major- 
deal  in  being  done.  Individual  ity  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
newspapers  have  improved  the  that  if  the  Legislature  had 
quality  of  their  circulation,  wanted  to  open  ret'ords  of  the 
eliminated  or  reduced  rate  dif-  Authority  to  the  public  it  could 
ferentials,  established  e(|uitable  have  done  .so  easily, 
discount  structures,  and  gener-  Chief  Judge  Charles  F.  Des¬ 
ally  given  the  national  adver-  mond,  in  a  dissenting  opinion, 
tiser  a  hundred  cents  worth  for  .said  the  general  municipal  law 
his  dollar.  But  too  many  appear  made  IxMiksof  public  officials  and 
to  have  lagged  far  behind.  This,  agencies  public  rt?cords.  Judge 
of  course,  affects  even  the  most  Stanley  F'uld,  also  dis.senting, 
progressive  newspaper,  for  .said  “the  public  is  entitled  to 
although  we  buy  you  one  at  a  know  how  a  public  office  is  func- 
time,  we  must  al.so  eyaluate  the  tioning  and  carrying  on  it* 
medium  as  a  whole.”  affairs.” 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMKNT-S 


ANNtHJNCEMENTS 


Setcspafter  Brokers 


yet€s$Mpers  Fttr  Sale 


hay  BKOTHERS,  BinRhamton,  N.  Y. 

Eatablished  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  SOLD  without  publicity 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
kindled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Ssrrice,  Box  3182,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


IOWA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in 
$125M  Kross  class.  IIIOM  plus  inven¬ 
tory.  Superb  plant,  top  earner  one 
of  the  liest  in  state.  Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kansas. 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
tlK  new8i>aper — it's  the  personality  and 
tkility  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  sellinR. 

LEN  EEIGHNER  AGENCY 
p.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michiitan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


COUNTY  SEAT  offset  weekly-job  shop 
in  (’hart  Area  2.  Only  newspaper  in 
small  county  in  top  huntinK-tishinit 
area.  Business  nexlected  past  few  years 
but  reasonable  effort  will  build  it  liack 
iluickly.  RuiUlinK  with  apartment  in¬ 
cluded.  so  livinK  costs  are  low.  Quali- 
tietl  editor  and  'or  printer  who  ran 
prove  financial  intefrrity  ran  buy  or 
lease  with  ofttion  on  remarkably  easy 
terms.  Box  ITTT  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
.\ll  neifotiatiuns  in  strict  confidence. 

No  public  listinKS. 

It  1  X  1  E  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  .’>79,  (iadstlen.  .Alaliama 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  GOOD  WEEK¬ 
LIES  in  $25,UUU  to  3200, UOU  class,  ex- 
cluiive-  several  with  low  down  pay¬ 
ments.  Newspai>er  Service  Co..  Inc.. 
toS  S,  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  (7ity. 
liorida. 


DAILY,  county  seat  of  7,600  and  semi¬ 
weekly,  county  seat  of  4,700.  few  miles 
afiart  in  fine  of  fastest  Krowth  areas  ! 
of  Pacific  Northwest.  Sell  as  packsKe. 
Buyer  needs  $135,000  rash  for  down 
payment  on  Isith  paiiers.  Dean  Sellers, 
Arizona  News|>ai>er  Proiierties.  625  E. 
.Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  itthliate  of  ('ummins 
Trust.  Phone  WO  4-1093. 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE  ami  finan- 
rislly  able,  we  will  find  you  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizona  news|m|>er  proiierty 
shere  you  will  lie  Uith  successful  and 
hippy.  We  handle  Isith  larRe  and 
small  proiierties.  GABBERT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK.  3709-B  Arlinaton  Ave.,  River- 
ode.  Calif. 


NORTH  F'LORIDA:  county-seat  weekly, 
comiiletely  unopiaised.  Gross  cniwdinK 
$60,000,  stronK  trrowth  factor  |>resent. 
Alsiut  $25,000  down  handles.  Please 
write  fully. 

DIAL 

KalamaztHi  8,  Mich.  Ph.  P'l  2-6922. 


Licensetl  Broker-Ore.  Wash.  Idaho 
Sound  Newspaiier  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELUSWORTH 
P.O.  Bo.\  509,  Roseburir.  Oreiron 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

FOR  SALE 


★  ★  We  tire  not  as  much  interented 
IQ  iMilea,  m  in  SATlSFACmON 
AKTHUR  W,  sSTYPI':S 
625  Market  St.,  San  Kranciaco  r»,  Calif. 


Newapaperg  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Earned  $28,796  in  1960.  $25,000  down 
includes  buildini;  and  receivables.  Mini* 
mum  working  capital  nee<led.  Jos.  A. 
Snjrder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


Metcgpaperg  ll^’anted 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Malweet. 
$60,000  to  $100,000  Kroas.  Owners  only 
please,  (teor^e  H.  Williams.  Box  208. 
S|>encer.  Iowa. 


DEEP  SOUTH  farm,  industry,  colleKC 
county  seat  weekly.  $95,000,  down. 
Broker.  Box  1716,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  COO-601.  6381  Holly wo<xl 
Blvd.,  Loa  AnKeles  27,  California. 


A  le  I  F  O  R  N  1  A 
NEWSPAPERS 


Ituginesg  Opportunities 


Publishers  of  quality  newspaiters  de¬ 
pend  on  us.  What  do  y<m  want? 
VERNON  V.  PAINE 
with 

L.  H.  PAINE,  broker 
P.  O.  H<»x  265,  Upland,  Calif. 


LEOHCIA  WEEKLY:  only  itai^er  in 
county:  city  of  over  TiO.ooo  in  trade 
Hrsa.  Price:  $20,000  with  25',  down 
tncludles  printin»c  (Hiuipinent  and  build- 
Paul  H.  Chapman  i^unpany, 
JJroker,  1182  W.  Peachtree,  Atlanta, 
wrgia. 


I^ublic  ISotice 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


F  eatures 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team 
with  U.S.  t>ackfrround.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1.000-word  sparklinff  feature.  Try  us! 
Box  1840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OKLAHOMA  WEIEKLIES.  No  comt>eti- 
tion.  One  East,  other  West.  Price 
aUkut  $25,000.  Installment  and  monthly 
paiyments  reasonable.  Ho.x  396.  Salinu, 
Kansas. 


Group  of  well-established  weekly  news- 
pai>ers  in  Chart  Area  2  with  tremendous 
protit  iNktential.  Full  and  contidential 
information  will  be  sent  only  to  resiam- 
sible  parties.  Box  1644  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher 


WEEKLY.  SMALL  DAILY.  Atlantic 
Omst.  New  EnKland.  Florida.  $150.(010- 
$200,000  h(iH»ss.  All  replies  conHdential. 
Principal  tmly.  Exchange  references. 
29'/r  down.  Box  1943.  ¥Uk\\ 


WILL  Bl^Y  or  take  over  your  pai>er 
if  price  and  terms  are  rivht.  No 
brokers!  Write:  fkix  1926.  E&P. 


HHODK  LSLAND  WEKKLY.  Gross 
•45.(M10.  Suburban  community  <m  water. 
Jvell-equippfil  new  plant.  Price  $35,000. 
Bo\  1929.  Ikiitor  &  Pulilisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


WERE  BliYINt;  A  B1G(;ER  DAILY, 
mum  sell  small  daily  market  ,  .  .  it’s 
pruhtable,  has  kinmI  growth  iHitential 
|n  fast-^rowinK  Southwest  area,  and 
it  except ii>iuilly  well-equipi>e<l.  Selling 
price  $210,000,  siinie  terms  iMissible. 
|»ive  complete  hnancial  ability  in  first 
wwr.  Write  Ihix  1919.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Features 


ISetespaper  ^  periodical  Pf|f. 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSTIME 
AVAILABLE 


Newspaikers-  Circulars- - 
Oivanixation  Publications 


QUICK,  QUALITY  SERVICE 
LOW  C  ()  S  T 


.MASON  ROSSITER  SMITH.  INC. 
Publication  Sikecialists 
The  (touverneur  Tribune-Press 
(touverneur.  New  York 
Telephone:  178 


PRESS  TIME  OPEN  on  annual  basis 
to  print  monthly  t»eriodical  of  lOOM 
or  200M  copies.  Web  letterpress.  16 
to  64  pa»res.  tyi>e  size  9^4*  by  13*. 
StK>t  color  one  side.  Can  handle  com- 
IMksition  and  sterei>.  Plant  in  Pout^h- 
keepsie.  N.  Y.  A.  J.  Hall.  Box  514. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


WE  PRINT 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

CHURCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Press  Ettfcineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallaa  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


NEW  TRADE  JOURNAL  for  inter- 
national  industry  offers  irround-fi<H>r 
stock  sale  and  statf  oikenintfs:  also 
ready  readership  for  consumer  ad  agen- 
cies.  Theme  covers  the  5  Ws  of  work!- 
wide  **Beauty  Contests!**  Prospectus 
fn»m:  IBCTJ-Sy  Silin,  P.  O.  Box  156, 
Barlinif,  Arkansas. 


Complete  Plants 


FOR  SALE:  Commercial  Stereotype 
Plant.  Illness  forces  sale.  Chart  Area 
10.  Box  1836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUSIC  EDITORS:  committee  formed 
to  save  historic  Metruimlitan  Oiiera 
House.  May  we  send  copy  of  N.  Y. 
"Herald  Tribune”  feature  story?  Mr. 
Roy  Anderson,  "Save  The  Met"  Com¬ 
mittee,  Box  714.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


3  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
in  East-Ontral  U.  S.,  16  linotypes, 
presses'  rapacity  16,  16  and  24-pages. 
Buyer  must  show  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  Write  Box  1914,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Composing  Boom 


UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric,  Excellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 


MEMO  TO  EDITORS:  If  you  haven’t 
seen  the  new  prize-winning  humorous 
column,  "DOWN  ON  THE  FARM,” 
written  by  a  Pulitier-Prize-winner- 
turned-farmer,  send  now  for  samples 
and  rates.  FORTUNE  FEATURES. 
Huntly,  Va. 


TWO  MODEL  8  LINOTYPES,  one 
Model  21,  A-1  shape.  matri.\es,  nuuta- 
I  zines.  galleys,  cabinets,  saw.  other 
'  miscellaneous  equipment,  all  available 
immediately  l—cause  of  merger,  can 
be  seen  our  plant  any  business  day. 
Write,  come  by.  or  rail:  make  otter 
if  you  want  or  we  will  send  specifi- 
ratiuns,  serial  numbers,  etc.  Syracuse 
Journal,  Syracuse,  Indiana. 


editor  dc  PUBLISHER  for  July  22,  1961 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Rtrom 


TWO  G4-4  INTERTYPES  Ser.  2«U48 
and  17507,  very  good  cond.  available 
now,  each  eqpd  with  Auto  Spacer, 
Six  Mold  Disk.  Mohr  Saw.  Blower. 
Fe^er,  Auto  Ejector,  Elec  pot,  mtr, 
6  molds,  6  fonts  of  mats.  Priced  at 
$14,000  and  $12,000  resptviy.  Contact 
Glenn  Cummins,  Prod.  Mgr..  Wichita 
Eagle,  Wichita.  Kans. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE  ir52275. 
electric  |iot.  Mohr  saw.  Margash  feeder. 
6  mold  disc.  90-72  chan,  main  mag. 
w'34  aux.  Can  he  seen  in  operation. 
The  Columbia  News.  (Columbia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles-  $84. iiO  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALES 
COMPANY.  113  West  Market  Street. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Engraving  Department 


VERTICAL  18'  K  E  N  R  O.  Serial 
j±B790536.  Three  years’  old — good  con¬ 
dition!  See  it  in  operation.  Lambert- 
ville  (New  Jersey)  Beacon. 


Mail  Kintm 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  suhatantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  549  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St..  Chicago  6.  Ill.  Tel:  AN  34633 


Press  Hoorn 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
.Adaptable  nil  rotary  pressee. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


A.  B.  DUPLEX  FLATBED  roll  fed 
newspaiwr  cylinder  press.  Serial  471186 
complete  with  standani  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  16  chases,  chase  clamps,  com- 
liositiun  rollers.  10  HP  2‘20  60  3  ac  vs 
motor  and  controls.  A.T.F’.  Model  6. 
Little  Giant,  Serial  No.  9906  complete 
with  gas  heater  and  Junior  F’lo  mix 
gun.  220  volt,  single  phase  motor. 
Excellent  condition.  Box  1946.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  24-PAGE  GOSS,  will 
print  12  straight  24  collect,  22% 
inch  cut-oR.  metal  pot.  pump,  pony 
other  auxiliary  equipment.  12  ebaaee 
and  metal  turtles ;  may  be  seen  in 
operation.  Write  for  full  particulara. 
Available  nowl  Natchez  Democrat. 
Natchez.  Miseiisippi. 

FOR  SALE  —  THIS  IS  ITI 
GOSS  HEADLINER  4  units,  like  new. 
hve  years’  old:  used  only  18  months. 
For  sale  with  all  the  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Finance  five  years. 

ATEC  CORPORATION 
1618  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia-2.  Pa 
Phone:  Kingsley  6-1900 

AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30.  40, 
50,  75  and  100  HP  available  now. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho. 

DL'PLE.X  PRESS  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  and  appraised  by  factory  repre¬ 
sentative  at  $7,500:  complete  and  ex¬ 
tras  tossed  in  deal.  Old.  but  good. 
Democrat  News.  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 

MUSEUM  PIECE,  WASHINGTON 
Hand  Press,  original  and  complete,  in 
working  order.  $StH).  Banner,  McKen¬ 
zie,  Tennessee. 


M.AT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goes 
Heavy  Duty,  .AC  motors.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

GOSS  3  Units  &  Folder 
HOE  6  Units  4t  Folders  DUPLEX  21- 
page  Tubular  GOSS  6  Units  &  2  Folders. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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MAfJlINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Rottm 


HELP  WANTED 

Artisis 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Display  Advertising 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16' 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16' 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders;  . 

21  total  Units,  5  Folders  with  Balloon  ' 
Fonners;  5  extra  color  Cylinders;  5 
DrivM  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greons- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%'  I 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed ;  I 
A.C.  Drive ;  Located  Lebanon,  Pa.  i 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

• 

STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  witli 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.  C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics  | 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers  ' 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 
K^p  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete  | 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity.  | 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260’  ! 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — ^16’  ' 

Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.C.  I 
Motor. 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotyi>e  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22.  23,  326 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
16861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots,  A.  C.  Motors. 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular  i 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames,  j 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular,  { 
2  to  1  motlel,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC.  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%'  End  Fed.  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaiier  Press  Erector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  PRES.S.  4-pnge 
capacity,  41'  x  64'.  with  Omaha 
folder.  Both  excellent  condition  for 
$6000.  Hammond  Daily  Star,  Ham¬ 
mond.  La. 


W  anted  to  Rur 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
MAT  ROLLERS  HEAVY  DUTY 
Elrods,  Ludlows,  Intertypes,  Linotyites, 
Photoengraving  Equipment 

ATEC  CORPORATION 
1618  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia-2.  Pa. 
Phone:  Kingsley  6-1900 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows  I 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  I 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  ! 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  ; 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES  i 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT  ' 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.  i 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.)  I 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

Tel:  HArrison  1-6366  ' 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS,  with  or 
without  stereo  equipment.  Must  he  2 
to  1  model.  Need  May  1,  1962.  Quote 
cash  price,  giving  serial  numlwr  and  . 
all  details.  David  H.  Clymer,  The  | 
El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado,  Kansas.  | 


PRESS  WANTED  ! 

One  24-page  Goss  Dek-a-tube  Press  and  ; 
Stereo  Equipment  with  imssible  excep-  ( 
tion  of  Mat  Roller.  Contact:  M.  E.  ■ 
Stevenson,  The  British  Columbian  Co.,  i 
36  Sixth  St.,  New  Westminster.  B.C.,  , 
Canada.  | 


USED  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER. 
Reply  to:  Paul  J.  Major,  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


HELP  W.ANTED 


Academic 


UPPER  MIDWESTERN  COLLEGE 
seeks  experienced  PHOTOGRAPHEIR 
to  work  in  academic  atmosphere.  Ori¬ 
ginality  and  fine  darkroom  work  are 
essential.  Write  experience  and  salary 
requirement.  Box  1802,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


Administrative 


NEED  MANAGEMENT  POTENTIAL? 

Confidential  Executive  Search 
★★★  CONSULTANTS  ★★★ 
Lock  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 


OPPORTUNITY  for  proven  advertis¬ 
ing  man  as  publisher,  part  owner  me¬ 
dium-sized  deep  South  semi-weekly.  An¬ 
swer  fully  to  P.  O.  Box  136,  Troy, 
Alabama.  (Not  this  location). 


ART  DIRECTOR  to  sui>ervise  draw¬ 
ing,  layouts,  retouching.  Eldit  picture 
page,  cooperate  with  photography  de¬ 
partment  and  news  desks  in  planning 
assignments.  Metropolitan  daily  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Send  personai  resume. 
Box  1899,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  exiierienced  in  , 
newspai>er  editorial  art.  Must  know  1 
photo-retouching  :ind  layout.  Ability 
with  maps,  cartoons  and  illustrations 
desirable.  Hours  7  pm.  to  3  p.m.  Write: 
Personnel  Dept.,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  I 
Chicago  11,  Ill. 


Circulatiim 


OUT.STANDING  NATIONAL  ORGAN¬ 
IZATION  has  interesting  position  with 
real  future  for  ambitious  man  with 
successful  background  as  Country  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  or  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  with  rural  sales  experience.  Must 
l>e  good  salesman,  able  to  inspire  and 
train  others:  lie  willing  to  travel  and 
lie  .away  from  home  two  or  three  weeks 
at  a  time.  Salary  plus  exiienses.  Give 
complete  information  aliout  yourself. 
All  reiilies  confidential.  Box  1878, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TRAINEE  EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Wonderful  opportunity  for  youn^  man 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  The  man 
we  are  lookin^r  for  must  have  amhi-  I 
tion  and  a  desire  to  work  hard  di¬ 
rectly  under  a  seasone<l  circulation 
director.  He  will  l>e  taught  everything 
with  a  full  intention  of  one  day  Itein^ 
ready  for  the  top  job.  This  is  s\  > 
^o4k1  <»pportunity — not  just  another 
routine  «)i»enin>?,  | 

Box  1925  Editor  &  Publisher  ; 


Cftrrpftpnndoftfs 


CAN  YOU  WRITE 
ABOUT  BUSINESS?  j 


National  retail  business  paper  wishes 
regular  part-time  correspondent  in  all 
areas.  If  you  know  business  writing 
and  are  on  top  of  your  local  retail 
business  picture,  you'll  be  right  for 
this  job.  We'll  help  with  story  leads. 
Knowledge  of  photography  useful. 
We  want  you  in  action  by  September 
first  at  latest.  For  further  details,  write 
Box  1950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dis/day  Advertising 


I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Chart 
I  Area  6  daily,  less  than  16,000,  strong 
;  leader,  imaginative,  good  salesman, 
j  Fine  opportunity.  Give  present  and 
'  needed  starting  salary.  Box  1892,  Edi- 
!  tor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  layout  man  and  salesman  on 
:  prizewinning  MidSouth  six-day  after- 
'  noon  daily  of  6000  circulation.  Second 
spot  open  due  to  ad  manager’s  death. 
Readsmiade  list  of  active  accounts  needs 
I  capable  attention  of  young  family  man 
i  with  3  to  6  years  experience.  Good 
starting  base  salary  with  incentives, 
opportunity.  Write  all  details  including 
salary  requirements,  available  date. 
Box  1860.  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


zr. 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPENING 


FOR  A  GOOD 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


THIS  is  a  |)ermanent  i>osition  at  con¬ 
siderably  above  average  remuneration 
on  a  very  fine  newspaiier  nvertiaing 
staff — where  results  are  well  ’  (  warded, 


THE  man  we  seek  should  lie  able  to 
write  excellent  selling  copy  .nnd  make 
attractive  layouts.  He  should  know  re¬ 
tailing  and  lie  able  to  work  rloeel; 
with  business  firms— planning  advertit-l 
ing  budgets  to  meet  sales  npi  'rtunitieaj 
month  by  month.  Every  (lossible  sales 
aid  is  available  for  doing  a  good  job. 
We  do  not  run  "Siiecinis”. 


THIS  newspaper  is  a  very  progressive 
morning  and  evening  combination  of 
over  100,000  circulation,  located  in  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  major  metro¬ 
politan  markets  in  the  South.  Yoo 
and  your  family  would  enjoy  excep¬ 
tionally  pleasant  living  in  this  liesuti- 
fui  city.  Excellent  climate.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  6-day  week. 
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AIRMAIL  in  confidence  comiilete  de¬ 
tails  including  nge,  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  present  salary  and  iiersonal  in¬ 
formation  to  Chester  Rose,  Ixxtal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Greenslioro  Newp 
Record,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


SALESMAN  WITH  ABILITY  to  sell 
soundly,  create  good  selling  ropy  and 
make  eye-catching  layouts  is  sought  on 
this  26,000  daily  in  Iieautiful  Southern 
Winconnin.  A  desire  to  learn  and  de¬ 
velop  further  is  also  imiiortant.  Will 
outline  opportunities  and  supply  fact! 
about  newspajier  and  market.  Writa 
immediately,  age  and  qualificntioni  to 
G.  W.  Gressman,  Adv.  Dir.,  Gazette, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  M  ft  E 
combination  in  University  city,  ‘26,004, 
Chart  Area  3.  Must  he  young  but  ex- 
imrienced.  aggressive,  leader.  Write  ill 
in  first  letter  including  salary  ex|iected. 
Box  1904,  EkJitor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  exp^ 
j  rienced  retail  advertising  salesnun 
I  with  background  on  rotogravure  sup¬ 
plement  to  take  charge  and  coordinate 
i  advertising  sales  for  locally-edited  sup¬ 
plement  of  metropolitan  newspapw. 
This  position  has  potential  managerial 
growth  opportunities.  Furnish  resume 
in  complete  detail.  Box  1900,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Mid¬ 
west  combination  in  100,000  class.  Seek 
young  pro  26-40  who  wants  to  settle 
down  in  one  spot,  but  also  wants 
.advancement  opiiortunity.  Good  starting 
salary,  with  incentives  on  many  spe¬ 
cials.  Send  background  with  recent 
photo  to  Box  1954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  ASS’T.  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
j  a  large,  progressive  7-day  newspaper 
I  in  the  metro|>olitan  N.  Y.  area.  Sue- 
I  cessful  exiierience  in  comi>etitive  selling 
is  essential.  A  very  desirable  conned 
tion  for  an  able  man.  Send  all  perti- 
I  nent  information  to  Box  1940,  Editor 
;  &  Publisher. 
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NATIONAL  MANAGER 

for  Southern  city  in  expanding  non- 
comiietitive  market.  Metroiwlitan  area 
now  over  200,000.  We  need  an  aggree- 
sive  salesman  with  experience  in  work¬ 
ing  on  the  jobber,  broker  and  dm" 
tributor  level.  This  is  not  a  desk  job 
Newspaper  experience  preferred  but 
background  in  related  fields  will  ha 
considered.  Good  salary  and  fringa 
l>enefits.  Box  1952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY,  CAUF. 
Display  .salesman  with  departing 
store,  shopping  center  and/or  fw 
exiierience.  E.\citing  opi'ortunity  w 
hard  worker  not  afraid  of  comiietitioii. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  JjW 
R.  Curley,  Business  Manager,  ValW 
Times  TODAY.  Box  440,  No.  Holly 
wood,  California. 
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HELP  WANTED 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Editorial 


CflAKT  AUEA  6  DAILY  needs  display  ; 
i^^etman.  Prefer  youn^  man  with  | 

fjiae  exi»erience  in  sales  and  layout. 

J.  Steady  jMksition:  >rnod  future;  company 
n  kaMfts.  Dive  fletails.  Replies  conh<len- 
2  till.  1934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  retail  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN. 
g  uperienccd,  for  80,000  combination  ' 

.  4ul?  (Chart  Aren  2).  Fine  opi>ortunity  ' 

^  with  grout)  new8pai>er  that  has  the 
,  isMt  of  l)enefits.  Send  resume.  Box  i 
^  IMS.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

J  SPOT  OPEN  NOW  for  aggressive, 
(zperienced  display  salesman  in  fast- 
’  {rowing  area  near  San  Francisco.  Air-  i 
luil  comi>lete  details  to:  Jim  Hughes, 
Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek,  i 

1  Cslif. 

Editorial 

■  beginning  reporters— Male  and 

■  Fgnale.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to  j 
-  Cosst.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer-  1 

tnce.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill  > 
McKm.  birch  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

(3  6-5670.  1 

WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  60.000  , 
dtil?  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening  1 
(or  above-average  experienced  reporter,  | 
able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county.  1 
1125  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present  j 
ulary,  references.  Box  1710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who  i 
also  knows  or  it  anxious  to  learn  lay¬ 
out  and  makeup.  $123.50  scale,  Neal 

A.  Bintz,  Managing  Editor,  Utica  Daily 
Prats,  Utica,  New  York. 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  —  Good  i 
ipot  for  experienced,  fast,  accurate  ; 
producer;  need  woman  who  can  de-  ‘ 
rtlop  contacts  in  activs  community  of 
30,000,  Chart  Area  10.  Box  1799,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  i 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for  upstate  1 
New  York  afternoon  daily  in  15,000  1 
clast.  Immediate  opening!  Mail  resume 
of  experience,  education,  salary  desired 
to  Box  1867,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER.  award-  ! 
winner,  to  have  opening  in  women’s  i 
department  Sept.  let.  General  report-  j 
ing.  One  to  two  years’  experience  pre-  ! 
ferred.  Box  1836.  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEWSMAN  with  law  school  degree  | 
(or  Southern  California  daily,  ^nd 
full  details,  confidential.  Box  1866,  1 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

RffORTER,  experienced,  preferably 
with  knowledge  of  desk  work.  Best  i 
working  conditions.  Niagara  Falls  1 
Gsiette,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Repoirter-photographer-fea-  ^ 
writer  for  96,000  publication.  Box  ' 
1868.  ^itor  St  Publisher.  j 

COPY  READER  for  Financial  Depart-  | 
Dent  of  New  York  Metropolitan  newn- 
psper.  Chance  to  develop  as  writer.  1 
Write  details.  Box  1876,  Editor  St  1 
Publisher. 

roUR  OPENINGS  on  small  Conn.  p.m.  ! 
u^y  out  for  circulation:  sports  editor  1 
with  coverage,  wire,  typographical  | 
know  how;  i>olice-general  assignment  ; 
reporter  abhoring  routine;  feature 
writer  with  well  rounded  background,  ! 
rop?  editing  ability  who  spots  stories 

St  drop  of  hat;  woman’s  page  ^itor  ; 
to  create  imaginative,  comment  ere-  1 
sung  copy,  knows  make  up.  Include 
fslary,  background,  references,  samples  i 
ui  reply.  Box  1895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UTIN  news  service— reporters.  ! 

•Jfingers.  Singles  bi-lingual.  Resume, 
«;ds.  P.O.  Box  1622,  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  1 
oico.  ' 

ATTENTION 
NEWS  MEN 

Brand  New 
Offset  P.M.  Daily 
Now  Accepting 
News-Side 
Applications 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Hard  hittinj?,  ajj^ressive, 
for  tab  format  full  of 
pictures. 


WIRE  EDITOR 
Must  be  fast,  able  to 
write  wire  copy  without 
a  slant. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
Local  coveraKe  will  be 
stressed,  must  be  pic¬ 
ture-conscious. 


DESK  MAN  (2) 

Fast  and  Accurate 


REPORTER  (4) 
Must  be  able  to  use  cam¬ 
era  as  well  as  a  pencil. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

(2) 

Only  pros  need  apply. 


TOP  SALARIES 
TO  TOP  MEN 


We  will  interview  appli¬ 
cants  immediately.  Jobs 
OTOn  Monday  Augfust  14. 
First  publication  is  Au¬ 
gust  21. 

Write,  wire  or  call: 

Jack  Alexander, 

Managing  Editor 
Evansville  Daily  Times 
1700  West  Franklin, 


REPORTER — College  graduate.  Begin¬ 
ner  acceptable  for  large  reeort  weekly. 

,  Write  Editor,  Wildwocd  (N.J.)  Leader,  | 

'  REPORTER,  young,  aggressive,  at  : 
I  least  two  years'  experience,  for  prog-  \ 
I  ressive  morning  daily  in  Chart  Area  4.  | 
Five-day.  40-hr,  week.  Attractive  area.  , 
I  Box  1916,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

i  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  I 
<  suburban  weekly  in  Ohio.  $110  and 
chance  to  move  up.  Box  1890,  Eklitor  & 

'  Publisher. 


!  REPORTERS.  DESKMEN— for  future 
j  openings  would  like  to  see  resumes.  | 
clips,  personal  photo  of  experienced 
I  newsmen.  For  reporting  assignments  | 

I  fluency  in  Spanish  is  essential :  helpful  I 
I  for  (leak  but  not  necessary.  San  Juan  ' 
Star,  Box  4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  | 

I  SPORTS  ASSISTANT.  Opening  for 
!  sports  writer  with  17.000  daily-Sunday  | 
'  covering  wide  Western  Colorado  area.  ; 

Starts  at  $86  for  two  years’  experi-  i 
'  ence.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Write. 

;  Sports  Elditor,  The  Daily  Sentinel.  ; 
'  Grand  Junction.  Colo. 

!  $10,000  i 

;  TO  THE  MAN  WHO  CAN  WRITE  i 
strong  sparkling  editorial  and  depth  I 
news  features  for  one  of  the  nation’s  , 
top-city  weekly  groups.  We’re  not  in-  j 
terested  in  those  who  want  to  "give  it  ■ 
a  try.”  We  want  a  man  who  knows  i 
how  and  can  prove  it!  Write  fully  to: 
Paul  Williams,  Sun  Newspapers,  4808  | 
So.  2eth  St.,  Omaha  7,  Nebr.  j 

ALERT  REPORTER  —  with  enough 
experience  to  cover  full  lieat  in  newsy 
city.  OpiM)rtunity  to  develop  under 
favorable,  modern  conditions.  If  e<li- 
torially  lient,  part  of  5  day  duties 
could  include  breaking  into  that  area. 
Bettor  than  usual  fringe  lienefits.  Must 
lie  objective,  ready  to  relocate,  car 
and  i>icture  exiwrience  important.  If 
interested,  appiy  by  writing  details  of 
etiucation  and  ext>erience  to:  Personnel 
Manager,  Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


REPORTER  for  all-around  training  in 
leading  Upstate  New  York  Weeklies 
organization.  Isjcated  in  one  of  the 
flnest  suburban  areas  in  East.  Fine, 
long-range  op|K)rtunity  and  top  pro¬ 
fessional  training  with  prize-winning 
new8pa|>er8.  GENESEE  VALLEY 
NEWSPAPERS.  7  State  Street,  Pitts- 
ford.  New  York. 

REPORTER  for  evening  daily  of 
’29.U0U  circulation,  located  on  Lake 
Erie.  Must  !«  exi>erienced  professional. 
No  l)eginnersl  Box  1945,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
wanted.  Previous  ex|)erience  de8ire<l, 
but  will  accept  novice  with  exceptional 
ability  and  exceidional  willingness  to 
learn.  Four-year-old.  growing,  offset 
tabloid  weekly  in  distinctive  Acadian 
area  at  the  top  of  Maine.  Good  wages, 
l)ut  they  must  1*  earned.  Man  must 
lie  on  job  by  August  30th.  Shoppers 
need  not  apply.  Contact:  Publisher, 
St.  Tohn  Valley  Times.  Madawaska, 
Maine. 


SOCIETY  and  woman’s  iiage  editor 
for  New  Englaml  morning  newspaper 
in  city  of  ."lO.OOO.  Over  15,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Congenial  surroundings.  Box 
1949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

SEEKING  TOP  FEATURE  WRITERS, 
columnists,  hook  and  matfazine  editors 
to  handle  volume  of  assitrnments  in 
every  held.  Top  i>ay.  freelance  basis 
by  mail.  Send  resume.  Box  1935,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


EDITOR.  Half-million  Monthly  needs  i 
a  Writing  Editor.  ’28  to  40.  minimum  ' 
five  years’  ex|>erience.  Good  starting 
salary.  Top  iiosition  in  three  years.  ^ 
Send  resume.  Box  194‘2,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

EDITOR  for  county-seat  Ky.  Weekly.  | 
Knowledge  of  make-up  and  camera 
essential.  Permanent  position.  Give 
references,  salary.  N.  A.  Perry,  Jr.,  i 
The  State  Journal,  Frankfort,  Ky.  , 

EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL  wanted  for 
daily  newspatiers  in  New  York  State. 
Send  resume.  N.Y.S.P.A.,  Journalism 
Center,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

ENERGETIC  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
for  morning  daily,  18,000  circulation, 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Several  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  wire  desk  required.  Box 
1947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  take  charge 
■tail  Iowa  small  daily.  Need  young, 

operienced  man.  Writ©,  giving  com-  .  ' 

Pw  data,  references,  salary  require-  |  Evansville,  Indiana.  HA  3-7801 
nanU.  Box  1898,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
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MANAGING  EDITOR,  for  long  estab¬ 
lished,  large  ABC  community  weekly 
newspaper.  Zone  area  2,  Must  be  well 
rounded  in  all  |)hases  of  reporting  and 
writing  and  have  a  good  sense  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  what  is  needecl  in  a 
first  rate  weekly  community  newspaper 
as  distinguished  from  that  appearing 
in  metroiKilitan  dailies.  We  need  a 
man  who  can  maintain  and  further 
develoji  a  good  community  newspaper 
with  good  and  fair  local  reporting 
who  is  creative,  and  who  can  ably 
direct  a  small  competent  staff.  This 
is  a  challenging  job.  Good  salary  and 
opportunity.  Write  fully.  Box  1920, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

1  NEWSMAN  for  preparing  and  deliver-  I 
I  ing  radio  and  ’TV  news.  Send  tape. 

I  iihoto  and  resume  to  Box  1930,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher, 

I - 

!  NEWSMAN  to  help  edit  Krowinif  offset 
1  weekly  county  seat  imper  with  expan- 
I  sion,  daily  i>oasibilities.  The  Scott 
1  County  Journal.  Scottsbur^,  Indiana. 


LINOTYPE  MECHANIC 

Are  you  a  top-fliKht 
Linotype  Mechanic? 

This  is  a  real  opportunity 
to  join  a  dynamic,  £«gres- 
sive  growth  organization 
in  a  leadership  assign¬ 
ment,  with  the  largest 
dealers  in  used  typeset¬ 
ting  machinery  in  the 
world. 

Must  be  competent  to  as¬ 
sume  complete  manage¬ 
ment  and  must  have  a 
fine  knowledge  of  type¬ 
setting  machines  of  all 
models.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  helpers  and  machine 
shop.  Excellent  salary 
and  working  conditions. 

Are  you  qualified  for  this 
challenge  ?  Send  complete 
resume  with  age  and  qual¬ 
ifications  imm^iately. 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  W.  Dedham  St. 

Boston,  Maas, 


STEREO-PREISSMAN.  experienced,  to 
take  charge  rotary  pressroom  modern 
Canadian  newspaper  plant  near  U.  S. 
border.  Must  be  union  or  willing  to 
join.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing.  State 
exiierience.  salary  required.  avail¬ 
ability.  Will  hire  only  after  interview. 
Bo.x  1918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION 
PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Must  he  competent.  Steady  situation. 
24-page  Duplex  tubular.  37  ^  hour 
week  at  $118.  Write:  Joe  Dudley. 
Casper  Tribune-Herald  &  Star,  P.O. 
Box  80,  Casper,  Wyoming. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  five  ma-  j 
chines.  Must  have  experience  on  TTS 
machines.  40-hr.  week.  Hosp.  and  in¬ 
surance  Iwnefits.  Scale  $105.  Contact: 
George  Fisher.  The  News  Tribune,  Ft. 
Pierce.  Florida. 

Public  Relations  | 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  take 
romplete  charge  of  PR  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  program  for  unusual  travel  busi-  , 
ness.  Permanent  position  with  excel-  | 
lent  prospects  in  Miami  area  for  versa¬ 
tile  guy  or  gal  Friday  with  publicity 
contacts  and  advertising  know-how.  I 
Photo  lab  work,  feature  writing,  etc.,  I 
and  some  travel.  Start  at  $5000  tax 
free  with  advancement  after  ability  is 
proven.  Resume  and  references  to  P.O. 
Box  1051,  Miami  Beach  39.  Fla. 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Spencer  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  offers  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  a  young 
college  graduate  in  its 
Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  man  must  have 
the  ability  to  learn  rapidly 
and  have  three  to  five 
years'  experience  In  one 
or  more  of  the  following 
fields;  dally  newspapers, 
business  periodicals,  fi-  : 
nanclal  press  or  corporate 
public  relations.  In  reply 
please  send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Spencer  Chemical  Co. 

1004  Baltimore 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  | 

Salesmen 

3  S.ALESMEN  WANTED 

To  Sell  Review  Books  to  Cath¬ 
olic  Elementary  Schools.  Com¬ 
mission  with  drawing  account. 

N.Y.,  Boston  and  Pa.  terri¬ 
tories.  Y.E.S.  BOOKS.  Larch- 
mont,  N.Y.  Phone:  TE  4-8050. 

EXPERIENCED  AND  CONSCIEN¬ 
TIOUS  advertising  salesman,  familiar 
with  offset  operation  and  experience  in 
weekly  shopping  newspapers.  For  one 
of  fastest  growing  areas  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Unusual  opportunity  for  one  who 
wants  to  progress.  Write  Box  1888, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  detail.  Replies  confidential. 

Syndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  WANTED. 
Virgin  material.  No  competition  with 
your  present  offerings.  Easy  chance 
for  extra  sales.  Write:  State  Syndi¬ 
cate  Service,  ^x  471,  Madison  Sq. 
Station,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  Include 
your  territory. 

REPRESENTATIVES  ALL  AREAS 
to  call  on  dailies.  New  feature  with 
extra  free  educational  materials,  ^x 
1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  ScIuhA 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  4,  OHIO 
Lanotype,  Interty[>e  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  . .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


COLLEGE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  SOUTH 
Top  efiitor.  writer  on  Southern  Metro¬ 
politan  paper,  seeks  opportunity  for 
academic  study.  Can  handle  news  bu¬ 
reau.  Prefer  Geor^ria.  Box  1876,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Administrative 

AMBITION  .  .  . 

PLUS  EXPERIENCE 

Employed  Assistant  Publisher  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  seeks  a  situation 
with  management  responsibilities 
where  initiative  and  hard  work  will 
pay  off.  Eleven  years’  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  to  15,000.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  married,  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  9  or  10.  Your 
confidence  respected.  Box  1196,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  completing 
newspaper  expansion  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  assignment  September  15  seeks 
connection  with  growing  non-metro¬ 
politan  daily.  West  preferred.  Unusual 
editorial,  advertising  and  mechanical 
background  including  familiarity  with 
new  production  processes  and  union 
complications.  Age  49.  Box  1809,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent 
background  in  Circulation,  Promotion 
and  Sales.  Collective  experience  through 
all  phases  of  circulation  and  promotion 
at  cost-conscious  level,  emphasis  on 
Home  Delivery.  Broad  administrative 
experience,  including  labor  relations. 
Prefer  highly  competitive  situation. 
Available  immediate  interview.  Age  43. 
Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  .MAN 
Experienced  magazines  :ind  lajoks: 
.seeks  position  Metro  New  York.  Box 
1833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Former  city  editor,  now  head  inter¬ 
national  PR  agency  (NYC),  seeks  re¬ 
turn  other  side  of  street  in  senior  edi¬ 
torial/administrative  capacity.  Age  44. 
Top  references.  Box  1849,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CONTROLLER— am¬ 
bitious  female,  age  37,  two  children. 
Wish  to  relocate  before  school  starts. 
Dependable.  451  East  Rose,  San  Benito, 
Texas. 


MAN-WIFE  TEAM 

Capable,  energetic,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  editing,  writing,  ad  selling, 
photography,  management;  will  rejuve¬ 
nate  your  weekly,  increase  profits.  Best 
references.  Anywhere  in  South.  Box 
1851.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEK — Stymied  at  49  but  still 
ambitious.  20  years*  on  present  pat>er. 
Will  relocate  as  CAM.  Ad  Director  or 
Business  Mgr.  on  medium-size  daily. 
Leader  in  sales  and  promotion.  Know 
mechanics,  personnel,  costs,  billing  and 
collections.  Box  1873.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PKODUCTION  MANAGEK  with  long 
experience  in  daily  and  Sunday  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  oi>eration  and  roto¬ 
gravure  printing.  Available  now!  Box 
1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  EXECUTIVE.  43— fam¬ 
ily  man,  writer.  &i>eaker.  t^itor.  pho¬ 
tographer.  Know  community  relations 
and  management  development  in  depth. 
Box  1901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TO:  SUCCESS 

You  V©  earned  it! 

Enjoy  life  to  the  fullest,  now!  Pass 
your  DAILY  management  reins  over 
to  a  capable.  com|>etent  general  man¬ 
ager.  Employed  business  manager,  age 
50.  excellent  health,  seeks  opt>ortunily 
on  West  or  Southwest  daily.  10  to  30 
thousand.  Top  record.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  1944.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— National 
Prize  Winner.  Eleven  years'  Present 
Job.  No  Future.  Let  Me  Send  Samples. 
Age  34.  Family.  Box  1861.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ElilTOKlAL  CARTOONISTS  seek  new' 
opportunity.  Samples  on  request.  B<jx 
1933,  Editor  &.  Publisher. 


TCP  SPCT— WESTERN 

20-50  M.  Nineteen  years*  in  metro  held. 
(Want  to  settle  downl.  Now'  employed. 
Know'  A.B.C..  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
etc.  41.  Personnel  leader.  Best  refer¬ 
ences  in  answer  to  your  inquiry.  Write 
Box  1884.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  top 
prcxlucer  —  home  delivery  specialist, 
ixrth  city  and  country.  Believes  in 
building  a  stn)ng  field  organization: 
capable  of  selling  souml.  solid  business, 
resuming  in  net  gains.  Experienced, 
w’ith  records  an<l  references  to  sub¬ 
stantiate.  Marriefl,  early  forties.  Five 
figures.  West.  Box  1953,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

SMILE.  Family  man,  aged  35.  seeks 
working  managerial  position.  Fourteen 
years’  agency,  newspapers — retail,  na¬ 
tional.  Box  1769,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMANAGER 
seeks  tup  opportunity  to  use  sountl 
promotion  and  sales  skill  to  greatest 
advantage.  20  years’  on  two  metro 
dailies.  Comiietent,  aggressive,  de|>end- 
able.  incentive  basis  preferred.  Notice 
required.  Box  1874,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


**  EDITCRS  &  REPCRTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  comi>etent 
personnel  coast- to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

WRITER  —  feature,  legislative,  si)orts, 
foreign  and  domestic  political  experi¬ 
ence:  age  43.  Will  travel.  For  resume, 
write  H.  E.  Minard,  56  Parkview  Drive, 
Bronxville,  New  York. 


IDEA  LOVER,  unprostitutoi  by  Ha 
and  hard  knocks  defending  Bill  of 
Rights  as  J  teacher,  otFers  sharp  tm 
as  editorialist  to  publisher  with  lik. 
ethics  only.  Job  shop,  typo,  hypo 
liaptized.  Family.  Proof:  Wilkie,  8(61 
Lubao,  Canoga  Park,  Calif.  1)1  l-44(i. 

LOOKING  FOR  WRITER-EDITOR! 
One  who  has  10  years’  ext>erienee  is 
news  and  semi-technical  writing?  Bat 
olFer  in  Chart  Areas  2  or  10  gets  your 
man.  Box  1800,  Editor  &  Piiblishtr. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28.  va. 
all  )>eats,  AB  Journalism,  straight 
news,  features,  camera.  Currently  with 
45,000  East  Coast  daily;  seeking  to 
move  up.  Box  1841,  Ekiitor  &  Publiihor. 

TOP  FEATURE  WRITER  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  in  city  of  million  seeki  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  column,  featura 
for  small,  medium-sized  paper  in  South¬ 
west.  Leeway  for  writing  is  i>rinury 
consideration.  Box  1813,  Ekiitor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 

YOUNG  MAN:  24,  BA  Liberal  Aiti, 
one  year  graduate  study  in  history. 
Interested  in  newspaper  career 
needs  chance  to  start.  Seeks  job  as 
reporter  beginning  first  of  September. 
Writes  well.  Elager  and  able  to  learn. 
Married,  mature,  good  references.  Box 
1843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A-1  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  would  like 
to  relocate  California,  Arizona  or 
Texas.  Feature  writer.  E'ull  charge. 
J-School  grad.  Will  send  tear  sheeti. 
Available  on  one  month’s  notice.  Box 
1916,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR -MANAGING  EDITOR 
VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN,  now 
Ekiitor  of  one  of  the  South’s  most  in- 
Huential  conservative  newspaiwrs,  5t,- 
000  circulation — 28  years’  ex()erienee— 
seeks  new  challenge  as  Ekiitor,  Man¬ 
aging  Ekiitor.  Presently  earning  $14,- 
000.  Box  1907,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR- MAJOR  CONSUMER  MAG¬ 
AZINE.  Strong  background  in  travel, 
auto  industry,  medicine  and  the  arti. 
32.  Married.  Present  salary:  $9000. 
Box  1877,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

E’ATHER  OE'  E’OUR,  currently  em¬ 
ployed.  15  years’  exiierience  in  (Jl 
phases  of  editorial  work — Iwth  daily 
and  tri-weekly  pulilications;  also  te^ 
nical  writing  and  industrial  publication 
background.  Community  with  Catholic 
.schools.  Good  references.  Write  Box 
,  1913,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE.  marrie*i. 
j5,  wants  to  report  for  medium-sized 
dsilT:  top  Journalism  Graduate  1959, 
University  of  Maryland;  editor-in- 
chief  Collette  daily.  John  E.  Blitz,  642 
jo.  Ponca  Street,  Baltimore  24,  Mary- 
Is^- 

'  sportsTditor  ^ 

I'm  your  man  if  you  seek  yountr  (28) 
experienced,  reliable  "workhorse”  to 
head  medium  daily  sports  department, 
How  on  top  metro  staff,  188B, 

Uitor  &  Publisher, 

SPORT.S  EDITOR  seeks  chantte  to  city 
iletk  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  Knows 
layout,  features  and  ithotOKraphy.  Now 
employeti  by  small  daily.  Bo.x  1887, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  POSITION  on  daily  wanted 
by  radio-TV  newsman.  Journalism 
yrad.  83.  excellent  writer,  thinker. 

reiHtrter.  Limited  experience, 
.hvailable  immediately!  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  8.  9,  10,  12.  Box  1879.  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

TALENTED  REPORTER.  24.  2^ 

years'  all  beats,  shoppintt  for  touchy 
editor ;  proKresaive,  quality  daily.  Sin¬ 
gle,  draft-exempt.  Currently  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily.  Box  1911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  REPORTER 

Eight  years’  experience  covering  Con¬ 
gress,  Executive  Agencies  for  news¬ 
paper  chain.  Age  32.  Available  now 
for  Capitol  column  to  meet  your  local 
needs;  special  feature  assignments  or 
handle  your  queries- — or  what  have  you  ? 
Box  1896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Wide  experience.  Public  Relations. 
Chart  Areas  2,  3.  Box  1871,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

CAPABLE  S-YEAR  VET  all  beats. 
Stale-mated.  Seek  P.M.,  PR  or  Weekly. 
Box  1936,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


BACHELOR  GIRL  ASSISTANT 
EDITOR 

with  no  responsibilities  seeking  some. 
Five  full  years’  oklest,  most  respected 
trade  "mag”  in  its  field.  Dedicated, 
hard-worker  with  best  references.  Many 
interests.  Es|>ecially  good  with  i>eople. 
Box  1931.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK-REWRITEMAN.  telegraph  e<li- 
tor,  e.\|>erienced  all  l>eats,  available. 
.Missouri  '49.  Box  19:<9.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  BEGINNING  NEWSMAN 
wants  work;  Grailuated  from  Michigan 
State  University’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  June  1961.  Elsiiecially  competent 
at  general  rei»rting.  sports  reporting, 
rewriting  and  headline  writing.  Will 
work  anywhere!  Box  1922.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E’AST.  ABLE  COPYREADER.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  larger  dailies  in  South,  South¬ 
west.  Single.  48,  college.  Will  travel. 
Box  1927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST,  24.  experience  on  mid- 
Western  daily,  desires  reporting  job 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  B.A.  in  Journalism. 
One  year  editorial  experience  —  two 
years’  exjierience  in  military  .service. 
Box  1932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAGE-ONE.  WIRE  EDITOR  seeks 
similar  job  on  small  daily  (below 
20,0001,  Box  1923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEVISION  EDITOR.  columnist, 
feature  writer,  publicist,  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  preferably  in  New  York. 
Seven  years’  experience  on  large  met- 
ro(>olitan  daily  and  Sunday.  Top-flight 
writer.  Box  1951.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  and  consumer  magazine  and 
l>ook  etiitor  desires  to  relocate-  pref¬ 
erably  West.  Three  years’  at  one  cor- 
■loration.  Offset  and  letterpress  know. 
;  how  ;  edits,  designs,  produces;  JBA  de¬ 
gree;  30  years’  okl.  Box  1928,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


STYMIED.  Two  years’  sports  on  20.000 
daily.  Eye  midwest  magazine  etlitor- 
writer  iKwt.  Veteran.  26.  J-Grad.  Clips. 
Box  1941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  WRITER,  deskman  on 
100.000  p.m.,  wants  challenging  slot 
on  iieriodical.  Strong  on  features  and 
layout,  four  years’  PR  exi)erience;  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  administrative  duties 
welcomed.  A.B.,  26.  veteran.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  good  opportunity  in  Chart 
Areas  I,  2  or  12.  Box  1924.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate  with  progressive  news¬ 
paper.  Familiar  with  all  mechanical 
operations.  Box  1902,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DAILY  FOREMAN  with  plenty  of  ex- 
l>erience.  including  TTS.  seeks  change. 
Middle-aged  family  man.  Publisher 
knows  of  ad  but  replies  confidential. 
Prefer  Southwest  but  consider  any  lo¬ 
cation.  No  panic,  prefer  lasting  propo¬ 
sition.  Box  1889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  .  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  25  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  New 
process  experience.  Presently  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
1763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN  —  over  10 
years  —  now  employed.  Family  man. 
Wants  employment  in  E'lorida.  Box 
1937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Elxcellent  pro<luction  background,  15 
years’  low-page  cost.  Aggressive,  con¬ 
scientious.  IT'S.  comiKising.  stereo, 
press,  color  experience.  Would  like  to 
join  paper  that  needs  initiative,  know¬ 
how.  i>ersunality.  Box  1938,  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  15 
years'  exiierience  daily  newspaper  fore¬ 
man;  knows  all  mechanical  operations, 
including  TTS.  Best  reference.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately!  Wilfrid  Boisvert.  43 
Virginia  Ave.,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 
Tel.;  OXfonl  1-6251. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER— 14  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  various  phases  of  photography; 
desires  news  and  feature  work  with 
progressive  newspaper.  Own  car  and 
cameras.  Box  1862,  Editor  &  ihib- 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  position 
with  progressive  newspaper,  magazine, 
industrial  publication,  or  PR  firm.  Ten 
years’  world-wide  experience  in  news. 
PR.  features  and  industrial  photog¬ 
raphy.  Worked  for  Australian  AF,  The 
AP.  Drum  Magazine  (Africa).  Vandi- 
vert  Studio  (N.Y.C.).  Fresh  ideas  and 
writing  ability.  Age  27.  Box  1906, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  RelationM 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  6  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago  2. 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

14  YEARS’  IN  COMMUNICATIONS— 
eight  in  weeklies  and  dailies,  and  last 
seven  as  public  relations  specialist 
with  one  of  nation’s  top  ten  industrial 
firms.  Journalism  graduate.  Want  big¬ 
ger  job  with  brighter  future.  Box  1693. 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Research 

WRITER-  full  or  part-time.  Back- 
f^rouml  in  theatre.  TV  and  radio:  also 
work  in  radio  news*writintt.  Graduate 
Vassar  '41.  Box  1921,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 


Use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Classified  Advertising  Pages! 


‘MARKET  PLACE  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY" 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
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ll  mi  •  ■  began  to  wonder  what  had  king-sized  “Flag  Day”  trophy 

^1  A  I  1^  n\  I  1^1  happened  to  the  old  fashioned  for  the  winner, 

li^l IJ  i  tt-l/  i  XU-i  Xy  July  4th  celebrations  that  were  A  WBRC-TV  personality, 

X  »  filled  with  fun  and  patriotism.  Country  Boy  Eddie  Burns,  han- 

Bv  Robert  L.  Brown  ^  small  town  kind  died  the  fiddling  contest,  which 

^  *  of  Fourth  in  a  big  city  intrigued  was  designed  to  bring  in  top 

,  -  ,  j  .  him.  fiddlers  from  Alabama  and 

Question  for  Advertisers  The  editor  turned  the  idea  neighboring  states. 

^  over  in  his  mind  for  a  while  The  sun  was  shining  when 

A  nrominent  agency  space  Here  is  a  man  representing  then  requested  a  meeting  with  July  4th  came  around.  Folks 
buver  and  a  good  friend  of  5,0(»0  merchants  whose  job  it  is  representatives  from  the  Bir-  l)egan  streaming  onto  the  Fair- 
newspapers  the  other  day  con-  to  move  goods  into  the  hands  mmijham  Post-Herahl  (Scripps-  grounds  early  m  the  mornin? 
firmed  what  newspaper  atlmen  of  the  consumers.  They  can’t  watch.  They 

have  believed  for  a  long  time:  .lo  it  alone  and  must  use  a  bama  State  Fair  Authority  and  heard  the  Marine  Band  from 
Frequently  newspapers  are  not  variety  of  selling  techniques,  the  military.  Townsend  pro-  Parris  Island  play  and  march 
u-sed  for  a  large -Ule  campaign  Newspaper  advertising  is  a  posed  that  the  newspapers,  tel^  o  touch  otf  the  festivities.  They 
liecause  of  the  expense  of  pro-  “must”  with  them.  They  know  vision  station  and  Fairgrounds  listened  to  talks  by  Marine  Ma- 
ducing  and  distributing  multi-  that  it  brings  in  the  customers.  si>onsor  and  Promote  an  old  jor  Gen  Thomas  G.  Ennis  com¬ 
ole  plates  or  mats  Why  is  it,  then,  that  this  fashioned  July  4th  in  coopera-  mandant  of  Parris  Island;  Air 

It  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  “powerful  medium”  described  tion  with  the  military^.  Force  Chaplain  All^rt  Kamell 

it  costs  the  agency  more  to  use  by  Mr.  Grimes  which  does  such  Eve^one  a^  and  pitched  and  Birmingham  City  officials, 
newspapers  than  other  media  -  a  selling  job  for  these  merchant  m.  WBRC-TW  for  the  p^t  The  crowd  stayed  around  to 
they  make  more  money  out  of  grocers  is  not  lieing  used  ex-  seven  years  had  sponsored  In-  scream  during  the  free  automo- 
magmzine  and  television  sched-  tensively  by  many  grocery  dependence  Day  ceremonies  with  mce,  which  drew  around 


By  Robert  L.  Brown 


Question  for  Advertisers 


therefore  in  many  cases  manufacturers? 


fireworks  atop  Birmingham’s  12,000  spectators.  Fiddling  fans 


they  take  the  course  of  least 
resistance. 


Is  it  because  they  have  been  ^vd  Mountain.  The  TV  .station’s  were  everywhere  when  the  fid- 


led  away  from  newspaper  ad- 


We  asked  the  space  buyer  vertising  to  other  more  glamor- 


project  was  tied  in  with  plans  dlers  cut  loose  on  the  bandstand 
for  an  all-day  celebration  free  in  Fair  Park.  The  crowd  whis- 
to  the  public  at  the  Fairgrounds,  tied  as  27  beautiful  girls 


about  offset  printing.  He  ac-  ous  media  by  agencies  that  are  to  the  public  at  the  Fairgrounds  tied  as  27  beautiful  prls 
claimeil  the  uniformity  and  either  too  lazy  or  too  profit-  A  program  calling  for  band  paraded  in  quest  of  the  ‘Miss 
quality  of  reproduction.  If  all  minded  on  their  own  liehalf  to  concerts,  flags,  a  barbecue,  auto-  Independence  cro^. 
newspapers  were  printing  by  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  mobile  race,  l^auty  contest,  fid-  A  team  fr^  Maxwell  Air 
offset  and  agencies  only  had  to  of  a  newspaper  campaign  even  TOntest,  speeches.  Air  Force  ^e  in  Montgomeiy  dem- 

distribute  reproduction  proofs  though  it  might  produce  better  Force  demonstrations  and  fire-  onstrated  the  red  Phone 
instead  of  mats  would  it  make  results?  works  was  laid  out.  Sponsors  gotel  communications  system, 

anv  difference  in  agency  media  This  is  a  question  that  everj^  wanted  something  for  everj-one.  Farflung  outposts  of  freedom 

r/h^duTuK  we  asked:  He  major  advertiser  must  ask  him-  ‘he  News  and  telephoned  greetines  to  th. 

thought  it  would.  self.  Perhaps  the  fiood  of  major  Post-Herald  launched  a  cam-  crowd  gathered  in  Birmingham. 

Now  that’s  a  heck  of  a  w-ay  account  changes  from  agency  to  sell  new%  oO-star  flags  Spectators  went  wild  during 

to  run  a  business  when  the  ma-  to  agency  in  the  last  few  months  display.  More  th^  string  nighttime  f^tivities. 


jor  consideration  is  cost  and  reflects  some  awareness  on  the  f’*^**®  which  included  a  concert  of 

not  results  —  and  the  cost  has  part  of  advertisers  that  they  Red,  White  and  triotic  music  by  the  Pops  Or- 

no  relation  to  the  amount  the  have  not  been  getting  their  P*"®  A^w  all  oyer  Birmingham,  chestra  blended  into  a  blazing 


advertiser  is  going  to  spend  but  money’s  worth, 
only  to  what  the  agency  will  We  agree  with  Mr.  Grimes 
keep.  that  they  will  get  it  if  they  use 

Many  agency  men  have  said  a  large  ixirtion  of  newspaper 


money’s  worth.  'vas  decided  that  pro-  fireworks  display  in  front  of 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Grimes  veeds  from  the  sale  of  barbwue  the  grandstand  and  on  Red 
that  they  will  get  it  if'they  use  should  go  to  some  worthwhile  Mountain. 

:i  Inrcrp  iknrtinn  nf  nnwenanor  CIVIC  Venture.  The  Alabama  The  50,000  who  participated 


Many  agency  men  have  said  a  large  ixirtion  of  newspaper  '^^®  participated 

that  advertising  is  expensive  advertising  to  back  up  their  Orahestra,  which  gives  in  the  old  fashioned  Fourth  of 


only  in  terms  of  results  Fiye  selling  efforts.  Public  concerts,  was  July  celebration  came  early  and 

counted  in  to  help  sell  barbecue  stayed  late.  The  fact  that  they 
nayf  ad  fof  inrfince  ^s  eL  -  ^®aP  benefit  from  had  fun  is  still  being  confirmed 

Bang  in  Fourth  l-y  letter  , he  editor,  ol  th, 

produce  sales  whereas  a  $2  000  ®  Automobile  racing  is  becom-  newspapers  thanking  everyone 

expenditure  for  a  full  page’  ad  (Continued  from  page  13)  ing  a  major  sport  spectacle  in  concerned  for  the  gala  occasion. 

is  cheap  if  it  moves  the  mer-  -  South.  The  News  and  Post-  We  intend  to  make  the  ede- 

chandise.  nearby  brass  band  instead  of  ^P  «P®®*a]  ^^ce  bration  an  annual  affair,”  Mr. 

*  *  *  heading  in  the  direction  of  his  the  fastest  Townsend  said.  “Americans  still 

We  bring  this  up  because  of  grandfather’s  farm  17  miles  Fairgrounds  have  patriotism  and  the  capac- 

some  remarks  made  in  Chicago  away.  The  boys,  who  only  in-  Speedway.  Sports  departments  ity  for  family  fun  that  comes 
this  week  by  Don  R.  Grimes,  tended  to  take  a  quick  look  at  the  two  papers  put  up  the  with  being  together.  It  just 
president  of  the  more  than  5,000  Rainer’s  July  4th  celebration,  sponsored  a  takes  someone  to  light  the  fuse.” 


only  in  terms  of  results.  Five  selling  efforts, 
hundred  dollars  for  a  quarter- 

page  ad,  for  instance,  is  ex-  •  wp 

tremely  expensive  if  it  doesn’t  iSUnS  in  OUrtll 
produce  sales  whereas  a  $2,000 

expenditure  for  a  full  page  ad  (Continued  from  page  13) 
is  cheap  if  it  moves  the  mer- 

chandise.  nearby  brass  band  instead 


Independent  Grocers  Alliance  found  themselves  tying  the 
stores.  He  spoke  before  2,000  horse  to  a  tree.  Excitement  of 
delegates  at  a  35th  anniversary  the  day  soon  swallowed  them, 
celebration:  They  saw  flags  waving,  ate  bar- 

“When  an  economic  recession  becue,  witnessed  sporting  events 
sets  in  many  merchants  auto-  and  heard  a  stirring  speech  by 
matically  cut  their  advertising  Richard  Pearson  Hobson,  hero 
with  the  same  regularity  as  the  of  the  Merrimac. 
housewife  closes  the  windows  It  was  late  that  night  when 
of  her  home  when  it  starts  to  the  boys  finally  tore  themselves 
rain.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  away  from  the  festivities  and 
of  the  prize  ‘boo-boos’  of  selling,  w’hipped  the  horse  toward  home. 

“I  can  tell  you  this  about  ad-  They  arrived  at  their  grand- 
vertising  and  especially  newspa-  father’s  house  about  daybreak, 
per  advertising  —  if  it  were  not  meeting  searching  parties  on 
for  this  powerful  medium,  we  the  way  out  looking  for  them, 
would  have  no  reason  to  cele-  Mr.  Townsend’s  thoughts  re- 
brate,  because  I  doubt  very  turned  to  the  editorial  depart- 
much  whether  we  would  be  here  ment.  As  he  watched  the  hurry- 
today.”  scurry  of  reporters  and  editors, 
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To  help  build  the  great  readership  that  will  build 
a  great  newspaper,  Linotype  offers  the  personal 
services  of  some  of  the  most  skilled  typographers  in 
the  world.  These  men  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  when 
you’re  thinking  about  a  new  straight  matter  face,  a  new 
head  schedule,  or  a  machine  to  set  it  on.  Why  not  call  your 
Linotype  Production  Engineer,  or  write  us  for  more  information? 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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Evansville  s  Got  em  Coming  And  Growing 


6  capsule  case  histories 

1.  GENERAL  TIRE:  New  plant  in  March.  Growing 
area  market,  ample  power  and  water  brought 
General  Tire  to  Evansville.  Manufacturing  got 
under  way  in  March  in  the  plastics  held. 

2.  INLAND  CONTAINER:  40%  expansion.  A  60,000- 
sq.  ft.  plant  addition  has  nearly  doubled  Inland 
Container’s  Evansville  facilities. 

3.  BUCYRUS-ERIE:  Dual  expansion.  Movement  of 
drilling  equipment  production  to  Evansville, 
Bucyrus-Erie’s  first  recent  expansion,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  transfer  of  a  portion  of  power  shovel 
and  crane  production  from  their  Pennsylvania 
plant  to  Evansville. 

4.  HAHN,  INC.:  Second  expansion.  Close  on  the 
heels  of  a  52,000-8q.  ft.  Evansville  addition  late 
in  1959  came  Hahn’s  purchase  of  the  million- 
dollar  power  mower  manufacturer,  Eclipse  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Prophetstown,  Illinois.  A  new  42,500- 
sq.  ft.  Evansville  plant  will  handle  production. 

5.  SPRINGFIELD  WIRE:  New  branch  plant.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  under  way  at  Springfield  Wire  and  Tinsel’s 
new  branch  plant.  The  firm’s  president,  Victor 
Wagner,  stated:  “Evansville  has  plenty  of  quali¬ 
fied  labor  and  a  community  spirit  I’ve  never  seen 
any  place  else.” 

6.  ALCOA:  New  $80,000,000  plant.  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America’s  gpant  facility  near  Evansville 
includes  an  ultra-modern  175,000-ton  smelting 
plant  and  375,000  kilowatt  power  plant. 


6  new  industries  move  in. 
34  more  expand  facilities 
all  in  one  year! 

Movement  of  industry  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  i 
exciting  nationwide  interest.  Skilled,  cooperativ 
labor;  strategic  Ohio  River  location;  abundan 
resources;  favorable  industrial  “climate”. . .  ar 
but  four  of  the  factors  which  attract  compank 
to  Evansville,  and  encourage  existing  ones  t 
expand  production  and  payrolls. 

The  fifth  is  an  energetic  and  responsive  cit 
zenry ...  a  citizenry  which  could  raise  $1,500,00 
in  one  month  for  Evansville  College ...  a  citizenr 
which  provides  a  favorable  atmosphere  in  whic 
to  produce  efficiently,  or  sell  profitably! 


THE  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
Evening 


THE  EVANSVILLE  COURIER 
Morning 


THE  COURIER  and  PRESS 
Sunday 
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